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Ss WALTER RAI EO H. 


1 HOUGH unde of ſolid particu- 
& lars are naturally ſunk in the rapid cur- 
rent of time, while many far leſs ſub- 
ſtantial are floating upon the ſurface, 
. to the hand of every ordinary memorialift : and, 
though ſome ſhining circumſtances, in the prof. | 
perous part of fir Walter Ralegh's life have been 
darkened through envy; as others, in the unfor- 
tunate period, by the age in which he lived; never- 
theleſs, his ſingle life may perhaps be found more 
fruitful of memorable incidents, than many hiſtories 
of entire ages; inſomuch, as I may be more ap- 
Vor. III. A | Prehenſive, 
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rehenſive, with a late collector of his memoirs, 
| & That the deſcribing a perſon of ſo diffuſive a 
< praiſe, ſo equally great in ſo many different parts 
<« of life, will be like attempting a landſkip from 
g & 2 hill, where the multiplicity and extent of the 
* proſpects may rather diſtract the mind, than 
<« direct it; and call for judgment to reſtrain the 
fancy, which is apt to run riot, when employed 
c upon too many objects.” Many guides may in- 
deed appear to lead us through this wilderneſs; 
but, numerous as the authors are who mention 
him, they contain but fragments of his ſtory; 
divers whereof, hitherto widely diſperſed, have 
eſcaped not only our general hiſtorians, but the 
many compilers of diſtinct pieces on his actions. 
Even the moderns, who have treated of him with ' 
impartiality, have yet been deficient in point of in- 
duſtry, ſo as to prove no leſs injurious to his merits, 
than ſome who in his own age have conſpired to 
depreciate them. Hence the generality, having 
been too ſuperficial and undigeſted; having neither 
regarded due choice and order of matter, propor- 
tion in the parts, or connexion of the whole; nor 
yet diſcharged themſelves by ſuch references to 
proper vouchers, as might ſatisfy thoſe readers it is 
my ambition to pleaſe; I have eſteemed the num- 
ber of ſuch writers, no diſcouragement to the re- 
vival of his ſtory. . „ 
And firſt, for the name of Ralegh, otherwiſe 
written Rale and Ralega, in ſome old deeds I have 
formerly ſeen ; it 1s certainly of great antiquity in 
this kingdom; ſince there are ſome villages and 
towns in the weſt, as well as other parts, ſo called; 
waich might at firſt receive their denominations _ 
from ſome, as well as afterwards give it to others, 
who were natives or poſſeſſors thereof: and, ſince 
we are credibly informed, that none of. thoſe di- 
oh 1 | ſtricts 
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SIR WALTER RALEGH. 3 


Trick ts belonged antiently to noble lords of the ſame 
name; as alſo that ſeveral of them were ſo called 


from the very family we are to ſpeak of: and, as 
the Raleghs of Devonſhire will appear to have 
flouriſhed there before the conqueſt, they might be 


the progenitors of thoſe in other countries; as is ex- 


reſly intimated out of the records, that they were 
of thoſe in Warwickſhire: but, as we are told of 
no leſs than five knights of this name, at one time 
differently ſituated in that weſtern country before- 
mentioned; and that there were three great fami- 
lies ſo named alſo there, contemporary with ſir 
Walter Ralegh's, who bore arms different from 
thoſe of his paternal coat; we may conclude, they 
were not all of one lineage; and, at the ſame 
time, that it is owing to the eminency of this 
great man, that a diſtinction of the ſeveral houſes, 
and his in particular, when all but his were in a 
manner extin&, has been ſo elaborately endea- 
voured by the antiquaries and genealggyits of his 


own time. 
As to the family of ſir Walter Ralegh therefore 


in particular, it is generally agreed on, that Smal- 


KY in the pariſh of Axminſter, in the county 


of Devon, was one of «heir moſt ancient ſeats : - 
but fir William Pole, who is ſaid to have been one 
of the greateſt ſearchers inte the antiquities of that 
country, has been ſingularly ſhort in the time of 


their firſt ſettling there. However, if we ſhould 


agree with him upon that perſon for ſir Walter 


Ralegh's direct anceſtor, who firſt removed thither 
out of Nettlecomb Ralegh, in Somerſetſhire, in 
the reign of king Henry III. from whom there is 
a ſucceſſive deſcent of thoſe fix knights, fir Wi- 
mond, fir Hugh,. fir John, fir Peter, and two, fir 
Johns more; beſides others, who were either of 
Vor. III. 8 B | the 
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the ſame degree themſelves, or married into fami- 
Hes diſtingutſhed with it, even down to Wimond, 
the grandfather of fir Walter Ralegh. I know not 
but it may be alſo allowed, that the honours of 
this pedigree were ſufficient to have been boaſted 
of by ſome of his traducers : for though, in the 
eye of heraldry, many titles are accounted more 
noble than knighthood ; though native and patri- 
monial dignities, or ſuch as deſcend neceſſarily 
from father to ſon, may, in the eye of the com- 
mon lineal claimant, appear moſt legitimate; and 
ſuch as are venal, be eſteemed in that of the wealthy 
moſt valuable; yet thoſe which are perſonal, the 
individual acquiſſtion, or recompence of * man's 
proper merit, will, in the eye of reaſon, be held 
moſt hon ourable; 5 
John Hooker, a famous antiquary, in one of 
his performances, gives us to underſtand, that 
Smalridge was in poſſeſſion of the Raleghs before 
the Norman conqueſt ; and, that one of the fa- 
mily, being taken priſoner by the Gauls, did, for 
his deliverance upon St. Leonard's day, build, at 
his return home, a chapel there, conſecrated to 
that faint; and therein, as a grateful monument, 
hung up his target: the records of which founda- 
tion are ſaid to have been given by a prieſt of Ax- 
minſter to fir Walter Ralegh, as their moſt rightfuÞ 
owner. | 
So much for the antiquity of the family i in De- 
vonſhire; and, as for its derivation; the ſaid Hooker, 
even in a printed dedication to fir Walter Ralegh, 
as I hinted, (which he repeatedly confirms in the 
aforeſaid performance) not only avouches his alli- 
ance to the Courtenays, earls of Devon, and other 
illuſtrious houſes; but traces the ſtream of con- 
* up to the * of England, __ he: 
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ſays, That one of his anceſtors, in the directeſt 
line, fir John de Ralegh of Fardel (another ſeat 
of their ancient inheritance in the. pariſh of Corn- 
wood, eight miles eaſt of Plymouth) eſpouſed 
the daughter of fir Roger D'Amerei, who mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughterof Gilbert, earl of Glou- 
ceſter, by JoanD'Acres, daughter of king Edward J. 
which Gilbert was deſcended of Robert, earl of 
Glouceſter, ſon to king Henry I. ſo goes up to the 
Conqueror; and farther adds, That, in like man- 
ner, he may be derived by his mother alſo out of 
the ſame houſe. But, ſince theſe two authors, the 
likelieſt we have in print to have confirmed us in 
the truth of this matter, vary thus from each other; 
ſince ſir William Pole thought it rather another fa- 
mily of the Raleghs, which was thus royally de- 
ſcended; ſince alſo five or ſix ancient pedigrees of 
this family, which 1 have ſeen in manuſcript, by 
the heraldical viſitors, and antiquaries of thoſe 
| weſtern parts, alſo differ, not only from Hooker, 
but, in ſeveral points, both from fir William Pole, 
and from one another; and, laſtly, ſince it will 
be conſidered, that I have not undertaken to ac- 
count for the whole race of the Raleghs, but only 
one ſingle perſon of the name, here let the truth, 
as to theſe remote anceſtors or alliances, hover for 
me; for I am not moved on the wings of con- 
jecture, to make myſelf a party with any of theſe 
antiquaries, nor ſhall endeavour to compromiſe 
the — between them, unleſs ſuch prevail- 
ing authorities had occurred, as would enable me 
to do it with certainty. | Beſides, as thoſe whoſe 
virtues have adorned them with a ſufficiency of 
perſonal honours, are ever leaſt anxious about ſuch 
as are relative; ſo it might well argue but little 
weight i in the judgment of an hiſtorian, to ſhew 
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himſelf contentious about theſe feathers for his 
worthy ; eſpecially ſuch a one, as thall be found to 


have thought fo juſtly light of them himſelf. 


However, as all accounts allow him a very ho- 
nourable extract, let us prefer which we pleaſe. 


The freedom ſome great courtiers took in calling 
him Jack, and Upſtart, upon his advancement to 


queen Elizabeth's favour, is thought to have ſome- 
what reflected rather on themſelves, in ſuffering; 
their ſprightly parts to take ſuch advantage of 
their noble principles. 


One of theſe ſarcaſms I find recorded by the lord 


Bacon, in his little book of A egms, where 


he ſays, © That, when queen Elizabeth had ad- 
66 . Ralegh, ſhe was one day playing on the 
„ virginals, and my lord of Oxford with another 
« nobleman ſtood by ; when it happened that the 
<« ledge beſore the jacks was taken away, ſo that 
they were ſeen; whereupon that lord and the 
« other nobleman ſmiled and whiſpered a little : 
<* the queen marked it, and would needs know, 


what was the matter. His lordſhip anſwered, 


* They laughed to ſee, that when Jacks went up. 
heads went down.” | 

Though the application of this reflection, parti- 
cularly to Ralegh, if ſuch was made, is diſputable, 
notwithſtanding lord Bacon's alluſion; yet it is 
plain, that fir Robert Naunton, who was jecretary 
of ſtate at the time of Ralegh s death, and whole 
obſervations on that queen's death were'written, 


though not printed, before theſe Apophthegms, 


thought alſo that it was made upon Ralegh; for he 
has ſaid, with relation to this jeſt by that witty 
earl, 8e We all know it ſavours more of emulation 
« and his humour than of truth; it being a certain 
te note of the times, that the en in her choice, 
= Never 
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never took into her favour, a mere new man, nor 
<: x mechamc.7. - 

But it is believed, fir Walter Ralegh bimſelf was ; 
afterwards pretty even with his quality- critics; 
where he ſo ſolidly expoſes the emptineſs of merit, 
nay, the real detriment to it, in poſterity's being 
entitled to. the rewards of their anceſtor's virtues, 
by hereditary honours, ſucceſſion of blood, and 
nobility in parchment z thoſe only being truly 
noble, who, by worthy acts, have rendered them- f 

ſelves moſt notable. Ly 
Walter Ralegh was the ſon of Walter Ralegh; | 
eſq. of Fardel, who being thrice married, had by 
| his firſt wife, Joan, daughter of John Drake, of 


Exmouth, in Devon, eſq. two ſons; one named 


George, and the other John; which laſt married 80 


Anne, the daughter of ſir Bartholomew Forteſcue, 
of Filley, in Devon, and relict of ------- Gaicrick, 
of Ford: His ſecond wife was daughter of one 
Darell of London; by whom he had a daughter, 


named Mary, who was married to Hugh Snedale, 


of Hilling, in Cornwall, eſq. His third wife was 
Catharine, daughter of fir Philip Cham aaf of 
Modbury, and relict of Otho Gilbert, Compton, 
in Devon, eſq. 
He had by this laſt venture, his third ſon, Ca- 
rew, afterwards knighted, .and of Wiltſhire, who 
married Dorothy, daughter of fir William Wrough- 
ton. and relict of ſir John Thynn; by whom he 
had iſſue; and, laſtly, his fourth ſon, named Wal- 
ter, the ſubject of the enſuing ſtory; who was 
thereby the uterine brother of three eminent 
knights ; fir John, ſir Humphry, and fir Adrian 
Gilbert. By this laſt wife, Mr. Ralegh had only 
pne daughter, named Margaret; who was mar- 
- ried firſt to --------- Radford, of Mount Radford, 
in Devon, clerk of ae peers and — 1 1 
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--------- Hull, of Larkebre, eſq. in St. Leonard's 


pariſh, Exeter. 
The family was, indeed, at this time, Woch 
declined from its former ſplendor of fame and af. 


fluence of fortune; for the eſtate of Smalridge, 


which remained in the name of Ralegh to the time 


of king Henry VIII. was then ſold by ſir Walter's 


grandfather, Wimond, to John, vs father of fir 
John Gilbert, of Compton ; but I cannot find it 


| reduced to that low ebb, in the latter reſpect, 


which ſome have intimated; for Fardel remained 


ſtill in their poſſeſſion; which, after the death of 


fir Walter's father, fell to the eldeſt ſon George: 
and there were, beſides, Widdycomb Ralegh, 
Coliton-Ralegh in their poſſeſſion ; the former of 
which was ſold, by fir Walter's eldeſt brother, ſir 
Carew Ralegh, to George, the naturalſon of George 
aforeſaid; and the latter was fold by fir Walter 
himſelf, to Richard Martin, or his father of Exeter, 

But neither of theſe places claim the honour of his 


birth. 


For his "F wh] having the remainder of a four- 


ſcore years leaſe, in a pleaſant farm called Hayes, 


ſituate in the pariſh of Budley, in that part of De- 
vonſhire bordering eaſtward upon the ſea, near 
where the Ottery, or river of Otters, diſcharges 
itſelf into the_Britiſh Channel; and reſiding upon 


the ſaid farm during the time of his laſt marriage; 


this was the birth-place of fir Walter Ralegh; and 


it is accordingly diſtinguiſhed for nothing more 
remarkable by topographical writers to this day. 
After the expiration of that leaſe, Ralegh applied, 
| but unſucceſsfully, to Mr. Duke of Otterton, to 


whom the eſtate devolved, to ſell it him; as ap- 
2 by Ralegh's letter to him; wherein he ſays, 
That, for the natural diſpoſition he had to che 
5 being born in that houſe, he had ny 
66 cat | 
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t ſeat himſelf there than any where elſe!“ From 
whence, it ſeems, that what ſome, by another 
Devonian antiquary, ſaid to have reported, and 
himſelf appears only to have recorded; as if fir 
Walter Ralegh was born in the city of Exeter, and 
in the houſe adjoining to the palace gate, has no 
authority, and, perhaps, had not ſo much as ru- 
mour to countenance it. | 
As to the time of his birth, I find the computa. 
tion has been made from Camdes' s account of his 
age, that he was born in the year 1352: andhhere- 
with correſponds an obſervation I have found in 
an aſtrological author, who, fixing his birth in 
the ſixth year of king Edward VI. which anſwers 
to the year of our lord aforeſaid, calls it, A year 
« remarkable in our chronicles; firſt; for that 
* ſtrange ſhoal of the largeſt ſea fiſhes, which quit 
te ting their native waters for freſh and untaſted 
* ſtreams, wandered up the Thames fo high, till 
« the river no longer retained any brackiſhneſs; 
ec and, ſecondly, that it is thought to have been 
c ſomewhat ſtained in our annals with the blood of 
© our noble Seymour, duke of Somerſet : events,” 
ſays he, © ſurpriſingly analogous, both to the life 
< of this adventurous voyager, fir Walter Ralegh, 
ce whoſe delight was in the hazardous difbovery. of 
cc unfrequented coaſts; and allo to his ee | 
ce death. 2 
That his younger years were ſeaſoned at the 
univerſity of Oxford, we may gather from good 
authorities; as Hooker aforeſaid, lord Bacon, and 
Anthony Wood; which laſt ſays, &© He became 
* commoner of .Ortel-college, in or about the 
* year 1368, when his kinſman C. Champernon 
e ſtudied there; and that his natural parts being 
bas Rrangely advanced vy academical learning, un- 
/ | *© der 
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der the care of an excellent tutor, he became 
e the ornament of the juniors ; and was worthily 
<« eſteemed both a PIE in oratory and eg | 
&« nhy.” 

But, in that he came ſo late thither as this au- 
thor mentions, and ſtayed ſo long there as three 
years, is a miſtake; for he will preſently appear 
two years before that time amounts to, in the wars 
abroad. a 
What time then can we ſpare for his refidence 
at Chiriſt-church college alſo, in that univerſity ; ; 
whereof Dr. Fuller would needs have him a mem | 
ber, either before or after he was of Oriel ; unleſs 

ve could find, as I fear we ſhall not, that he returned 
from the ſchool of Mars to that of the Muſes ? 

Little more can we expect to have been obſerved 
of this remote part of his life; and yet ſomething 
more in it has been preſerved by lord Bacon afore- 
faid, who had the judgment to foreſee, that every 
little circumſtance would be acceptable of a man, 

| I | Whoſe fortunes and misfortunes had rendered him 
1 ſo memorable: and, indeed, it has been repre- 


ſented to me, as a matter of no ſmall honour to 
| fir Walter Ralegh, that a caſual expreſſion of 
his, in his immature and greeneſt years, ſhould +» 
1.18 refer itſelf to the commemoration of that great 
| | philoſopher, in his ſageſt and moſt advanced age. 
Bur, as he-had obſerved, on the nature of things, 
that great objects may be diſcerned through a little 
crevice ; ſo he knew, with reſpect to the nature 
of men, that a great diſcovery of genius may be 
made through a ſmall and ſudden repartee 5 and 
henee might he be moved to remember, That 
R'while Ralegh was a ſcholar at Oxford, there was 
a cowardly fellow, who happened to be a very 


$6 good archer; * having deen groſly abuſed | , 
« « by 
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ce hy another, he bemoaned himſelf to Ralegh), is 
« and aſked his-advice, what he ſhould doi tor: nes 


“pair the wrong that had been offered him Ra- E 
e legh anſwered, Why, challenge Wen — a 
6b match of ſhooting.” : Ws 191301945 0 JOLHST 


How long he continued at the mische is im- 4 
certain. For, though ſir Robert Naunton, and 1 
poſſibly from him moſt other writers of Ralegh's 
life, have alſo conſigned him to the ſtudy of th 
law, on his leaving Oxford; there is a late author, 
who believes it a miſtake ſo obvious, that ho me- 
rit can reaſonably be aſſumed from correcting it; 
for fir Walter, at his arraignment; in a reply to 
the attorney-general, lays a heavy imprecation 
upon himſelf, « If ever he read a word of law or 
<« ſtatutes before he was a priſoner in the Tower. 
So that if this Ralegh was the author of that po- 
em before · mentioned, and of the Middle Tem ple 
in chat year it was written, which we ſhall * 
arrive at, we muſt yet take a to 2 2 law- 


yer clear from the Templar. 
For, we are expreſly told — Hooker, 6 That 
» « after Ralegh had laid a — — to build 
his actions on at the univerſity; he travelled into 
France:“ and this is confirmed by Camden, ac- 
cording to whoſe account, Ralegh could not be, 
at his departure, above ſeventeen Lend of age; 
and, by the occaſion of his firſt over, it 
will appear, that a military cou life firſt |: 
fledged his fame. For, as it has . rightly ob- 
ſerved, Ralegh had the advantage of a ſtirring age 
to encourage and - exerciſe his active genius, 
throughout the whole ſeries, of his firſt engage 
ments. ” 11 IRIS * 
France was now. embroiled i in civil wars ; Edg- 
land ſoon. after, to divert a menaced danger from 
the encroaching power of tet lent aſſiſtance to 
Vol., III. C 5 | the 4 2 


F: FORT :diſtreſſed-ard humble States as 93 
Spain, by a political repriſal, raiſed ſtubborn in- 
ſurrections in Ireland; and the pope/ to make the 
robellion more! permanent, and more plauſible, 
_ religiouſly pretended that kingdom was a my 
ſite of St. Peter. : 1 fl Ne 
0 But firſt:of France 5 and here we 2200 not-re- 
cut to the originals of thoſe commotions there; 
need not trace the Hugonots to their fountains? 
head apologiſe for their oppofitions. againſt the 
Guiſards; labour to reconcile queen Elizabeth's 
defence of another prince's oppreſſed ſubjects,» to 
the laws of nations, when imminent: danger; by 
ſuch oppreſſions, threatened her n; nor, laſtly, 
aggravate her motives againſt France in particu- 
lar, from their late violation of covenants, relating 
to the rendition of Calais; thefe topics being to 
be ſought where they have already been, and it is 
more proper they ſhould be ently: diſcuſſed... 
Sufficient therefore it will be, to obſerve in this 
place, out of Camden's Annals, that though the 
geen had her hands full of diſorders at home, 
Eſlie RS not wanting, either in cemmiſeratior 
or relief to ther perſecuted Proteſtants of France; 
and not only eahorted other. princes of the ſame 
perſuaſrort — their hands tothe common 
cauſe, but ſupplied the queen of Navarre with 
money and men to ſupport it; permitting Henry 
Champernon, à relation by marriage of the eart 
of Montgomery, to march with a ſelect troop of a 
hundred gentlemen volunteers, well re. and 
accoutred, into Franee; who bore in their ſtan- 
dard this motto: Finem det mihi virtus: Let 
* valour decide the cauſe.” 
In the liſt of theſe. volunteers, was Philip Butt 
hed, with Francis Barcley, men afterwards of note 
in their time; and this Walter Ralegh, the e 
note 
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that they were 8 received jk hes queen 
of Navarre and the princes, But what ſervices di- 
ſtinctly they, performed in France, or how long 
they continued there, neither the writers of that 
country, nor of ohr own, have, I think, given 
full ſatisfaction. This conſequence we draw from 
ſome circumſtances in the latter part of Ralegh's 
life, that he eſtabliſhed himſelf a es, re- 

putation while he yas in that kingdom; and, from 
Hooker, <« That he f ſpent good {cw of his youth 
in wars and, martial ſervices there: agreeable 
to which, is that paſſage in another author, Who 
alſo ſeems. to have known. bim; z where, ſpeaking | 
of his education, he adds, © It was not Part, but 
« wholly gentleman, wholly ſoldier.” 

Some French hiſtorians tell us, that what with 
the ſupplies of queen Elizabeth, who ſent. the 
French proteſtants a hundred thouſand angels,” be- 
ſides foe pieces of cannon and ammunition 5 andy 
what with the aids of their other allies, 'the pro- 

teſtant army, which took the field under 15 0 
Coligny and the prince of Conde, and encamped 
about Limoſin, this year of Ralegh's oing over, 
being in the. beginning of their third civil war, 
amounted to no leſs. than twenty-five thouſand 
fighting men; when the king's army under his 
brother the duke ef Anjou, being encamped at 
Rochlapeille, amoutited to above khirty thouſand. 
But oghers reckon the proteſtant army of equal 
number”; and obſerve, though their men and 

* C - | Horſe, 


horſe died at Lim 
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oſin in great numbers for want 
of food and forage; Jad, though a great reward 
was offered for 18 admiral, dead or alive, that it 
only added fuel to the fire: for, what terror could 


it ſtrike, ſays my author, into perſons who headed 
an army of thirty thauſand men, and ventured © 


their lives with the utmoſt bravery on-all occaſions? 


As for the the inſincere league,' or union of France 


and England, by the pretended' marriage, which 
appears to have been negociated two years after 
between the two crowns; it ſeems -not to have 
withdrawn theſe Engliſh auxiliaries, at leaſt not 


him along with them; becauſe Ralegh's continu- 


ance in France ould then fall wort of Hooket's | 


implication aforeſaid; © 9679 


But, as we ſhall diſcover inn to dure een in 
that kingdom beyond the death of king Charles 


IX, which, from Ralegh's entrance thither, is 
| about five years; and that, in this compaſs of 


time, near thirty battles, ſieges, overthrows, trea- 
ties, and capitulations, on one fide or other, may 
be enumerated; it is manifeſt, that our young 
volunteer was hazargoully' engaged; in ome, in nor 
ſeveral of them. AE 

He had afterwards occaſion to nithieion; upon 
bis obſerving here, the ill conſequence of having- 
commanders in equal power, whom it is almoſt 
impoſſible to chuſe ot Fan W and diſcre- 
tion. 

l ascher place Raleg h ſpeaks of a Arktabtn | 
which he and his py uſed with ſucceſs at 
Languedoc, where the enemy had fortified them- 
ſelves in certain caves, which had but one narrow 


entrance cut in the mid-way bf the high rocks 
and * which,” ſays he; ve Knew not how to 


enter by eny ladder or engine; till at laſt, by 


4 eertain bundles of lighted ſtraw, let down by | 
- : - « an 
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it an iron chain Wick a weiglity ſtone in the midi; 

* thoſe that 'defended it were ſo ſmothered, ther T 
e they ſurrendered themſelves, with their plate, 

* money, and other goods therein hidden; 
«they muſt have died Ii ike bees that are ſmoaked_ 5 
e out Jof their hives 5 

And, in another place, the gratefully takes no- 
tice of a deliverance. he had in theſe wars. It is 
where, reaſoning upon the manner and opportu- 

nities of retreats in battle, he firſt gives an ex- 
le of its being leſs honour to retire in the 
To” than' to be ruined-in the light, in the ſenti- f 
ment of M. de la Noue; upon the retreat made 
juſt before the battle of Moncountour. * For © 
ſays that Frenchman, ſtaying upon our reputa-- 
tion in ſhew, not tc diſlodge by night ; we loſt 

_ *'gur reputation indeed, in diflodging by days,  ® 
« whereby we were forced to fight upon our diſa 
* advantage, and to our ruin”: « Ver, (ſays Ra- 5 9 
legh) . did: that worthy denn, count Lodo- 

* 1 of Naffau, role the late famous prince 

of Orange, make the retreat at Moncountopr oa + 
44 with ſo reat” reſolution, as he ſaved one half of 
the prote E. army, then broken and diſband- 

1 ct which ' myſelf was an eye witneſs, and 
is one of them who. had cauf tg think Him 
e 2 b 974 J 4TH M7. 
But, by what means Rale L een ed That bm 
1 deſtruction, whict . et m e 
thirq year of 1 this turbulenl period, unleſs. with . 

_ Foutg ” Slay (afterwards 'a Knight of great re. 
now 05 his accompliſhments, and the patronage | 
of other men's, then upon his travels in France) 
he took Ganfttaty in the embaffador Walfingham's  . 
houſe, we: deſpair, at this diſtance, of learning: 
tor then the crueVand inſidious ybung king afd Et 


aid, named by the queen- mother, and her fire- 
C3 . _ - brands 
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4s till in leſs cha two. years after. that i 
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| brands of religion, 12 1 55 that horrible maf. 


 facre of of all rhe, proteſtants in the capital city, and 


other parts of his realm; the invitation to which 
was the nuptials of his ſiſter: . the ſignal to which, 


Was the bell they rung to their Pio, Is mattins ; and,, 
in the execution whereof, among many thouſands, a 


Kell che great admiral aforeſaid, by the procure- 
855 of his implacable enemy. the. fk, oX * 
Guiſe. 

And, though the comet, which fon alter glared, 
out of the face of heaven upp theſe bloody actors 
for many months together, ſegms to have wrought 
Httle, remorſe, or contritign Is them ring. life; 
yet is their untimely and. vio lent end, with the ex- 
tirpation of the very line af Valgis, ſomewhat fe- 
markable; eſpec 1 that of this king himſelf, 
whoſe carly deli in hunting of wild beaſts, thus 


2 e to the Nanghter of his fellow-creatures; 
inhuman, maſ⸗ 
ſacre, his in Fade of. his People 8. blood, 
was avenched b ef w liltib ble ee of his 
ode _ TR 1191. 5 
„ Nov, that Ralegh Was, bil the death of thar 
king: and W ehe ger, an. Tance, We may be 
Fully convinced, fram e further, hgh 1 have for- 
tunately met with, in an em 0 author of. his 
own time. For, Mr. Riba ackluyt, in his. mol 
„ of voyages, 1 g his tran- 
Nation of à French adventure therein 10 f ir Walzer | 
Ralegh, tells him, That offs” lipg: to mind | yo 
3s hach ſpent more =, aps in France than J, an un- 
< derftand, the French better than myſelf; I per- 
*©, ceived you approved my endeavour, not for any 
en private eaſe, but for the ſpecial Care you | had of 
N ee be em loyed in your 0! n. Nke enter. 
Lochlize.“ And how bene k bad been in 
Fr e 


if >, ve * 8 
31H ai; SE * * 2120 4 — 5 23% gi 7 4} * . i 4+ 3% 


M's | 
ert 


France, r in his dedic 


that himſelf had been five years in that ie en $1.4 
ſo that Balegh: muſt baden lt * Mag 
therge ur ng nt 1 FLA comedy 


And this will ad u near — . — we are! 'to | 
lool for him in London, if we gake for our Suk F 


in the chronology of Ralegh's life, that cop 
verſes before · mentioned, which, Agthony - 


took for his, in relation to. Balegh's ay lten, | 
| Theſe verſes I have found to be a commendatory 


poem of three ſtanzas, by Walter Rawely of, the 
Middle-Temple, as he is there written; and. print- e 


ed among others, before a ſatire called, The Steel 


Glaſs, publiſhed in 1 576, Dy learned. and i 8 5 


nious poet of pute in thoſe e days, George. Gale 
cCoigne, eſq. 

I have had the opportuaiy, of. ſeeing tome ori: 
ginal manuſcripts o 
and his name written ſeveral times- by his own 


hand, I ſhall not cavil at the pſeudography there- . 


fir Walter Ralegh's writing, 


ti ro, i Fab. Ow 
Walſingham of his firſt edition of thoſe voyages 
where he takes the ogcaſion 0 tell his patrons, . 


of before the ſaid printed copy of verſes. ; becauſe 4 


J could inſtance greater errors of the like, nature, 


which yet haye not excluded authors from the re- 
putation of their compoſitions; but more eſpe- 
cially, becauſe there are ſome glimmering cireums | 


ſtances which render the writing of that piece by 
this our author probable to me; as namely, a kind 
of familiar dependency. which. that Gascoigne had 


upon the lord Gray of Wilton; as in the dedica- P 
tion of this, and ſome other gf; his. works, i evi: 


dent under which nobleman, Ralegh will ſoon 


after appear 19 hans. Kerved on Für wars of Trer 1 


denn. Gaſcoigne had led 4 life. fomewhar like © 
Ralegh in foreign travel and minrafy ſervices, Fr 
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be noted, Gaſcoigne uſed the. very 
motto under his pictore, prefixed to that ſatire bes. 


fore- mentioned; which, after his death, is ſo 


well known to have been aſſumed by, or appro: 
priated to, Ralegh himſelf; ** Tam Martii, quam 


Mercurio.“ All which ſeem to ſhadow out the 
| inks, if not the perfect chain, of ſome acquaint 


ance between them. But the poem itſelf, to me 
diſcovers, in the very firſt line of it, a great air 
of that ſolid axiomatical vein, which is ouſeyrable 


in other productions of Ralegh's muſe: 
0 « Sweet were the - would pleaſe exch kind of 


->*"tafte. obs 


*s * 1 


Aid the whole middle of + Hexaftic, is eh an 


LE inddeatten of his on fortune or fate „ ſuch. a cas 
tion againſt that envy of ſuperior merit, which he 


himſelf ever ſtruggled with; that it could pro- 
g kon no hand more properly' than his own. 


n Tho? ſandy: minds i in ſundry'4 ſort do n 


« Yer worthieſt wights yield praiſe to every pain: J 


„% But envious brains do nought, or light eſteem, 


* 2 Such ſtately ſteps as they cannot attain: £94 


« For whoſo reaps renown above the reſt, - 
3" With heaps of hate ſhall farely- be oppreſo. * 


1 Laftly, As to the particular of his being at this 
2 of the Middle- Temple, all we can conclude 
t is, ſince he has ſo publicly and ſolemnly pro- 


teſted he” ef mover, ſtudied the law there; that it 


mip ty in the inns of court then, as 
it is now, for a young - gentleman to be with a 


es friend, or have the uſe of his chambers while he 
is out of town, or even have chambers of his 
down, rather than be confined to, the ſingularities 


of 


| of « fanilyincJodgings, and never read x ward. e 
the law; much de bre any y purpoſe to Pre- 
tiſe it: i i 70. N 1 
His next ſtage of ation: was in the Nether- 

lands, according to one of the writers of his life; 
who tells us, he ſerved under the prince of Orange, 
as 2 volunteer againſt the Spaniards; making nf | 
ſelf, in the Low- Countries, maſter of the art mi- 
| krary; and confirming, throngh the ſucceſs of his 
firſt campaighs, his reſolution to advance himſelf 
by. ne 10.28: the nobler and readier N to 
3 Rediir 3 alls | intimates. alas befvre 
| he was in Ireland under the lord Grey, he was en- 
gaged in the N _ allo in a e 
mum 4 Ho 1 1 1901232 
Another wakes likewiſe: agrees in this Lows 
Connie ſervice, and 3 at ſea, before l 
legh was known at court. — 19a 
But, the firſt of theſe rwo' writers mentions an 
5 earlier expedition of Ralegh's in Ireland, before 
this of the Low- Countries, as his firſt expoſure to 
2 military life, being ignorant of all che 8 time hjge 
paſſed in the Erench wars; and the laſt fixes kim ä 
m that firſt Iriſh expedition, under general Noris 
L apprehend them to be both miſtaken; the 5 
e in that Ralegh appears not to have been 
twice againſt the rebels in Ireland, nor once at his 
firſt engagement in war; and the latter, in that 
this Norris appears not to be in Ireland, when the 
courſe of Ralegh's employment will allow him to 
have been in that kingdom: but now there is 
toom for Ralegh's being in the Netherlands, we 
Wer- general Norris to be there too. L 
For the emperor Charles's natural ſon, Don 
John of Auſtria, a briſk, forward young man, 
 Buſhed: with the late victorious: battle of Lepanto 
: | againſt 


'®, 


3 ne Turks, i eee 
being ſent by his brother the Ring of Spain in he 
year 157 75 governor af the Low- Countries, to 
divert his mind from higher views at home; and, 
having incurred the general odium of the States | 
for his tyranny over them, no leſs. than the j Jen» 
louſy « of the Engliſh, for his treachery to this na- 
tion: queen Elizabeth thought the Dutch now - 
more immediately needful of her notice; and 
more particularly. from a diſcovery that had been 
made to her, ſome ſay, by the prince of Orange, 
of a vain project the ſaid Don 5 had form'd, "of 
reſcuing the queen of Scots ont of priſon; and, | 
by marriage with her, or the force of arms, to 
ethrone the queen of England, and make him 
maſter of her crown; © For Don John's haughty 


2 4 of himſelf,” ſays Ralegh, . overcame - 


ae greateſt. Ces, though his jadgmend 
as ever weak to manage the leaſt. | 
"Wherefore the queen not only veceded- from 
that peace with the Spaniards, ard neutrality 
then in agitation; but ſent the States both men 
and money, as they had requeſted, techrry on the 
War more powerfully againſt them 
Among the forces, both En gi and Scots; 
which now poured over, — ſir John Norris, 
fir Robert Stewart, colonel John North, Henry Ca 
vendiſh, and others, not to forget colonel Thomas 
Morgan, whoſe veteran troops were the firſt per- 
fect Harquebufiers of our nation, and the firſt who 
taught us to like the muſket; there is here, and 
. only, I think, a vaganey in the ſtory of Ra- 
legh, that will admit of him under the firſt of 
» thoſe commanders ; ſo might he probably ſhare in 
the danger and honour of that memorable Lam- 
b mas-Day, anno 1578, which buried the reputa- 
ä | Jon of Don John ; which he did not twa months 
. | ſurviye; 
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faked 30 and which has raiſed the emulation of 
| pencils,. as as well as. pens, to-commemorate. 

For the States having thus gathered a poverful 
army, and planted themſelves near the village of 

imenant, about a league from Mecklin: Hen 
John, at the head of, ſome ſay thirty 3 | 
men, being afliſted by the prince of Parma, Mon- 
dragon, and other the beſt commanders of Spain, 
now reſolyed to give them battle. He made a 
furious onſet; but, in the end, by a notable ſtra- 
tagem, Was .deluded to a great overthrow. For 


5 perceiving, a8, he thought, the whole confederate 


army encamped before the faid village, in an open 
and inviting plain; Don John precipitately de- | 
rached a ſtronger force to encounter them; w! 
ſo. ſucceeded on. hoth ſides, that the States amy 
ter a convenient reſiſtance, feigning a flight, 
quitted this their counterfeit camp, the Spaniards 
eagerly purſuing, in a. ſcattered and diſorderly 
manner, to compleat their ſuppoſed victory; ll, 
amazed, they found themſelves in the midſt ". 
the fugitives true camp, environed with-ninetee 
thouſand horſe and foot; a number conſiderably. - 
greater than the aſſailants. To extricate 'therii- ® 
ſelves. was impoſſible ; there was a river on one {id 
when they attempted the thicket on the — ol 
was lined TM, an. armed. ambuſcade of. Engliſh 


1 
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themſelvbs further remarkable, peng off 
armour and cloaths, and fighting in their ſhirts; 
till at laſt, thoſe who had purſued the States arm 
in a pretended flight, were themſelves driven, with 
great ſlaughter, to a re ene 
Soon after his brother fir Humphry Gilbert, 
having now newly obtained a Yar, of the queen 
to plant and inhabit ſome northern parts of Ame- 
rica, unpoſſeſſed by any prince i whom ſhe was 
in alliance, ſoon engaged Ralegh, upon his re- 
turn into England, who was always ready to graſp 
at every occaſion, that might reputably advance 
his fortune or his knowledge, to embark in this 
adventure. For, though che coaſts, from the 
{ape of Florida northward, to the iſles now called 
the Newfoundlands, had been before diſcovered 
by John Cabot the father, with Sebaſtian and San 
eius his ſons, both Engliſnmen, through the au- 
thority and expence of king Henry VII, yet there 
wanted not only more inland reſearches, and the 
eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, but the very trade 
And commerce with Newfoundland was very ſloth- 
fully neglected, even lince the reign of king Ed- 
"ward VI. | 
Gilbert having, as I ſaid, procured! an ple 
Emmiſion to repoſſeſs theſe advantages with im- 
provement, many gentlemen of good account re- 
ſorted to him, among whom was his brother Ra- 
legh; ſo that from theſe preparations was expect- 
ed a potent fleet. Nevertheleſs, among ſuch va- 
riety of volunteers, diſpoſitions ' were various; 
which, in the end, bred divifion, and even con- 
fuſion of the attempt; for, after the Mapping g Was 
by degrees prepared, and the men ready to go 
abroad; ſome diſagreeing in opinion, ſome bin. 
ing at obedience, and others failing of their pro- 
miſes and wes” the | greater number were 
dif! perſed, 
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diſperſed, ones by the general, hgh a few only of 
his fared frie However, with theſe he ven- 


tured to ſea; where, having taſted of no les miſ⸗ 
fortune, he was ſhortly after driven to retire home 
with the loſs of a tall ſhip; and, more to his grief; 
of a valiant gentleman named Miles Morgan. 
- This misfortune at ſea, and loſs of a ſhip, with 
that valiant gentleman, I have not only reaſon to 
believe, was, by a ſharp engagement they had 
with the Spaniards, however tenderly — at 
that time, perhaps to avoid their triumph, but 
that Ralegh was in this very eee ne his 
life in great danger. 
For, there is another author, who, in his 44 
dreſs to him before · mentioned, tells him, that 
after his return from his land ſervices, having 
gained | ſufficient knowledge and experience there- 
in; © to the end, that you might be every w 
<« able to ſerve your prince and commonwealt 
(ſays he) ( you were deſirous to be acquainted 
« with the maritime affairs; then you, together 
with your brother Sir Humphry Gilbert, tra- 
<< yelled the ſeas for the ſearch of ſuch countries, 
<« as, if they had then been diſcovered, infinite 
* commodiries, in ſundry reſpects, would have ens 
< ſued ; and whereof there was no doubt, if a 
“fleet then accompanying you had, according to 
3 followed you; or yourſelf had - 
© eſcaped the dangerous ſea-fi, hr, when many 
<< of TI company was ſlain, and your ies there- 
«with alſo ſore . and diſabled. a Fine” + 
This ill ſucceſs kept not theſe adventurers long 
abroad; and now new diſturbances broke ou 
| which called for men of experience in war at home. 
For the firſt dart of any conſequence, which was 
thrown from Spain or Rome upon Ireland, being 
m1 mY we *ͤ then find Ralegh among that 
; body 
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body of: his couptrymen, which effectually broke 
its force, and ſhielded off the miſchief 1 N 
it wotild otherwiſe have galled that kin 
For, as_ to the invaſion of Thomas Stu yang two 
years. before, it blew over into Africa; where that 
meteor of oſtentation, and tool of ambitious prin- 
des, fell in the plains of Alcazar, and with royal 
company expired. But James Fitz- morris of the 
Geraldine family was come over, and not long 
after San Joſepho, under the pope's banner, with 
Spaniſh-Jand Italian forces, to aſſiſt the Deſmonds 
ener rebellion, and had landed in three 
m1 s at Smerwick in Kerry; where, having built 
rt which they calld; Fort del Ore, and refor- | 
Lilie it witli the benedictions of Allen an Iriſh; 
and Sanders an Engliſh jeſuit: the Iriſn rebels, 
under fir James asd ſir John, brothers to the late 
earlof Deſmond, ſoon reſorted, thithet to oin, as 
the Engliſh forces alſo did to diſperſe chem. Their 
ſhips: were ſoon taken: by Thomas Courtenay, a 
Devonſnire gentleman; and Fitz-morris himſelf, 
fora prey he had made of ſome! Garons and other 
Cattle, was by ſir William Burk and his ſons oon 
flain, and his quarters expoſed at Kilmallock. 
The next, whoſe fate drew on, was fir 
James Deſmond; who, on the fourth! of Auguſt, 
in the above. mentioned year, having made an in- 
road upon Muſkerry, and: taken a: great booty 
from ſir Cormac: Mac Teige, ſheriff of -Corke ; 
the ſaid ſheriff making head againſt him, recoyered 
the booty, wounded fir James mortally," and took 
him priſoner. In that condition he was kept, till 
by letters from the lord juſtice fir William Pet- 
ham, and the council, he was delivered to ſir 
Warham Sentleger, then — Mun- 
* and to __ n Ae 1 to 
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the commiſfon, directed 10 chem, he. sl, 6x- 
amined, indicted, arraigned, and then, upon 
judgment, drawn, hanged, and quartered, - and, 
his head and limbs * E the city gates of 
Corke, for a terror to ociates, — 2. prey 
for the fowls of the ith. And this is the firſt | 
pearance we meet with of Ralegh in Ireland, 
enough to ſhake the report of thoſe who ſay, be | 
was a militia there, and had his firſt commiſſion 
= from Arthur lord Grey, baron of Wilton. 
But the chief commander in theſe parts, at 7.— 
time, was the earl of Ormond, ſoon after gover- 
nor of Munſter, a man of ſuch loyalty, as to have 
reduced his rebellious brothers to allegiance; and 
of ſuch courage, as conſtantly partaking in every 
danger with his own ſoldiers, made hoy much be- 
loved by all his adherents; while h ec parent 
contempt thereby of that danger, . 
leſs fear from all his adverſaries... n the 
dther ſide, bendin g his courſe againſt I foreign 
enemy, encamped his army at Tralegh, Within 
ken of the Spaniſh fort e hereupon many 
thoſe invaders diſſoldged, whom the carl va- 
antly engaged, ſlaying ſome, and taking others 
A z the reſt flew to the coverts of Olalin- 
| Bk 3 he took, confeſſed their force was | 
not above ſeven une ſtrong; but that they 
brought arms and ammynition for five thou- 
ſand natives, beſides a maſs. of money for the 
Deſmonds and Dr. Sanders, and daily expected 
flarther ſupplies from Rome; for! it was 9 
determined by the Pope and king Philip to make 
à compleat conqueſt of Iceland, and England be- 
fides.;. nay, ſo confident they ſeemed of ſucceſs, 
if we can credit the aſſertion of an author who 


Was this . in Spain, that his holineſs had pro- 
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ment of the Engliſh camp, to flock in p. 
ther, and glean away whatever they ſa 


| who being demanded, What he intended to have 
done with them? boldly anſwered, To have hun 


of his own neckbands; and dealt with the reſt of 
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uten of E 
Precious blood, ſays he, as foon as de ſhould. be 


Now, after the aforeſaid efoar; aboyt three | 
hundred of the enemy !:avin ng made their 
back to the fort, the earl followed them edſei 
and encamped at Dingle; but wanting ammuni?- 
tion for a battery, was forced to retire. And, find- 
ing himſelf of unequal force to withſtand another 
ſally the Spaniards made, returned to join the de- 
puty at Rakele; who having now about eight hun- 
dred horſe and foot with ' m, under the conduct 
of captain Ralegh, Zouch, Denny, Mackworthg 
and others, decamped and marched' up towards 
the fort: But Ralegh, who had obſerved it to be 
the cuſtom of the Iriſh Kerns, upon any 'diſlodg- 
ties thi- 

aw left be- 
hind ; : - lingered, and lay in ambuſh” to receive 
them. They came accordingly with their wonted 
conſtancy and greedineſs; but, in the midſt of 
their proling, Ralegh fell upon them ſo advanta- 
geonſly, that he encloſed them all with his men, 
and took every rebel —_ te ſpot, who Was not 
llain in refiſtance. HH) ie ETON 

Among them there was one laden with Lilien 
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up the Engliſh churls. Well, faid Ralegh. but 
they ſhall now ſerve for an Iriſh kern; ſo com- 
manqed him to be immediately tucked up in one 


theſe” rob bers and murderers Keen to their 
deſerts. 44% is 

We read of Another Triſh rebel, of Weer. rank; 
named Brian O Rourk ; who being afterwards. to 


ſuffer at the gallows, ſhewed! great concern that 
it 
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ib was do be by the common baker; and earneſtly 
petitioned, not for pardon or preſervation of hs 
life, but that they would change the inſtrument ß 
his death; and, inſtead of a rope, to let him take a 77 
his ſwing in a withy ; but, being aſked,” Why he 

inſiſted upon ſuch an inſignificant diſtinction? he 
anſwered, It was a diſtin&tion had been paid to 


* 


his countrymen before him. Mad 
While the lord-deputy lay before the fort, there 
arrived. in the bay of Smerwick, vice-admiral 
Bingham, and ſoon after fir William Winter, ad- 
miral of the fleet, with freſh ſupplies: - hereupon 
the lord-deputy reſolved to beſiege the fort by 
land, while the admiral ſhould barter it by ſea. 
But firſt the Spaniards were ſummoned to ſurren- 
der at diſcretion, they anſwered, © They were 
«* ſent, ſome from the Holy Father, who had 
* given that realm to king Philip; and ſome 
* from that king, who was to recover this land to 
ce the church of Rome, which, by her majeſty's ; 
* means, was become ſchiſmatical and excommu- 
* nicate; therefore, in ſhort, were obliged to 
«* retain what they had, and recover what they 
* TT ER , 
Nor did they omit the e they thought 
this parley would produce, of finding the Engliſh 
unguarded,. to make a fally upon them; but they 
valoùr of Ralegh's company, and that of captain 
Denny, that ſuch as were not left dead behind, 
Yor, forced to retreat with more haſte than good 
x The culverins, and other. pieces of ordnance, w_ 
being now landed, and a large mountainous bank A 
laboriouſly cut through, for the carriages to paſs 
to the place convenient for planting them; the 
deputy is ſaid to have given the enemy another 
Vol.. III. D ſummons 
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ſummons by cannon-ſhot to ſurrender, and receive 
mercy. But they anſwered as before; thereupon 
the artillery was ordered to attack the fort both by 
land and water. fn S | 2 
Ralegh commanded the firſt three days after the 
opening of the trenches; and aſſaulted the fort ſo 
roughly from his battery, that he forced the Spa- 
niards to ſeveral excurſions ; but they ſkirmiſned 
ſo warily, and hived again ſo nimbly, that there 
was no cloſing with them effectually. . 
The fourth day was commanded by Zouch, un- 


ger whom John Cheke, the ſon of a knight well 


known among the learned for his writings, ven- 
turing ſo near the fort as to look over the para- 
pet, being obſerved by a Spaniard, who levelled. 


huis piece and brought him to the ground. But 


now the trenches for the full battery were drawn ſo 
near the Spaniards, and the Engliſh played their 
cannon fo furiouſly and inceſſantly upon them from 
every ſide; and, finding no ſuccours arrive, they 
beat a parley, and hung out the white flag, crying 
out Miſericordia, Miſericordia; but the lord- 
deputy. would not liſten to any treaty with the 
confederates of waitors and rebels; no, not ſo 
much as to their departure with bag and baggage, 
or free paſſage to any one particular perfon ; no- 
thing bur an abſolute ſurrender: and, as for mercy, 
which Hooker before intimates to have beenoffered 
on proviſo of their timely ſubmiſſion, we find, by 
Edmnnd Spenſer, who was then ſecretary to the 
lord deputy, and upon the very ſpot, that his 
lordſhip never gave the Spaniards any hopes 
1 „ | 5 
For, after the lord-deputy had diſcovered that 
they had yielded, and ſurrendered the fort, on the 
ninth of November, Ralegh and Mackworth, Who 
had the ward of that day, firſt entered the caſtle, 
8 4 | and, 
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and, with their companies, made a great flaugh- 


ter; ſo that, except one Iriſh nobleman, who Was 


reprieved, another Iriſhman, and an Engliſhman, 
who were ſent to public execution, except alſo 


San Joſepho the Spaniſh commander, and his camp 


maſter, with a few Spaniſh officers, who were ſent 
priſoners into England, and reſerved for ranſom ; 
all the invaders, between four and five hundred, 
were, according to the deputy's poſitive command, 


* 
\ 


put to the ſword; and the country was thus weeded 


of theſe noxious foreignets. As for Ralegh, he never 


was taxed, that. I can learn, with any cruelty upon 
this account, more than M. 
the officers. WET „ 
Ralegh was quartered this winter at Cork, where 
he obſerved the. ſeditious practices of David, lord 
Barry, Patrick Condon, and other ringleaders of 
the rebellion in thoſe parts, to diſtreſs ſo into- 
lerably thoſe ſubjects who were peacefully inclined, 
and foment the diſaffected to an inſurrection; that 
he was forced to take a journey in perſon to the 
lord-deputy at Dublin; where he remonſtrated 


the dangerous conſequences he foreſaw, ſo urgent- 


ly, that, the caſe being taken into conſideration by 
his lordſhip and the council,. they returned him 
with a full commiſſion to enter upon -the caſtle, 
called Barry-Court, with all other lands of the ſaid 


Barry, and to reduce him to peace and ſubjection, 


by ſuch means as he judged moſt feaſible ; appcint- 
ing him for his farther enablement a party of 
Ms: EE ff. 
In the interim, ſuch meaſures were uſed with 
thoſe in authority at Cork, that the commiſſion 
popes of little effect; but, though the eſtate of 
Barry-More, was made over to the mother of 
David Barry, and only rented to the ſon; and 
though it was his principal ſeat; yet, pare in 
| | ; 2 e ear 


ack worth, or the reſt of 
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fear of that commiſſion, partly; through ſpite and 
indignation, he burned the caſtle himſelf to the 
ground, and waſted the country about it with 
greater outrage and deſtruction, than his ENEMIES, 
had they taken it, would have done. 

"Moreover, as Ralegh was on his journey back 
t) his quarters, an old rebel of Barry's Radon, 
named Fitz- Edmonds, and his crew, fallied from 

their ambuſcade, and croſſed him, to oppoſe his 
paſſage, whom Ralegh manfully encountered and 

defeated, or at leaſt broke through them, ſo that 
he got clear over the river; but one of his com- 
pany, Mr. Henry Mole, following, his horſe foun- 
dering, threw him down in the middle of it 
where, between fear of drowning and being taken 
by the enemies, he called out to Ralegh for help; 

who, though he had eſcaped both dangers, yet in- 
curred them again to fave his companion's life; but 
Mole, in haſte and confuſion remounting, over- 
leaped his horſe, and fell down on the other fide 
into a deep mire, where he might have been ſtifled 
had not Ralegh recovered him a ſecond time, and 
brought him ſafe to land: but his horſe run over 
to the rebels. 
| Ralegh waited on che oppoſite bank, with his 
ſtaff in one hand, and a piſtol in the other, for the 
reſt of his company, who were yet to croſs the 
river; among whom was his ſervant Jenkin, who 
had two hundred pounds of his money in charge; 
a ſum in thoſe days enough to make a ſoldier of 
fortune in theſe circumſtances look about him; 
eſpecially now Fitz-Edmonds had got a recruit of 
twelve men, and was in all above twenty ſtron 
againſt him. Yet this hero, as his party called 
him, when he beheld Ralegh ſtand his. ground, 
and the reſt of his company advance, whom he 


poſſibly thought * be of greater number. than 
. hey 
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| they were, only exchanged a few: rough. words 


with him, and thought it beſt to offer no funzt : 


moleſtation. 
Soon after the carl of Ormond dean Fromm 


his long and weariſome ſervices here to England, 
about the ſpring of the year 1381. His govern- 


ment of Munſter was given to captain Ralegh, in 
commiſſion with ſir William Morgan and captain 
Piers. Ralegh lay for the moſt part at Liſmore; 


and, in the country and woods thereabouts, ſpent 


all this ſummer in continual action againſ} the 
rebels. 

Then Ralegh removed, with his little band of 
fourſcore foot and eight horſe, to his old quarters - 
at Cork; but receiving intelligence by the way, 
that the arch-traitor Barry was at Clove, with ſe- 
veral hundred men, he reſolved to paſs through 
that town, and offer him the combat. Accord- 


ingly, at the town's end, he met Barry and his 


forces, whom Ralegh charged with great begs 
and put him to flight, 
As he purſued his journey, he overnaok: another 
company of the enemy in a plain, by a wood ſide; 
upon whom, having only ſix horſemen with him, 
expecting probably his company would ſoon join 
him, he gave the onſet; but the rebels, who were 
in much greater number, being cut off from the 
wood, and having no other relief, faced about, and 
fought very deſperately, killing five of the horſes 
belonging to Ralegh's company, whereof his own 
was one, and he himſelf very near being overborne 
by the numbers upon him, had not his truſty ſer- 
vant, Nicholas Wright, a Yorkſhire man, inter- 
poſed ; who perceiving his maſter's horſe ſo mor- 
tally wounded with darts, and plunging paſt all 


recovery, encountered ſix of the enemy at once, 


| and killed one of them; while another of his-fel- 
| D * EE low- 
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low-fervants, named Patrick Fagaw, reſcued Ra- 
legh; which had been ſo unſycceſsfully attempted 
by James Fitz-Richard and his kern, both of Ra- 
legh's company, that the man was ſlain, and the 
maſter very near the {ame fate; whereupon Ra- 
legh would not ſuffer Wright to fight by him any 
longer, but ordered him to charge above hand and 
ſave the gentleman: at which command he ruſhed 
- into'the throng of the enemy, diſpatched the an- 
tagoniſt, who preſſed foreſt upon Mr. Fitz-Richard, 
and reſcued him. = 7 
In this ſharp ſkirmiſh there were many of the 
rebels lain, and two taken priſoners, whom Ra- 
legh carried with him to Cork; and while he 
Jay there, he performed ſeveral other notable 
ſervices, which deſerve to be for ever regiſtered. 
Among the reſt, his excellent conduct in the ſeizure 
of the lord Roch, is more particularly remembered 
and-applauded, . . - . F | 
This nobleman, being much ſuſpected to hold 
confederacy with ſome of the chief rebels, Ralegh 
undertook to bring him, with his family, before 
the earl of Ormond at Cork, But the deſign of 
this hazardous ſurprize took air among the enemy, 
and a party of eight hundred men, under Fitz- 
Edmonds and Barry, were gathered to way-lay the 
"Engliſh either going or coming. However Ra- 
Jegh, knowing the lord Roch to be a powerful 
and popular man among the Iriſh, ſo ſuddenly. 
' commanded all his company to be in readineſs by 
_ "Eleven o'clock that night, and they were ſo punes: 
_ tual to the hour, that he directly marched away to 
Bally in Harſh, which was Roch's ſeat, about 
twenty miles from Cork, and eſcaped the ambu- 
ſeade. e 
Hie arrived there by break of day; but the 
townſmen were to alarmed, that they ſoon ga- 
| | | thered - 
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thered five hundred ſtrong. Ralegh. drew up, 
and in ſuch manner beſtowed his men in the town 
itſelf, that he ſoon quelled and reſtrained the 
people there: then ſelecting half a dozen out of his 
company, and having appointed another little party. 
to follow him, he marched up to the caſtle. 
He was met by three or four of Rach's gentle- 
men, of whom he deſired to ſpeak with their lord; 
which was agreed to on condition he would diſmiſs: 
three or four of his own attendants; to Which, 
with apparent readineſs, he complied; but fo con- 
trived that none of them were locked out. Then 
he gave. directions which way the reſt alſo, with- 
out the gates, might be admitted, whilſt he ſhould 
Hold the lord Roch in diſcourſe ; which ſucceeded. 
' fo happily, that, by degrees, his whole compli- 
ment were got within the court-yard, ſome guard- 
ing the gates, others watching in the hall, each 
having his piece loaden with a brace of balls. 
The lord Roch was amazed and terrified at ſo 
filent and inſenſible a ſeizure ; but, diſſemblin 
his uneaſineſs, he would needs have Ralegh, — 
the gentlemen with him, participate of his plenti- 
ful table; yet the policy of his hoſpitality did not 
defeat that of their enterprize; for, as ſoon as the 
dinner was over, Ralegh ingenuouſſy laid open 
the occaſion of his viſit, Lord Roch made many 
excuſes, and, in the end, abſolutely refuſed to go 
along with him. But, when the commiſſion was 
produced, and he found Nane inflexible, he 
choſe to do that by conſent, which he found he 
muſt do by compulſion. Then Ralegh urged him 
to oblige his townſmen likewiſe, who had ſo faith- 
fully riſen for his defence in his neighbourheod, 
to eſcort and defend him in his journey : to-which 
lord Roch alſo conſented, profeſſing he doubted not 
5 4 - but 
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but to char himſelf of whatever allegation ſhould 
be laid to his charge. 8 | 

When his lordſhip, wich his lady and attendants, 
had made themſelves ready, Ralegh was for ano- 
ther nocturnal progreſs; but, though the night 

fell out ſo very dark and tempeſtuous, and the 
the ways were ſo full of hills and dales, rocks and 
precipices, that many of his ſoldiers were much 
bruiſed by falls, and one of them ſo mortified that 
he loſt his life in the march; yet the veil where- 
with the reſt were ſheltered, by that obſcurity, 
from the more dangerous ambuſcades of the enemy, 
Who had every where beſtrewed the paſſages to 
intercept them, made ſuch ſufficient compen ations 
for thoſe diſaſters, that, by the next morning 
early, he ſafely preſented his priſoners to the ge- 
neral,” not without raiſing an univerſal aſtoniſh- 
ment at his dextrous evaſion of ſo many perils. 
But the lord Roch, upon examination, being ho- 


nourably acquitted, he approved himſelf a faith- 


ful ſubje& ever after, and three of his ſons laid 
down their lives in her majeſty's ſervice. 

In the month of Auguſt, the ſame year, the 
lord-deputy mae the aforeſaid captain John Zouch 
governor of Munſter, with whom Ralegh and 
Dowdal made ſeveral journies to ſettle and compoſe 
the country ; but the certain place of their reſi- 
dence was at Cork: and when Zouch, with Dow- 
dal, made that ſecret expedition, in which he 
lopped off the third branch of this venomous hy- 
dra, fir John Deſmond; whoſe body was hung by 

the heels on a gibbet, then fixed on the gates of 
that city, and his head ſent to London; he left 
the goyernment of Cork to Ralegh, who appears 
no longer, after this reduction, in the wars of. 


| Ireland; * how well his ſervices were received. 
by 


— 


— 
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by the queen, and how nobly ſhe. rewarded him 
for them after the ear] of Deſmond himſelf was 
ſlain, we ſhall hear, when we arrive at the time that 
his large poſſeſſions came to be divided among 
thoſe, who had aſſiſted in quenching the flames of 
his rebellion. ' 5 i 
Räalegh was not long in England, before his re- 
lation in ſome degree to the court began to appear, 
Tradition has induſtriouſly aſcribed his firſt intro- 
duction thither to a piece of gallantry, wherewith 
he ſurprized the queen accidentally in one of her 
walks. 1 Trae 1 
«© Her majeſty meeting,” ſays my author, 
« with a plaſhy place, made ſome ſcruple to go 
« on; when Ralegh, dreſſed in the gay and gen- 
<« teel habit of thoſe times, preſently caſt off and 
„ ſpread his new pluſh cloak on the ground, 
«© whereon'the queen trod gently over, rewardin 
« him afterwards with many ſuits for his ſo free 
« and ſeaſonable tender of ſo fair a foot-cloth. 
« Thus an advantageous admiſſion into the notice 
« of a prince, is more than half a degree to pre- | 
« ferment.” 12155 * \ 
After this, Ralegh coming to court, and find- 
ing ſome hopes of the queen's favour reflecting 
upon him, he wrote in a glaſs window, obvious 
to her eye, | 


« Fain would I climb, yet fear I to fall.” 
Under which her majeſty ſoon after wrote, 
« If thy heart fail es climb not at all.” g 
_ But, though he hen made a very elegant ap- 
pearance, as well in the ſplendor of attire, as the 


politeneſs of addreſs; having a good preſence in a 
5 | I | _ handſome 
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handſome and well compacted perſon; a ſtrong 
natural wit, and a better judgment; with a bold 
and plauſible tongue, whereby he could ſ . . 
his parts to the beſt advantage; all very engag 
advocates for royal favour, eſpecially in a fem: i- 
| ſovereign; but, be that as it may, we find hin, 
upon his return into England, employed in an 
expedition or two, by authority from the court; 
they being upon occaſions of ſtate : and, though it _ 
imports not much whether it was now, or before 
he was in Ireland, chat he accompanied the French 
embaſſador, monſieur Simier, among thoſe gentle- 
men who were appointed for his ſafe convoy to 
France: yet, if that embaſſador returned home, 
when his maſter the duke of Anjou, came laſt over 
in November, the year before- named, this is the 
place for it to be mentioned in. | = 

But, after the duke of Anjou himſelf had been 
three months in England, he alſo departed to take 
upon him the government of the Netherlands. 
This departure was in February fellowing; and, 
though the queen ſeems to have declined the mar- 
riage with him, principally becauſe ſhe found her 
miniſtry ſo averſe to it ; yet there was an author, 
and his printer, who, for having publiſhed a little 
treatiſe apainſt it about two years before, had their 
hands cut off but a few days after the duke come to 
London: and ſhe ſnewed him many other marks 
of favour and diſtinf&tion ; particularly when he 
left the kingdom, ſhe bore him company in perſon 
to Dover; and, having appointed a moſt ſplendid 
retinue of nobles and gentlemen to wait upon him 
to his new government; I find that Ralegh was alſo 
among this grand aſſembly. They attended the 
duke to Antwerp, where, making a moſt magni- 
ficent proceſſion, he was created dyke of Brabant, 
&c. and inveſted with his charge. N 
| Ralegh 
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Ralegh ſeems not only to have ſtaid there ſome 
time after the lord-admiral Howard, Leiceſter, 
young Sidney, and the reſt were returned; but, 
through the opportunity of being perſonally known 
do the prince of Orange, honoured with fome 


ſpecial acknowledgments from him to the queen 


of England. And Ralegh mentions thus much 
himſelf, in a diſcourſe he wrote many years after- 
wards; wherein, ſpeaking of the Hollanders flou- 
riſhing ſtate, he lays down, as the firſt cauſe there- 
of, the favour and aſſiſtance granted them by this 
crown; * which, ſays he, the late worthy and 
e famous prince of Orange did always acknow- 
« ledge; and, in the year 1582, when I took my 
* leave of him at Antwerp, after the return of the 
<« earl of Leicefter into England, and monſieur's 
& arrival there; when he delivered me his letters 
* to her majeſty, he prayed me to ſay to the queen 
from him, *ä Sub umbra alarum tuarum prote- 
* gimur:” for certainly,“ ſays he, © they had 
& withered in the bud, and ſunk in the beginning 
of their navigation, had not her majeſty aſliſted 
« them.” 1 „ OR | 
Towards the end of Auguſt, this laſt mentioned 
year, 'the lord Grey reſigned the fword of Ireland, 
after he had been two years deputy in that king- 
dom; and this mult be the time, that diſpute be- 
tween him and Ralegh was brought to a hearing, 
of which authors have ſo blindly written. 
Sir Robert Naunton is confident, that, among 
the ſecond cauſes of Ralegh's growth (not deny- 
ing, or rather aquleſcing, in his actions and accom- 
plithments to have been the firſt) that variance be- 
tween him and the lord Grey, in his deſcent into 
Ireland, was a principal; “ for it drew them both 
“ over,” ſays he, © to the council-table,. there to 
“ plead their cauſe ; where (what advantage he 
had 


2 
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66 TY in the cauſe, my ſaid author knew not ( but 
% ſays) he had much the better in telling of his 
<« tale; and ſo much, that the queen and the lords 
took no ſlight mark of the man and his parts; 
«. for from thence he came to be Known, and to 
ce have acceſs to the queen and the lords.” 

Now, if this author is ſo defective, as not to have 
| known the cauſe or ſubject of their quarrel ; or, 
that Ralegh, leaving Ireland long before the lord 
Grey, was not likely to be drawn over together 
with him to the council-table; how much more 
muſt thoſe writers following him be ſo, who have 
confuſed this matter with ſeveral other particulars; 
though they ſeem to have had no other authority ? 
One of them ſays, Ralegh had in deed, but not in 
truth, the better by the tongue; and inſinuates, 
(with great caution and delicacy he thought, no 
doubt) that the queen had been told ſomething 
ſo engaging of Ralegh, beſides his advantage in 
pleading, that it was not to be mentioned; as if 
any of her courtiers dared to ſay any thing to the 
queen's face, which this anonymous writer, near 
fifty years after her death, would be either aſhamed 
or atraid to repeat. 

A later writer makes ſuch ait of Ra- 
legh's extraordinary behaviour in this diſpute, as 
if he had been at the council-table, and ſeen as well 
as heard him. And another, after them all, has 
found out the cauſe of this difference between 
them, to be captain Zouch's preferment. 

But paſling theſe over, our author, Naunton, 
goes on; and, though he does not determine, 
whether the lord Leiceſter had then caſt in a'good 
word for Ralegh to the queen; yet lays, 2 Tr is 
* true, that he had gotten the queen's ear at a. 
o rrice, and ſhe began to be taken with his elo- 
66 cution, and loved to hear his reaſons to her 

| « demands; 


28 * 
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« demands; and the truth is, ſhe took him for a 
« kind of oracle; which nettled them all; yea, 
< thoſe he relied on, began to take this his ſud- 
« den favour for an alarm; to be ſenſible of 
« their own ſupplantation, and to project his; 
« which made him ſhortly after ſing, Fortune my 
„ foe, &c.“ 5 1 - 

It is hinted to us ſomewhat more expreſly, by 
another court. writer of thoſe times, that the earl 
of Leiceſter befriended Ralegh (perhaps through 
his friendſhip with young Sidney, that earl's wor- 
thily beloved nephew) in his firſt advancement at 
court; and that being willing, for his own eaſe, to 
beſtow handſomely upon another ſome part of the 


pains, and perhaps of the envy, to which a long 


| indulgent fortune is obnoxious, either brought or 
let him into that promiſing ſphere of preferment ; 
where the earl ſoon found him ſuch an apprentice 
as knew well enough how to ſet up for himſelf. 
So that, if the earl of Suſſex, who was Leiceſter's 
antagoniſt, had any hand in Ralegh's riſe, as ſome 
later writers of eſs authority have ſuggeſted, it 
ſeems to have been afterwards, when Ralegh's 
courtly ſplendor was ſomewhat obſtructed ; and 
Leiceſter meant to allay it, by interpoſing the 
young earl of Eſſex; for Ralegh continued, 
during that ſtorm, in ſome luſtre of a favoured 
man, like billows which ſink but by degrees, 
even when the wind is down that firſt ſtirred them. 
But this we ſhall obſerve as we go on, that, in all 
the different aſpects or conjunctions of intereſt, 
through the acceſs or change of new favourites in 
this long reign, none were leſs immerged by the 
ſmiles of the court, in the luxuries and vanities of 
It, nor more animated by its frowns to the enter- 
priſing of public and ſuperior difficulties for the 
„ honour 


1383. 
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| honour and aggrandiſement of his country. Not 
that he ſet out to ſea, but when he had deſpaired 
of railing himſelf on ſhore; for theſe public en- 
terprizes were rooted ſo early ih Ralegh's aſpiring 
mind, that we perceive, even now, before factions 
at court could drive him from the land, or prefer- 
ments and grants from the crown enable him for 
the ſea ; that he had built, at his own expence, 
to proſecute them, a ſtrong handſorfie hip, which 
was named Bark Ralegh, of two hundred tons 
burden, | SE 
And now that the ſix years period of fir Hum- 
hrey Gilbert's patent grew ſhort, four of them 
beads elapſed, he thought it high time to make a 
new attempt in perſon, {ſince his aſſignments had 
proved of little conſequence) at thoſe diſcoveries 
he had beſore failed in, that he might confirm by 
experience what he had ſo excellently advanced in 
theory. 835 5 
Accordingly, having fitted out à fleet of four 
ſhips, Ralegh alſo victualled and manned out his 
| 5 which was the largeſt among 
them; and, in the quality of vice-admiral, ſet 
out to bear his brother Gilbert company, in this 
his laſt expedition to Newfoundland. The fleet 
departed from Plymouth on the eleventh oſ June, 


* 


My author, who was in this voyage, tells us, 
no Colt was ſpared by Ralegh in proviſions and ne- 

ceffaries for the happy accompliſhment of it; yet 

that, in two or three days following, he returned 
greatly diſtreſſed to Plymouth, by reaſon his whole 
thip's company was infected with a contagious ſick- 
neſs. But, lucky to him, perhaps, was this viſi- 
tation; ſince the voyage proved fo fatal to thoſe 
who went through ic; particularly fir Humphrey 
| I 
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himſelf; who, though he arrived in Newfou nd- 
land in the beginning of Auguſt following; took 
poſſeſſion of the country, in right of the crown 
of England, by digging up a turf, and receiving 
it with a hazel wand, delivered to him according 


to our law and cuſtom; alſo had aſſigned lands 


to every man in his company's and was got three 
hundred leagues in his way home again, with full 


hopes of the queen's aſſiſtance to fit out a fleet not 


only for the north, but one alſo for the ſouth, next 
year ; yet over-hardily venturing in a little frigate 
of ten tons burden, called the Squirrel, he was, on 
the ninth of September following, at midnight, 
in a high ſea, ſwallowed up. 

Another of the veſſels, called the Delight, but 
few days before alſo ſuffered the ſame fate; and 
even the reſt returned not without great hazard, 
hardſhip, and loſs; Teaching, ' ſays Camden, 
<« that it is a more difficult matter to carry over 
e colonies unto remote countries upon private 
men's purſes, than he and others had perſuade 


ce themſelves, to their own loſs and detriment; but 


neither theſe unfortunate attempts by ſea hither- 
* to, nor the ruin of fir Humphrey Gilbert's eſtate; 
<* nor the loſs of his life, nor the hardſhips of 
* all his company beſides, could teach Ralegh 
that leſſon : theſe examples, and this experi- 
% ence, were ſo far from ſatiating, that they did 


but ſharpen his appetite to ſuch honourable ' 


T | | 

And, as we are aſſured, from family tradition, 
by a late author of his own name and lineage, 
that the diſcoveries of the great Columbus, the 
conqueſts of Fernando Cortez, the famous Francis 
Pizarro, and other leaders of the Spaniards, who, 
under the emperor Charles and his fon Philip II. 


had made the greateſt and moſt ſurpriſing addi- 


tions to their empire, that ever prince received, or 
f . 
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ſubje&s wrought, were the favourite hiſtories that 
took up Ralegh's early reading and converſation 
while he was but a young man; we may preſume 


they ſo poſſeſſed his noble genius, with perhaps 


- alſo ſome late domeſtic and living examples) that 
no little perſonal oppoſitions at home, or particu- 


lar miſadventures abroad, could ever diſcourage 
him frotn the purſuit of theſe grand and national 


undertakings. 


certain vaſt territories yet unknown to the north 


But when, by his own obſervation, he found the 
Spaniar ds had only ſettled upon the middle and 
ſouthern parts of America; and, that there were 


of thoſe lands, which the Spaniards already en- 


joyed, as fit perhaps for ſettlement, and as eaſy to. 
conquer as any they did enjoy: and when, by his 


enquiries, among the moſt obſervant pilots and 
mariners who had failed in the 'Spaniſh ſhip to the 


gulph of Mexico, many of whom he had opportu- 


nity to meet and diſcourſe with in Holland and 


Flanders, he had learned that the Spaniards always, 


went into the Gulph of Mexico by St. Domingo 
and the iſland of Hiſpaniola, where the currents 
with the trade-winds always ran together, and ſet 
into the bay; that they always diſembogued, as 


they called it, or came out by the Havannah, and 


the chanels of Bahama, which they now call the 
Gulph of Florida, and that, as they returned by 
this gulph, they found a continued coaft on the 


weſt fide tending away north, which they gene- 
rally loſt ſight of by ſtanding away to the eaft, to 
make for the coaſt of Spain. e eee oe: 


4 * 
* 


Ralegh, fully determined that there was a vaſt 
extent of land north of that gulph, or weſt from 


reſolved upon the diſcovery, _ 


the coaſt of Spain, which might be well worth 
diſcovering; and, after mature deliberation, fully 


\ 3 * | | 
As ſoon as he 


55 
a 


h 


» 


full power to enjoy ſuch countries as he propoſed 
to diſcover, , by her letters patents. .  —- 
Immediately. upon the grant of this patent, Ra-  - 
legh gave his inſtructions for an American voyage 
to captain Philip Amadas and captain Arthur Bar- 
low, two experienced commanders, and had got 
a couple of barks well furniſhed with men and pro- 
viſions at his on expence, in ſuch readineſs, that, 
on the twenty-ſeventh day of April following, they 
departed from the weſt of England. ' 
The tenth of May they arrived at the Canaries, 
and a month after fell upon the iſles of the Weſt. 
Indies, . which, with the reſt adjoining,” ſays my 
author, one of thoſe captains, are ſo well known 
to yourſelf,” directing the account of this voyage 
to his proprietor, and to many others, that I 
* wil not trouble you with the remembrance of 
ce them.” D 8 e 82 „ 
- Ih the beginning of July, they were ſaluted 
with a moſt tragrant gale from the land they were 
ſeeking, and ſoon after arrived upon the coaſt; 
burt failed along fome ſix-ſcore miles before they _ 
could find an entrance by any river iſſuing into the 
fea. | At laſt diſcovering one, they manned out 
their boats to view the land adjoining, where 
they ſaw vines laden with grapes in vaſt abun- 0 
dance, climbing up theę tall cedars, and ſpreading 
ſo luxuriantly along d. ſandy ſhore, that the ſea. 
often overflowed them. GERD | 
dn the' thirteenth of July, they took poſſeſſion 
in right of the queen, and afterwards delivered the 
country over to Ralegh's uſe. T5 ” 
YOM: "> On 
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They, thought this land had at firſt been the 


continent, but found it afterwards only an iſland 
twenty miles long, called Wocoken ; plentifully 
ſtocked with animals, groves of fweet-fmelling, 
trees, pulfe, grain, and eſculent roots They 
obſerved along the coaſt, a tract of iſtands two or 


three Mndred miles long; and paſſing between 


them, ſaw another great ; twenty, forty, and, 
in ſome places, fifty miles over, before they could 
reach the continent; and, in this incloſed' ſea, 
2 hove one hundred iſlands of various ſizes whereof - 
ene is ſixteen miles long, called Roanoak, and 
about ſeven leagues diſtant, up the river Occam, 
from the harbour they firſt entered; at which they 
chiefly ſettled while they ſtaid, finding it ſo plea- 
fant and fruitful as to yield three harveſts in five 
months. But they remained upon the borders of 
Wocoken two days before they beheld: a human 

creature; on the third, they ſawa boat rowing to- 
wards them with three of the natives. One of 
them landed, and walked up the ſhore near their 
ſaip, for they were then on board; then the two 
captains, with ſome others, took their boat and 
rowed to land, and, by their courteous carriage, 
ſoon prevailed on the native to return with them 
on board; where they cloathed him, and gave 
him victuals, wine, and feveral little toys or uten- 
ſils, which won the ſimple creature's heart. Soon 
after his departure he returned again with a boat 
fill of fiſh, to be divided between the ſhip- and the 
Pinnace, and then he left them. 

The next day came the king's bother: Grangani- 
meo, with a great many attendants; for the king 
Fimſelf, who was named Wingina, from his large 
territories Wingandacoa, lay ill of the wounds he 
Had lately received in war. His brother was highly 
pleaſed wich his entertainment, and, having re- 

ceivock 
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ceived ſeveral preſents, ſoon after ſent the ſavages 
to traffic with the Engliſh ; alſo canie again himſelf 
and exchanged twenty ſkins, worth as many no- 


| bles, for a tin diſh, which he hung as a gorget 
about his neck, to defend him from the arrows of 
his enemies. Then allo he brought his wife and 
children, with her attendants, forty or fifty in 
number. | | 2 | 
She was well-favoured, but baſhful, clad in a 
mantle of deer-ſkin, lined with fur, and a kind of 
apron of the ſame : her hair hung down long on 


each ſide, with a band of white coral about her 
forehead, and long bracelets of pearl down to her 


middle, as big as peaſe, in her ears; (a bracelet 
< whereof we delivered to your worſhip,” ſays my 
author to Ralegh. Her huſband's apparel was 


much like hers, only about his head he wore a 


broad plate of gold or copper; and his hair was 
long but on one ſide. 


After this interview, familiar commerce paſſed 


between the natives and the Engliſh, who, when 
they went to Roanoak, were much careſſed and 
treated by the lady aforeſaid: and, when ſhe could 
not prevail with them to ſtay, being but few in 
company, though the natives had no edge-tools of 
won or ſteel, and had proffered a great box of pearl 
for ſome armour and a ſword, ſhe ſent her women 


to watch them all night in their ſhips on the bank- 


ſide: and, indeed, all the people who ſaw them; 
admired much at their ſhips, their fire-arms, their 
cloaths, and, above all, their complexions 3 for, 
except a veſſel which was caſt away with ſome 


Chriſtian adventurers about twenty-ſix years before 


near Secotan, the ſouthermoſt town in Wingan- 
dacoa, never any people in apparel, or of fair co- 
lour, were ſeen or heard of among them; which 

E 2 made 
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made them wonder ſo much at the whiteneſs of 
their ſkins, and ſo fond of ſeeing and touchin 
them. Et 
Under theſe favourable recommendations, and 
the diſtreſs which the natives were in for ſome 
owerful friends to defend them from the invaſion 
of their neighbours, the promiſes of viſiting them 
again, wherewith the Engliſh left them, after 


having learned as much of the ſituation, ſtate and 


product of the country, as was at this time conve- 
nient, were very acceptable: ſo, bringing over a 
couple of the Indians with them, named Manteo 
and Wancheſe, to ſhew them our fine country, 
they arrived ſafely in the weſt of England about the 


middle of September following. 


When Ralegh had laid before her majeſty theſe 
and all other. reports moſt worthy of notice, of 
this rich, beautiful, and virgin country ; and had 
acknowledged how much this hopeful progreſs to- 
wards the poſſeſſion of it was owing to the auſpices 
of a virgin queen; ſhe was ſo well pleaſed with 


the hohour and advantage it promiſed, and gave 


him ſuch encouragement to compleat the diſcovery, 
which he forthwith prepared to do by another ex- 
pedition, that ſhe called it herſelf by the name of 
Virginia. 

About two months after, he was elected a 


knight of the ſhire for the county of Devon; fir 


William Courtenay being the other repreſentative. 
There was then a clerk of the parliament fo very 
indolent, or otherwiſe indiſpoſed, that the tranſ- 
actions of the houſe of commons at this time were 
very imperfectly recorded. Yet we find Ralegh 
mentioned to have been choſen of the committees 
upon ſome bills that were then rea. 
On the fourteenth of December following, the 
bill, in confirmation of his patent aforeſaid, for 
the 
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the diſcovery of foreign countries, was read the 

firſt time. In the afternoon it was read the ſecond 
time, and committed to the vice-chamberlain 
Hatton, ſecretary Walſingham, fir Philip Sidney, 
fir Francis Drake, fir Richard Greenfield (or Gren- 
vill), fir Willian Courtenay, fir William Mohan, 
and others. Three days after, the ſaid bill was; 
without any alteration, ordered to be engroſſed. 

The next day it was read the third time, when it 
paſſed the houſe. 

Between this time and the twenty. fourth of 
February following, he received the honour of 
knighthood; for, being then in a committee for 
conſidering after what manner and meaſure they 
ſhould ſupply her majeſty by ſubſidy. This is 
the earlieſt time I meet with of his being ſtiled fir 
Walter Ralegh; a title which her majeſty be- 
ſtowed, as all others of honour, with frugality and 
choice. Therefore was it a more certain cogniz- 
ance of virtue or valour, than titles of more pom- 

ous denomination in the reign of her ſucceſſor, 
who ſuffered lucre to corrupt the noble fountain, 
to turn it into vulgar channels, and drain it even 
to the dregs. Nay, that this honour was intended 

by that queen as the moſt ſignificant teſtimony of 

perſonal deſert, may be inſtanced, according to 
an ingenious obſerver of her reign, © in fir F rancis 
« Vere, a man nobly. deſcended ; and fir Walter 
Ralegh, exactly qualified,“ ſays he, m 
«© many others, ſer apart in her judgment for 
% military ſervices ; whole titles ſhe never raiſed 
% above knighthood; ſaying, when importuned 
to make Vere a baron, That, in his proper 
« ſphere, and her eſtimation, he was above it 
already.“ 

About the time that her 2 705 granted Ralegh 
the patent above- cited for the diſcovery of remote 

2 | countries 
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countries, ſhe ſeems alſo to have given him another 
to licence the vending of wines throughout the 
kingdom, that he might be better able to ſuſtain 


the great charges which the other brought upon 


him. There were no reſtrictions it ſeems in this 


patent from increaſing the number of vintners in 
any part of the realm; and hence aroſe his contro- 
verſy at this time with one of the univerſitics : for 
Ralegh having, by virtue of that general patent 
given licence to one John Keymer to ſell wine in 
Cambridge, ſome of the hotter heads, eſpecially 


the other vintners there, among whom was Baxter, 


a ſquire beadle, licenſed to ſell wine by that uni- 


verſity, oppoſed this Keymer and his wife with 


ſuch violence, that ſhe was hkely to have died. 
Complaint being made to Ralegh, he wrote a 
letter to The worſhipful Dr. Howland, vice- 
chancellor and the reſt of the maſters,” to tell 
them how much he took this riotous demeanour 
as a contempt of the queen's grant to him; pre- 
ſuming, if he had given any unlawful privilege, 
the conference he had offered, by his deputies, 
for a quiet deciſion of the matter by a learned 
council between them, would have been accepted. 


Further telling them. that, if the abuſe was not 


regulated, and the ſaid Keymer permitted to enjoy 
the liberty granted him; he would take fome other 
courſe for reformation therein; but reſting aſſured 


they would uſe ſuch means as might occaſion no 


further trouble, he, not deſiring to execute his 
rant to its extent among their vintners, who weie 
the on y diſturbers herein, reſpecting more their 
own gain than quiet government, he only craves 


their anſwer, and that the riotous perſons might 


not reſt unpuniſhed ; ſo bids them heartily fare- 


well; from his wagings at the court, the ninth. 
| ” 
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day of July, 1584; and ſubſcribes himſelf, « Your 


& very loving affectionate friend.“ 

This producing no anſwer in ſeven months, and 
Ralegh having heard they continued to oppreſs 
Keymer; he wrote again; To his loving friend 
« the vice chancellor, &c.” telling him, That, 
being by information perſuaded, himſelf, with the 
grave and well- diſpoſed of the univerſity, were ſo 
grieved with the unſeemly outrages lately com- 
mitted by the young and unbridled heads thereof, 
to the contempt of the queen's prerogative and his 
diſcredit, as ſufficient order had been taken for 
the bearer's quiet; which cauſed him to reft from 
requiring reformation therein at his good Jord- 
treaſurer's hands; who, as yet, underſtood no- 
thing from him of theſe riots, through the good- 
will he bore to their univerſity; and, that he meant 
Jo to deal with them, for the other four ta- 
verns, as ſhould ſufficiently have contented them; 
but his too favourable dealing with them had 
given ſuch encouragement as, that, intended fur- 
thai to diſturb the bearer, they had warned him 
to appear before them; with which they had per- 
ſuaded him to comply. 

Upon their ſending no anſwer to this, and Ra- 
legh hearing they had ſuddenly clapped up the man 
in priſon, he ſent, ten days after the laſt, his third 
letter from the court, directed © To the vice- 
chancellor, and the reſt of the maſters, 8&c.*? 
and herein tells them, He cannot a little marvel 
at their preremptory and proud manner of dealing. 
That he was content to uſe all manner of courteſy 
towards them in reſpect of his honourable good 
lord-treaſurer; but perceived his reaſonable, or 

rather, too ſubmiſſive dealing, had bred 1n them 3 
_ proceeding unſufferable; having committed a poor 
man to priſon, for doing nothing but what was 
warranted by the great-ſeal of England; which, 
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ſuppoſing they had a charter, he knew not that any 
man or ſociety would ſo much take upon them to 


do before a trial. As I reverence the place,” 
. fays he, of which you are the governors, S I will 


& not willingly take any wrong or diſgrace from 
“ you.” But as he was aſſured the lord- treaſurer 


would be indifferent in the caſe, and as the matter 


ſo much concerned the validity of his patent elſe- 
where, as well as in their univerſity, he would try 
the utmoſt of his right as well for this one, where- 
with he was content to have been ſatisfied, as for 
all the other four. So thinking they would have 
vouchſafed him an anſwer to his laſt letters, he 
ends ſubſcribing himfelf © Your friend, as you ſhall 

«ove cauſe.” 

This rouſed them to. ſome „ and 
ſoon after, a handſome apologetical letter was ſent 
from the vice-chancellor to fir W. Ralegh, ſetting 
forth, that the hard opinion he had conceived of 
them for this matter, made them doubt what man- 
ner of anſwer they might addreſs to him without 
offence ;. and that their ſilence was fo ill taken, 


they knew not how their endeavours to excuſe it 


might give him ſatisfaction: that they had not 
neglected any reaſonable means to procure his fa- 


vour for the quiet enjoyment of that whereof 


they had the fruition for above two hundred 
years; nor omitted to become petitioners to him 
in a very humble manner: that his counſel had 
not made any juſt exception againſt their charters; 
and thoſe who had the hearing of the caſe, thought 
them to have the better warrant ; yet, that he 
uſedſuch hard terms, as they little looked for at his 
hands; © being by birth a gentleman; by educa- 
tion trained up to the knowledge of good letters; 
r inſtructed with the liberal diſpoſition of a uni- 

vexlity, the fountain and nurſery of all humanity; 

| 5 and 
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C and further, by God's good blefling, advanced 
cc jn court, from whence the very name of courteſy 
« js drawn.” That the prejudice he apprehended 
from their example againſt his patent, was un- 
likely to fall out; ſince other places were not pri- 
vileged as the univerſities were. That her majeſty's 
grant, by her prerogative, gave him his title; and 
the like prerogative was the ground of their char- 
ters: and, as he would think it hard to have his 
patent impeached by an after-grant, they hoped he 
would with like equity, meaſure them, who were 
warranted to have the ſole dealing with all vintners 
in Cambridge town, and the precincts thereof. 
Touching the impriſonment of the party, whom 
he charged them with proceeding againſt before 
trial; and who, according to Mr. Brown's promiſe 
to the lord-treaſurer, was to have given over at 
| Michaelmas laſt ; however the courſe thereof had 
been otherwiſe reported to him, it was only at this 
time to correct his contempt in not appearing, be- 
ing lawfully warned, and refuſing to anſwer before 
the ordinary judge, or enter bond for appearance 
when cauſe ſhould require. That, for their own 
part, 1t would be no diſadvantage whether he or 
other, one or many, were vintners there; but, in 
regard of the youth committed to their charge, 
duty bound them to conſider who they admitted to 
keep taverns, the number whereof was allo li- 
mitted; which, if they exceeded, would endanger 
their privileges; for the preſervation whereof, as 
they had all taken a ſpecial oath, fo they right 
humbly, eftſoons, beſeeched him to have regard 
of them for their duties therein. Concluding thus, 
Whatever kindneſs you ſhall any way ſhew to 
the univerſity ; as the body thereof doth till 
continue, ſo the memory thereof cannot decay. 
* There is not one of us, but you may readily 
Fg | com- 
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"Ne dining wherein ire pleaſe you to employ 
* us; only we pray you, and that in the heartieſt 


£ manner, to vouchſafe us your favour in matter of 
cc our privileges; that we may leave them in na 
© worle eſtate to poſterity, than we received them 
* of our predeceſſor. Thus, deſiring God fo to 
£ direct you with his bleſſed ſpirit, as may be moſt 
c to his glory, and your greateſt comfort, we take 
* our leave; from Cambridge. 

This might probably pacity Ralegh at preſent, 
both for their neglect in not anſwering his letters, 
and their forwardneſs in impriſoning the man; till 
the difference was a few months afterwards accom- 
modated by the lord-treaſurer, who was chancellor 

of that univerſity. 8 
he parliament being ſoon aſhes; on the twenty- 
ninth of March, 1585, prorogued, Ralegh ap- 
pears ſeveral ways engaged, in the laudable im- 
provements of navigation. For his brother Adrian 
Gilbert of Sandridge, afterwards knighted i in pur- 
ſuance of the arguments laid down by his brother 
fir Humphrey, having been at great charges in find- 
ing out the northern paſſage to China and the Mo- 
luccas; and, in conſideration thereof, been granted 
a patent by the queen two years before this time, 
to purſue the diſcovery by partners, under the title 
of, The colleagues of the fellowſhip for the diſ- 
covery of the north-weſt paſſage; Ralegh was 
now one of the aſſociates in this enterprize; and, 
after having duly conſulted about the likelieft 
means to ſucceed, and liberally contributed towards 
the expence, they choſe captain John Davis, an 
1 navigator, to undertake the enter- 

Prize. 

Ne ſet out firſt upon it 1 ſummer from Fal- 
mouth in two barks. When he cam e to land lixty- 
ſix degrees arty minutes latitude, he anchored in 
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a very fair road, under a brave mountain; which, 
for the ſplendid appearance it made, the cliffs 
thereof being as orient as gold, they named Mount 
Ralegh, in honour of their proprietor; and ſoon 
after fell into the very paſſage they ſought, ſince 
well known by the name of Davis's Streights. The 
farther ſearch whereof, through the ſame patronage 
and ſupport, A Davis made i in two voyages 
more, the two following years, and in a manner 
compleated the ſaid diſcovery. 

Camden has remembered, that by the Virginia 
colony, the famous American plant called tobacco 
was firſt brought into England, by or under go- 
vernor Lane, doubtleſs according to the inſtruc- 
tions they had received of their proprietor; for the 
introduction among us of that commodity is gene- 
rally aſcribed to Ralegh himſelf, 
| There are ſome pleaſant ſtories of this plant, 
with relation to him, which have been as carefully 
preſerved as the box he kept it in. 

Being at Leeds, in Yorkſhire, ſoon after Mr. 
Ralph Thoreſby, the antiquary, died, anno1725, 
I ſaw his muſeum; and in it, among other rari- 
ties, . what himſelf has publicly called, in the cata- 
Jogue thereof annexed to his antiquities of that 
town, fir Walter Ralegh's tobacco-box. From 
the beſt of my memory, I can reſemble its outward 
appearance to nothing more nearly than one of our 
modern muff-caſes; about the ſame height and 
width, covered with red leather, and opened at 
top, but with a hinge, I think, like one of thoſe. 
In the inſide, there was a cavity for a receiver of 
glaſs or metal, which might hold half a pound or 
a pound of tobacco; and from the edge of the re- 
ceiver at top, to the edge of the box, a circular 
ſtay or collar, with holes! in it to plant the tobacco 


un 
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abont, with ſix or eight pipes to ſmoke it in. This 
travelling box, with the manuſcripts, medals, and 
other rarities in its company, deſcending to a young 
clergyman, the ſon of the deceaſed, was ſoon after 

reported to have been tranſlated to London. 
But the tradition of © Ralegh's ſmoaking to- 
© bacco at firſt privately in his ſtudy, and of the 
« ſervant, who uſed to wait on him there, ſur- 
* priſing him one time with his tankard of ale 
« and nutmeg, as he was intent upon his book 
<« before he had done his pipe; and ſeeing the 
& ſmoke reeking out of his mouth, threw all the 
<« ale in his face, then running down ſtairs alarmed 
c the family with repeated exclamations, that his 
* maſter was on fire, and, before they could get 
<« up, would be burnt to aſhes.” This, I ſay, if 
true, has nothing in it of more ſurpriſing or un- 
parallelled ſimplicity, than there was in that poor 
Norwegian, who, upon the firſt ſight of roſes could 
not be induced to touch though he ſaw them grow, 
being ſo amazed to behold trees budding with fire: 
or, to come cloſer, by way of retaliation, than 
there was in thoſe Virginians themſelves, who, the 
firſt time they ſeized upon a quantity of gunpowder 
which belonged to the Engliſh colony, ſowed it for 
grain, or the ſeed of ſome ftrange vegetable in the 
earth, with full expectation of reaping a plentiful 
crop of combuſtion by ihe next harveit, to ſcatter 
their enemies. | . | | 
But paſſing over theſe tales; as Ralegh was the 
firſt who brought this herb in requeſt among us, 
and laid the foundation for that great traffic there- 
with, which has been of ſuch conſiderable benefit 
to his country; there is no leſs honour due to 
him than has been conferred on that embaſſador, 
who had before brought it out of Portugal into 
France; where, in mentioning the herb, they pay 
a 5 grateful 
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grateful acknowledgments to the importer, by 
calling it Nicotiana, after his own name : nay, his 
politic ſovereign, Catherine de Medicis, did fo 
zealouſly encourage the uſe of it, that it was alſo 
afterwards in honour of her called the Queen's 
Herb. Nor was the queen of England backward 
in liſtening to, and promoting the advantages itwas 
promiſed to produce. TT 3 

We may gather from ſome authors, that ſhe was 
very curious to know its virtues and properties; 
and that once converſing with Ralegh upon this 
ſubject, He aſſured her majeſty he had ſo well 
<« experienced the nature of it, that he could tell 
c her of what weight, even the ſmoke would be 
& in any quantity propoſed to be conſumed. Her 
* majeſty, fixing her thoughts upon the moſt im- 
«© practicable part of the experiment, that of 
„ bounding the ſmoke in a ballance, ſuſpected 
that he put the traveller upon her, and would 
e needs lay him a wager he could not ſolve the 
«© doubt: ſo he procured a quantity agreed upon 
<* to be thoroughly ſmoked ; then went to weigh- 
ing, but it was of the aſhes; and, in the con- 
< clufion, what was wanting in the prime weight 
„ of the tobacco, her majeſty did not deny to have 
«© been evaporated in ſmoke; and further ſaid, 
That many labourers, in the fire ſhe had heard 
 « of who, turned their gold into ſmoke, but Ra- 
<« legh was the firſt who had turned ſmoke into 
“ gold.” 4 

To this we may here add the teſtimony of Came 
den; who, ſpeaking of this undertaking of Vir- 
ginia, at the return of the laſt colony ſent thither 
by fir Walter Ralegh, ſays, He was a man never 
to be ſufficiently commended for the. great 
* pains he took in diſcovering remote — 
| _ | « an 
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« and advancing the glory of the Engliſh havi- 


« ation.” - 
That Baffimerus was the wad Marti Baſſa- 


niere of Paris, with whom Richard Hakluyt, the 


| worthy collector of our naval adventures, being 


acquainted, and having procured a very valuable 
hiſtory in manuſcript of the firſt diſcovery of Flo- 
rida, abour twenty years before this time, by Rene 


Laudontitere, and three other French captains, he 


ſent it over to Monſieur Baſſaniere, who publiſhed | 
it from the ſaid French copy, this year at Paris, 


and dedicated it, as aforeſaid, to fir Walter Ra- 


legh, who, as appears Tum was therein cele- 
brated. But it was tranſlated into Engliſh the year 
following by Richard Hakluyt himſelf, who alſo 
dedicates it anew to the ſame patron: and, indeed, 
we find Ralegh from this time a very conſiderable 
atron of learned and ingenious authors, not only 
in hiſtory and geography, but antiquities, chy- 
miſtry, poetry, and other branches of art and ſci- 
ence; for admiral Coligny having ſent over, with 
the aforeſaid diſcoverers of Florida, a very ſkilful 
artiſt trom France, to take draughts of whatever 
he found obſervable and worthy of repreſentation 
in the ſaid country : which he did, not only among 
the animal and vegetable rarities thereof, but alſo 
it ſeems, from the cnſtoms of the natives and hi- 
ſtorical events among the diſcoverers themſelves. 
This painter living afterwards in London, at, or 
before the publication of thoſe diſcoveries, was 
ſupported by Ralegh in the great expence of pub- 
liſhing alto his draughts and deſeriptions. For 
Hakluyr, among other reaſons for not. particula- 8 


rizing the commodities of thoſe parts; the acci- 


dents of the Frenchmen's government therein; the. 


eauſe; of their good and bad ſucceſs; with the 
ſurprizes 


ſurprizes made by their enemies, tells Ralegh he 
does not reckon them up again; “the rather, be- 
« cauſe the ſame, with divers other things of 
& chiefeſt importance, are lively drawn in colours 
« at your no ſmall charges, by the ſkilful painter 
James Morgues, ſometime living in Black- 
& Friars, London, whom Monſieur Chaſtiflon, 
then admiral of France, ſent thither (to Florida) 
cc with Laudoniere for that purpoſe ; which 
<« (painter) was an eye-witneſs of the goodneſs and 
te fertility of thoſe regions, and hath put down in 
« writing many ſingularities, which are not men- 
te tioned in this treatiſe ; and which he hath ſince 
e publiſhed, together with the portraitures.“ 

To this we may further add, that there was 
about this time alſo another book, dedicated to 
Ralegh, in praiſe of muſic, wherein, beſides its 
antiquity and dignity, 1s declared, that the uſe of 
the ſame is lawful in the congregation and church 


ef 6d + +9: 


About this time it was, her majefty conferred 
upon him ſome preferments ; but of honour more 
than profit perhaps to him: for Hooker, in the 
dedication of his Iriſh hiſtory, dated the twelfth 
of October this year, inſcribes it to the right 
worthy and honourable gentleman, ſir Walter Ra- 
legh, knight, ſeneſchal of the duchies of Corn- 
wall and Exeter, and lord-warden of the Stanna- 
ties in Devon and Cornwall. Me 

To theſe dignities, it is to be ſuppoſed, he was 
then but newly advanced; becauſe the ſaid hiſto- 
rian, in the body of the dedication, begs leave to 
remember, How it hath pleaſed God to bring 
« you, ſays he, into the — of your prince 
© and ſovereign ; who, beſides her great favour 
* towards you many ways, hath alſo laid upon you 
_ * the charge of a government in your own coun- 

e | | 6c try; 
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try; where you are to command many people 
&« by your honourable office of the ſtannary, and 
„ where you are both a judge and a chancellor to 


e rule in juſtice, and to judge in equity.“ 


How Ralegh uſed this favour, and what uſage 
it alſo procured him, the ſame dedication diſco- 
vers further in theſe words. It is well known, 
ce that it had been no leſs eaſy for you, than for 
© ſuch as have been advanced by kings, to have 
„ builded great houſes, purchaſed large circuits, 
& and to have uſed the fruits of princes favours, 

as moſt men, in all former and preſent ages 
e have done; had you not preferred the general 
* honour and commodity of your prince and 
* country before all that is private; whereby you 
c have been rather a ſervant than a commander to 
your own fortune.“ 55 f 

The earl of Eſſex had now been near a twelve- - 

month abroad, under his father-in-law, Leiceſter, 
_ governor of the Netherlands; was but nineteen 
years of age when he went over, being his firſt 
engagement in any public action, yet no leſs than 
a general of the horſe ; and, before that, as him- 
ſelf ſays, He had ſmall grace, and few friends 
<* at court.” So that it muſt be now, after their 
return, that Leiceſter ſet him up a competitor 
againſt Ralegh, as we are before informed out of 
fir Henry Wotton. win 

But Leiceſter, as great as his power was, could 
no more bridle the reflections of the populace than 
Ralegh; an inſtance whereof we have from ſome 
ancient authority, it ſeems, though in a modern 
author, who, ſpeaking of Tarleton, the beſt co- 
median of theſe times in England, tells us, that 

when a pleaſant play he had made was acting 
before her majeſty, he pointed at fir Walter 
« Ralegh, and ſaid, See the knave commands the 

5 Jo - Fo 6c queen; 
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* queen ; ; for which ſhe corrected him with 
& frown 3 yet he had the confidence to add: that 
«© he was of too much and too intolerable a power; 
andy going on with the ſame liberty, he reflect- 
<« ed on the ver- great power and riches of the 
66 * eat of Leiceſter; which was ſo univerſalhy ap- 

lauded by all who were preſent, that the 
46 « Hhought fit, at that time, to bear theſe reflec- 
« tions with # ſeeming: unconcernedneſs; but yet 
4 Was ſo offended, that ſhe forbad Tarleton and 
« all her jeſters from coming near her table, being 
* inwardly' diſpleaſed with this impudent and un- 

& reaſonable Hberty⸗ ee. 
| Ralegh ſeems to have little regarded theſe aſper- 

Kona but conftantly attended his public chart 
and employments, whether in town or count 
as occaſion called him. Accordingly we find hich, 
the latter end of this year in patliament, where, 
among other weighty concerns, the fate of n 
queen of Scots was determined. 

Ralegh, refolving to perſevere i in planting: his 
country of Virginia, prepared a new colony of 
one hundred and fifty men to be ſent thither, un- 
der the charge of Mr. John White, whom he ap- 
pointed governor; and with him s aſſiſtants 
of the city of Ralegh in Virginia. Mt. £3480 

Their fleet, conſiſting: of three al departed 
from Portſmouth on the twenty⸗ſixth of April, 
1587, and in leſs than three months following, ar- 
rived ſafe at Hatoraſſ from whence they went to 
the Iſle of Roanoak to look for the fifteen men 
left there by fir Richard Greenvil the year before, 
meaning from thence to paſs to the bay of Cheſe- 
piock, where they intended to make — ſeat and 
fort, ict to the charge given them by ſir 
Walter Rale But, when they came to the 
north part oft the iſland where 3 Lane had 

Vor. III. F built 
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built his fort, they N it razed, and the 
ground. rooms of the dwelling-houſes, which had 

deen alſo erected about it, inhabited by deer, and 
overgrown with melons, or ſuch like ſort of fruit, 
which thoſe animals broozed upon. 

At Croatoan they were very well received and 
ewcrrained by the natives, thro the means of Man- 
teo their countryman. Of theſe- they learnt, that 
the Engliſhmen they were ſeeking, had been trea- 
cherouſly ſet. upon by a party of the ſavages, who 
wounded ſome of them, and drove the reſt to ſome 
remote and obſcure parts of the country. 

On the thirteenth of Auguſt, their Send © "HY 
teo was, according to the commands of fir Walter 

Ralegh, chriſtened in Roanoak, and, called lord 
2 and of Daſamonguepeuk, in reward of his 
faithful ſervices. 

Three days after, the governor's davabine Fi- 
nor, wife of Ananias Dare, one of the aſſiſtants, 
was delivered of a daughter in Roanoak; and the 
infant was chriſtened there the Sunday following, 

who, becauſe ſhe was the firſt Creolian, or Chril- 
ian born in that country, Was beptised by. the 
name of Virginia. 

Having re-eſtabliſhed their. intereſt and alliance 
with the natives, as far as this: ſhort interview 
would permit, and delivered their ſhips of. the 
proviſions for the colony, the planters. wow 
conſider, they ſhould be in want of freſh fu 

therefore, upon ſome difference about OE 
factor to return for that purpoſe. into c 
they unanimouſly petitioned the governer to rg- 
turn bimſelf ; to which he at laſt: conſented, and 
the ſhips, with ſome few of the company, arrived 
in England, not without ſtorms, ſickneſs, and 
the death of ſeveral of them by other like caſual- 
ties, about the latter end of the ſame year. 
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it was but five days after this ſecond colony, 
ſet ſail that Mr: Richard Hakluyt dedicated his 
tranſlation of the voyages to Florida, before-men- 
tioned; to the right honourable. fir Walter Ra- 
legh, as he ſtiles him, captain of her majeſty's 
guard, lord warden of the ſtannaries, and her high- 
neſs's lieutenant-· general of the county of Cornwall. 
In this dedication it will, in ſome meaſure ap- 
pear, that neither the returns, which might have 
n made by any mercantile products in Virgi- 
nia, nor the profits ariſing to. him from any Spa- 
niſh prizes; which had been taken at ſea, were 
equivalent to the great expences he had been at, 
in ſertling this plantation; and further, that he 
had received no particular or private aſſiſtance in 
this entetprize from the queen, becauſe his hopes 
therein, and her majeſty's regard thereof, are ſo 
handſomely excited - the ſaid author. _ | 
But the ſhips, in which this ſecond colony was 
tranſported; had not been many days returned in- 
to England, befote we find Ralegh's thoughts di- 
verted, for awhile, from planting in a foreign 
country, and engaged upon ſchemes of diſplant- 
ing, rather thoſe powerful enemies, who were 
preparing to root themſelves in his own. - For 
the rumour grew ſtronger every day, of a ſuch a 
mighty fleet threatening us, as if all Spain and 
Rome were to land upon our little iſland, and 
over- run the whole kingdom. n. 
The queen and her privy- council therefore no 
longer delayed all proper means for the defence 
of the reflm ; but, out of all her commanders b 


Und and ſea, appointed thoſe of moſt approved abi- 


litieFin naval and military affairs, as well as of the 
greateſt authority in their reſpective counties, to 
hold conſultations for the ſecurity of her perſon, 
her people, and their poſſeſſions, = 55 
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And, as there were ſuch conſultations diſtinctly 
held by the moſt ancient and experienced com- 
manders at ſea; ſo we find, by the like appoint- 
ment, a council of war alſo held, on the twenty- 
ſeventh” of November this year, by others in the 
higheſt eſteem for their knowledge, how to put 
the forces of the realm in the beſt order, to with- 
ſtand any invaſion by land. For this purpoſe were 
choſen the lord Grey, fir Francis Knolles, fir Tho- 
mas Leighton, ſir Walter Ralegh, ſir John Norris, 
ſir Richard Greenvil, fir Richard Bingharn, _ 

Roger Williams, and Ralph Lane, eſq. x 
Beſides this grand ſcheme for the ſafeguard: of 
the kingdom in general, Ralegh ſeems to have 
had ſome ſpecial regard to ſeveral particular 
places. For there has been found among the lord 
Burghley's papers, A remembrance for the 
<« lord-treaſurer,. touching the requeſt of fir W. R. 
dated it ſeems this year; which makes requeſt for 
five pieces of braſs cannon lyi * Woolwich; 
alſo for letters to the marquis of Wincheſter, lieu- 
tenant of Dorſetſhire, for a hundred men and arms 
to defend the caſtle and iſland of Portland, with 
a ſupply of powder, there being but one laſt: 
Further, for removal of the unſerviceable ord- 
nance there to London; and, that the lord mar- 
quis would give order for his ſaid hundred men, 
by his commiſſion directed to the lieutenant of 
Portland; and he will undertake to colle& able 
men, not of the trained number. Laſtly, for his 
lordſhip's good remembrance for the towns of 
Weymouth and Melcomb- Regis. 
From whence my author is not only inclined to 
believe this paper was ſent by ſir Walter Ralegh, 
but that he was now governor of Portland-caſtle, 
and had thoſe towns under his care. We may in- 
deed hence believe this paper was written by him; 
and 
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and that he not only took thoſe places, but ſeveral 
others, under his conſideration,” that they might : 
be put in the beſt ſtate of defence; — that he 
was now governor of Portland- Caſtle, or limited. 
to the dels nce of that place at the time of the in- 
vaſion, as might be implied from this author, ſeems 
not very conſiſtent with his lieutenancy in the Weſt. 

But, as much engaged as Ralegh ſeems at this 
time to have been for the ſafety of the k kingdom, 
he found ſome interval to conſider alſo upon 
means for the relief of his colony; for, after go- 
vernor White returned, and had delivered him his 
letters, with other advertiſements concerning his 
late voyage, and the ſtate of the planters in Vir- 
ginia, Ralegh immediately appointed a pinnace to 
be ſent thither, with all ſuch proviſions as he 
prehended they might want; and alſo wrote let- 
ters to them, promiſing that he would prepare a 
good ſupply of ſhipping and men, with all other 
neceſſaries, to be with them the ſummer follow- 
ing. This pinnace and fleet he accordingly 
prepared at Biddeford in the weſt of England, un- 
der the command of fir Richard Greenvil; and all 
things being now —_— they waited only for” a 
fair wine. 

In the mean time, the alarm fo 1 
throughout all England, of that vaſt and formi- 
dable armament made by the king of Spain, un- 
der the ſanction of the pope's cruſado, for theè in- 
vaſion and conqueſt of the whole iſland; that moſt 
of the ſhips of war, then in any readineſs, received 
orders from the ſtate to attend in their harbours 
for the defence of their o¼n country; and fir 
Richard Greenvil was perſonally commanded not 
to depart out of Cornwall. Governor White, ne- 
vertheleſs, laboured fo earneſtly: for the relief 'of _ 

000 dunn that he obtained two ſmall pinnaces, 
75 F 3 called, 


Wh. 8 C 
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WIN called the Brave and the Roe, wherein aftetn 
Wl: planters, and all convenient proviſions for thoſe 
11 who wintered in the country, were tranſported; 
ih but the names of the captains who commanded 
000 thoſe veſſels are not remembered. 
_ On the rwenty-ſecond of April, 1 588, hey | 
1604 put over the bar at Biddeford, and the ſame night 
0 came to an anchor at the Iſle of Lundy; but the 
1 company, minding more to make a gainful voy- 
0 age than a ſafe one, run in chaſe of prizes; till at 
Wii laſt one of them was met with by a couple of 
I ſtrong men of war of Rochelle, about fifty leagues 
1400 to the north-eaſt of Madeira; where, after a 
4/1198 bloody fight, the Engliſh were beaten, boarded 
. and rifled. But it is obſervable, the French men 
. were ſo immoderate in poſſeſſing themſelves 
04 their ſpoil, that, by overloading the boats with 
14 the freight of the Engliſh ſhips, they ſunk what 
4 they were too eager to ſhare.” In this maimed, 
1 ranſacked, and ragged condition, the ſaid ſhi rs 
1 turned to England in a month's time; and ab 
1:18 three weeks after returned the other, having = 
mal haps ſuffered as much, at leaſt, without perform- 
won Ing the intended voyage; to the diſtreſs of the 
el planters abroad, and diſpleaſute of their patron at 
19 AF 
_ In the mean time the king of France ſent queen 
1 Ekzabeth a meſſage, aſſuring her, that the tem- 
i peſt, which had been gathering in Spain for three 
years, would certainly break very ſpeedily upon 
ith 
k ner kingdom: therefore adviſed her to make the 
| - beſt preparation ſhe could for its defence. Nor 
= did the king of Spain keep it now any longer a 
il | Jecret, having this year publiſhed at Liſbon an 
ll ample and oſtentatious account. of this Invincible 
Ar nada, as the Spaniards themſelves had called it; 
| j 4 wherein it pos, the whole fleet conſiſted of one 
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hundred and — or according to fir Walter 

Ralegh and Hugo Grotius, one hundred and fotry 
fail; ſome few tenders, or others, joining them 
by the way, being perhaps omitted in the Spaniſh 
liſt: carrying, by the generality of accounts, 


above 2,600 pieces of / braſs and iron ord- 


nance; near nineteen thouſand: ſoldiers; between 
eight and nine thouſand ſailors, beſi des officers, 
prieſts, galley-ſlaves, ſervants, and other attend- 


ants; amounting in all to about thirty thouſand - 


perſons ; or, according to the confeſſion of Don 
Diego Piementelli, one of their own commanders, 
who was driven into Zealand, the whole fleet, ar- 
my, &c. were no leſs than thirty-two thouſand 
men; and coſt the king of Spain thirty thouſand 


ducats every day. The general of this mighty 


navy was the duke of Medina Sidonia, knight oz 


the Golden Fleece; and John Martines de Ri- 
calde was chief admiral. N e 
In Flanders, the prince of Parma was alſo mak- 
ing great preparations to join this armada; had 


gathered up an army conſiſting of more than one 


hundred, ſome ſay two hundred companies of foot, 
and four thouſand horſe, and was very buſy in 
making rafts, ferry · boats, floating bridges, port- 
cullices, gabions, and what not? ; I 
Nor were they idle in England; for how wel 
the directions of the council of war aforeſaid were 
put in execution, and how far Ralegh may be pre- 
ſumed to have been engaged among the moſt in- 
diefatigable in this ſervice, is to be inferred from 
the words of that author, who ſays, In a very 
“ ſhort time the whole kingdom, and every cor- 
** ner, were ſpeedily furniſhed with armed people 
4 on horſeback: and on foot; and thoſe conti- 
$6 nually trained, exerciſed, | and put into bands 
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ein ſuch warlike manner, as in no age ever was 
6 before in this realm.” 2 UB i 

. And, a2 little further, 0 That all e in 

one mind, to be in readineſs to ſerve for the 
& — ; and ſome one country was able to make 
& a. ſuſficient army of twenty thouſand men fit to 

eight, and fifteen thouſand of them well armed 
0 and weaponed, and, in ſome countries, the 
40 number. of forty thouſand able men, that the 
„maritime countries from Cornwall all along 
* ſouthward to Kent, and from thence eaſtward 
to Lincolnſhire, were ſo furniſhed with ſoldiers, 
both of themſelves, and with reſort from their 
next ſhires, as there was no place to be doubt- 
ed for landing of any foreign forces, but there 
+ were within. forty-eight hours to come to the 
place above twenty thouſand fighting men on 
0 horſeback and on foot, with all manner of am- 
munition, proviſion, and carriages, under the 
<« principal nobles. of the countries, and n 
ef the greateſt knowledge.“ 

Beſides theſe armies for the maritime countries, 
the city of London exerciſed before the queen ten 
thouſand men, and had ſeveral thouſands more in 

readineſs; that there was alſo two great armies 
raiſed, whereof one was encamped at Tilbury in 
Eſſex, between the city and the mouth of the 
Thames, conſiſting of twenty- two thouſand foot 
and a thouſand horſe, under the command of the 
eail of Leiceſter, . | | 

The queen . this camp ſeveral times, 
ed made orations in it, and lodged in the 
borders of it. The other army, conſiſting of 
thirty- four bid foot and two thouſand horſe, 
commanded by, the lord Hunſdon, was planted 
about the queen's own perſon. And it encreaſed 


daily by the ſeveral bands. and troops, which were 
led 
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ed from the inland counties by ſuch noblemen, 
knights, and gentlemen, as had no ſpecial charge 
or government in their reſpective counties; while 
the young earl of Eſſex, and others among them, 
entertained her majeſty with tiltings and tourneys, 
barriers, mock-fights; and ſuch like arts, as in 
public are uſed to render men popular. 
But the lieutenants of the maritime counties 
were otherwiſe employed. And, as the earl of 
Pembroke had been aſſiduous in levying the forces 
of Wilts and Somerſetſhire, and the earl of Bath 
thoſe of Devonſhire; ſo Ralegh ſeems to have 
been no leſs forward and induſtrious in railing and 
reducing thoſe of Cornwall to the beſt order and 
diſcipline for the ſervice of his country, againſt 
the common enemy ; notwithſtanding what he 
might have done, as has been ſaid before, at 
Portland: and, like the reſt of the lords-lieute- 
nant, to have ſent up conſtantly his certificates to 
the queen of the numbers that were aſſembled ; 
the poſture they were in; the proviſions th 
were ſupplied with; or thoſe whereof they ſtood | 
in need. SOT SLIM £245 2 
But notwithſtanding all theſe land- preparations, 
which moved ſome ſpeculative warriors at court 
to think a ſea force unneceſſary, as if the Engliſh 
were able to cut the Spaniards to pieces in land- 
ing, or when they were aſhore, and ſeize their 
ſhips at the ſame time; fir Walter Ralegh knew 
better what another kingdom might do, even 
againſt England, by the advantage of a fleet, if 
we have none; no man having ſo ſolidly reſolved 
as himſelf that weighty queſtion,.** Whether Eng- 
land, without the help of a fleet, is able to pre- 
„vent an enemy from landing?“ He knew that 
ſhips, without putting themſelves out of breath, 
will eaſily out- run the ſoldiers that coaſt: them: 
14717011 N he 
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he knew that a fleet, after ſun · ſet, may be ſeen at 
the Lizard, and by the next morning at Portland, 
Vvhich an army ſhould be ſix days in marching ; and 
conſequently, that the ſailor may chuſe his landing- 
lace, where there are no ſoldiers that can oppoſe 
im: and, even ſuppoſing an invader ſhould offer 
to land near the place where our greateſt army was 
ready to receive him, Ralegh doubted, when the 
choice of all our trained- bands and of officers were 
drawn together, as at Tilbury, to attend the per- 
ſon of the queen, and to defend the city of Lon- 
don, whether thoſe' that ſhould remain to guard 
the coaſt could be of any ſuch force as to encoun- 
ter an army like that which the prince of Parma 
ſhould have landed in England. _ 

By ſea therefore all poſſible defence was hikes 
wiſe made, and the chieſ command was very pro- 
perly conferred on the lord-admiral Howard, who, 
hearing the Invincible Armada was upon the point 
of hoiſting fail, ſent: ſir Francis Drake, his vice- 
admiral, with fifty-ſix ſhips well appointed, to the 
weſtern parts, and himſelf arrived there on the 
twenty-third of May, with more, which made up 
the fleet abou: a hundred ſail; while the lord Hen- 
ry Seymour was ſent to lie with forty Engliſh and 
Dutch ſhips (according to Camden) between Dover 
and Calais, to intercept the prince of Parma. | 

The Invincible Armada looſed anchor from 
Liſbon four days before; but met with ſuch ſtorms, 
ſickneſs, and other diſaſters, that the lord-admiral 

put forth towards Spain, in hopes of ſurpriſing 
them in their diſtreſs ; till more maturely conſider- 
ing they might paſs by undiſcovered, he returned 
to Plymouth, and ſuffered his men to rcheve them- | 
ſelves on ſhore. 
The queen had received ſuch luis they 
wm ſo diſabled from coming this year by that 
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ſtorm, that ſhe made ſecretary Walſingham ſend 
for four of her firſt-rate ſhips to be brought home 
to Chatham. But their return was prevented by 
the intelligence which captain Thomas Flemin 
brought into the harbour on the nineteenth 
July, that he had diſcovered the enemy approach- 
ing from the Lizard-Point in Cornwall. 
The captains and commanders were then, it 
| ſeems, at bowls upon the Hoe at Plymouth; and 
the tradition goes, that Drake was eager to ſee the 
game up; but was ſoon prevailed on to go and 
play out the rubbers with the Spaniards. All 
hands were now at work to warp out the ſhips; 
which, with the admirable induſtry of the ſeamen; 
was very ſpeedily performed, the wind blowing 
ſtiffty into the haven from the ſouth-weſt." _ 
The lord-admiral, with the few he could then 
get ready, lay all night in the road. Next day; 
about fifty or threeſcore more joined him, and at 
noon they ken'd the Spaniſh fleet; ſome with lofty 
turrets and decks rear'd one above another; and 
others rowed along with two or three hundred oars 
a-piece; all advancing with their Spaniſh gravity, 
the wind being abated, in a ſemi-circular order, 
and extended ſeven miles from end to end. | 
The Engliſh ſuffered them all to paſs by, ſo got 
the advantage of the wind, when they began to 
chaſe them in the rear; nor did the Spaniards of- 
fer to land at Plymouth, their commiſſion being 
do join the prince of Parma, and fail directly to 
Lender | | 5 
The next day, which was the twenty-firſt of 
July, the lord-admiral ſent out a pinnace called 
the Defiance, and begun the fight. This, it is 
apprehended, was near the Eddiſtone ; for there 
we have account of the firſt conflict, and of the 
firſt Spaniſh ſhip that was taken or ſunk, Then 
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the lord-admiral, in the Ark-Royal, Drake in the 
Revenge, with Hawkins, Forbiſher, and others, 
having kept a conſtant fire upon the enemy for 
two hours together, withdrew, forty of their 


ſhips not being yet come up. Fl " 
In this engagement, the Spaniards, by endea- 
vouring to circle in and ſhelter one of their diſ- 
abled galleons, ſhe had her foremaſt broken, and 
was left behind, which Drake took the next day, 
with Don Pedro de Valdez, and other nobles in 
her, beſides fifty-five thouſand ducats, which were 
ſhared among his ſailors. Immediately after, ano- 
ther of their greateſt ſhips was ſet on fire, with all 
the people in her, and yet the powder eſcaped. 
But how the lord-admiral, all the firſt night, 
followed the Spaniſh lanthorn, inſtead of Drake's 
into their fleet, while Drake, at the ſame time, 
was making another miſtaken purſuit; and how 
the Ark-Royal followed the Spaniſh fleet alſo the 
ſecond night, ſo far, almoſt alone, that it was the 
afternoon following before the Engliſh fleet over- 
took her; with other particulars, we leave to the 
more ample accounts of this engagement, in or- 
der to attend the motions of fir Walter Ralegh; 
who, from being at firſt the neareſt, now grow- 
ing impatient at being the moſt remote from the 
enemy, appears to have committed his charge by 
land to proper officers, or detached part thereof to 
march up nearer the Spaniards, and, with a gal- 
lant company of nobles and gentlemen, in ſeveral 
ſhips, to have joined the Engliſh fleet ; that is to 
ſay, on the twenty-third of July, when the Spa- 
niſn fleet was advanced over-againft Portland; 
where, this whole day being one continued en- 
gagement from morning till night, it proved the 
molt general and bloody fight of any between 
them in the Britiſn channel; and here, after the 
2111 . taking 
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taking of agreat Venetian ſhip, and others! of leſſer 
bulk, * Spaniards were driven from all intention 
of aſfaulting the Engliſh, till they had joined the 
prince of Parma; for, during this fight, the Eng- 
liſh navy increaſed ; and, from all che havens of 
the realm, ſhips and men reſorted to it; for they 
all, with one accord, came flocking thither (to 
Portland) as to a ſet field, where immortal fame 
and glory was to be attained, and faithful ſervice 
to be performed to their prince and country- 

In which number, having mentioned the tw | 
of Oxford, Northumberland, and Cumberland, 
he alſo names ſir Walter Ralegh, among the fore 
moſt of near twenty other knights and gentlemen, 
whereby the Engliſh ſhips were augmented ' to 
one hundred fail; and doubtleſs, by ſome of thoſe 
Camden mentioned to have been left behind in 
Plymouth- Sound, with which Ralegh voy yo"? 
bably advanced. 

Theſe, ever aſunder, and; aways in motion, 

ſerved on every ſide to annoy the enemy; now 
preſenting a broad-ſide, and ſheering off; then 
tacking about, and diſcharging the other; in ſuch 
ſort, that ſir Henry Wotton called it a morrice- 
dance upon the waters, while the ſluggiſh and 
unweildy caſtles of the enemy cluſtered and ham- 
pered together, could only offer offence from one 
diſabled fide; and that, when they had done, flew 
over the Eng zlülhmen's heads. 
Camden tells us, that in this day's engage- 
ment, the lord-admiral was adviſed by ſome of his 
officers, - with more heat than diſcretion, to grapple. 
with and board the enemy. 

Now Ralegh, having made ſome excellent ani- 
madverſions upon this Sery circumſtance, | goes 
nigh to prove out of his own words, that he was 
not only 11 in this day's engagement, but, that 

the 
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the counſel he might thence appear to have giveii; 
reatly contributed to the ſucceſs of it. He hag 
ewn how well he knew, that in, ſuch caſe the 
advantage of weapons would be likelieſt to carry 
| it, whereof the enemy was provided with far the 
greateſt number: alſo, that in ſuch cloſe fight; 
liable the leſſer ſhips were to be cruſhed by. 

the greater; that theſe, by their very height, muſt 
have further advantage over thoſe that endea- 
voured to board them from below: and laſtly, in 


theſe of more bulk and breadth, heing alſo more 


firm and more ſteady, thoſe who eould beſt keep 
— feet, would provably be beſt able to uſe their | 
ands. 
Next day the Spaniards were glad to lie bye. 
and the Engliſh no leſs pleaſed with the ceſſation 
that they might take the opportunity of ſending 
to ſhore for a recruit of ammunition ;; and this, 
being a circumſt ance taken notice of alſo by Ra- 
legh himſelf, further confirms his having been 
now among them. 
The twenty- fifth of July, the Ent gliſh had ano- 
ther ſharp engagement with the Spaniſſ; admiral; 
and the — great galeaſſes at the Iſle of Wight, 
in which Camden mentions the taking of a Portu- 
gueſe galleon; and that, from this time the gal- 
leaſſes durſt not venture upon any new engage- 
ment; but, cloſing themſelves up again in a run- 
del, as they called it, made the beſt of their way 
to tell the prince of Parma how they had been 
treated. The Engliſh fleet followed, and kept 
playing upon theit rear all the next day, having 
determined to forbear any clo&r engagement till 
they camie to the Britiſh Frith, or Streights of Ca- 
lais, where the lord a erpected their ar- 


rival. 
| But, 


© But, ſo far was this Invincible Armada from 


« alarming the ſca-coaſts, ſays Camden, that the 
« Engliſh gentry of the younger ſort entered them 


«ſelves volunteers, and, leaving their friends and 
« families, did, with incredible chearfulneſs, hire 
« ſhips at their own charge, and in pure love to 
« their country, joined the grand fleet in vaſt num- 
c bers.“ * | 

And here Camden names thoſe 71 and ſome 
of thoſe gentlemen, with Ralegh among them, 
who compoſed the ſquadron before- mentioned, as 
if it entered but now from Dover, or fone of 


thoſe ports; not that he confines their entrance to 


this day, otherwiſe than naming them under it, 
or any other way ſuggeſts, they did not join the 
grand fleet three days before; but ſeems, by re- 
membring them in this place, to have believed 
they were moſt conſpicuous, or in greateſt number 
at this time, unleſs he poſtponed the mention of 
them to a day, that was leaſt nee with cir- 
cumſtances of action. 
Indeed, that this noble ſquadron of volun- 
teers was united to the queen's navy, when ſuch 


valiant ſervices were performed againſt the Spa- 


niards in the great fight before Calais, another 
writer alſo, greatly to their commendation agrees; 
but neither is he ſo expreſſive as to ſatisfy us it 
was the firſt appearance they made; and that they 
were not before at Portland. For, having men- 
tioned the earls of Cumberland, Northumber- 
land, and other gentlemen of diſtinction, whey 
without any charge or knowledge of the queen, 
Joined the fleet before Calais, and ventured their 
lives in the ſaid engagement; he goes on to ob- 


by inſtanci alſo, That the earl of Oxford, one 
of the molt ancient nobles in this land, went to 
ſea, 
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ſerve, how earneſt all ranks and degrees were; 
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« ſea, and ſerved the queen among them! as did 
Robert Cecil, lord Dudley, and fit Walter Ra- 
< legh, a gentleman of the queen's'privy-cham- 
< ber, ſays he, and in his company a great num- 
« ber of young gentlemen ;' among whom were 
William Cecil, Edward Darcy, and Arthur 
Gorge; the fame: perfons mentioned with 
others by Camden, and alſo in larger number by 
the Dutch hiſtorian ove quoted, three” days be- 
fore. 
With the recital of whoa; I by thew you 
(continues the laſt mentioned author, the let- 
<« ter-writer) how far we have been deceived to 
e think, that we ſhould have had a party here 
for us, when, as you behold, both by land and 
<«'ſea, all forts of men were ſo ready, at their own 
« charges, without either commandment or en- 
40 tertainment, to adventure alſo their lives 1 in de- 
« fence of the queen and the realm.” 
From hence it appears, this ſquadron muſt ive 
alſo. been at the final overthrow of the Spaniſn 
Armada which, on the twenty- ſeventh of July, 
in the evening, anchored before Calais, intending 
to hold on for Dunkirk, in expectation of the 
prince of Parma, who was always Preparing but 
never ready; and, the Engliſh follo | 
chored alſo within culverin-ſhot of them. 1 | 
Here the lord Seymour joined the Engliſh; and 
then the- lord-admiral's fleet was increaſed to a 
hundred and forty ſail, ſays Camden; wherein he 
both exactly agrees with the augmentation there- 
of at' Portland, by theſe volunteers; as we have it 
from the Dutch hiſtorian there quoted; and alſo 
excludes all intermediate addition of ſhips, at 
leaſt, by the number he himſelf be given 
us of the lord Seymour 8 nden. Ml 
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Next day the Engliſh reſolved, according to the 
queen's directions, upon the ſtratagem of the fire- 
ſhips, to burn or diſperſe the Spaniſh navy; and 
it was put in practice at, or ſoon after midnight, 
ſo ſucceſsfully, that the enemy, cutting their cables 
with the utmoſt horror and precipitancy, were, 
ſome ſcattered by the wind, ſome fell foul of each 
other, and others ſtruck upon the ſands; the Eng- 
liſn chaſing and thundering upon them from all 
quarters: then was a great galleaſs taken by cap- 
tain Preſton, its commander Moncada ſlain, and 
a booty of near as much gold fell to the conquer- 
ors, as was taken in another before-mentioned. 
On the twenty«ninth of July, the Spaniards 
ranged themſelves into the beſt order they could 
within ſight of Graveling; hither the Engliſh 
fleet alſo purſued them, and here the. Spaniards 
received their laſt fatal adieu, by inceſſant and 
numberleſs damages from the Engliſh cannon the 
greateſt part of the day, till their galleons, gal- 
leaſſes, gallies, urcas, and zabras, were.ſo miſe- 
rably ſhattered, having their hulls pierced through 
and through, their oars and rudders cut away, 
their tackling all rent, and their maſts broken, 
that ſome were deſerted as unſerviceable, ſome 
ſunk with the crew that was in them, and others 
retiring upon the neighbouring coaſts, were ſeiz- 
ed and plundered by the inhabitants; while thoſe, 
that had ability left them, moſt prudently employ- 
ed it in running away. 2 Wh | 
The Engliſh ſtill followed them into the north- 
ern ſeas, even beyond the latitude of fifty-ſeven 
degrees, and, leaving them paſt all thoughts. of 
the prince of Parma, returned on the fourth of 
Auguſt; when the violent ſtorms that aroſe, re- 
_ ſumed their cauſe, and compleated their victory; 
for, by the tempeſts, ſhipwrecks, ſickneſs, and 
Vor. III. WW. famine, 
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famine in their dangerous paſſage home wards, 
they ſuſtained greater loſſes than even all they had 
met with throughout the narrow ſeass. 
We ſhall cloſe our aceount of this invaſion, with 
the ſummary of it, which was ſoon after publiſhed to 
the world, by fir W. Ralegh himſelf, where, giv- 
ing the honour of the victory to the courage and 
conduct of the lord-admiral Howard, he ſays, that 
de notwithſtanding the victories they pretended to 
have obtained, it was ſoon manifeſted to all na- 
ce tions, how the navy, which they had termed 
ce Invificible, conſiſting of one hundred and forty 
<« ſail, was, by thirty of the queen's ſhips of war, 
ce and a few merchant-men, beaten and ſhuffled 
te together, even from the Lizard-Point in Corn- 
* wall, to Portland, where they ſhamefully left 
* Don Pedro de Valdez with his mighty ſhip; 
from Portland to Calais, whete they loſt Hugo 
« de Moncada, with the gallies of which he was 
% captain; and from Calais, driven with ſquibs 
« from their anchors, were chaſed out of the ſight 
* of England, round about Scotland and Ireland; 
< where, for the ſympathy of their barbarous re- 
„ ligion, hoping to find ſuccour and aſſiſtance, a 
* great part of them were cruſh'd againſt the 
te rocks; and thoſe others who landed (being very 
« many in number) were notwithſtanding broken, 
lain, and taken; and fo ſent from village to 
„ village, coupled in halters, to be ſhipped into 
« England; where her majeſty, of her princely 
„ and invincible difpoſition, diſdaining to put 
them to death, and ſcorning either to retain or 
entertain them, they were all ſent back again to 
& their own country, to witneſs and recount the 
* worthy atchievements of their invincible navy.“ 


The 
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The ſervices of ſir Walter Ralegh againſt this 
invaſion, his diligence in regulating Ithe forces of 
tke land, and his intereſt in ſtrengthening thoſe 
of the ſea; the expence he was at, and the dan- 
gers he voluntarily incurred, however undiſtin- 
guiſhed, more than is above expreſſed by our 
common hiſtorians, and thoſe few inaccurate ac- 
counts thereof, which are deſcended to us; were 
yet received with ſuch approbation by the queen, 
that ſhe ſeems, as ſome recompence for them, to 
have this year made a conſiderable augmentation 
to his patent of wines; as if he had, beſides the 
grant before-mentioned, another now alſo be- 
ſtowed upon him for tonnage and poundage upon 
thoſe liquors, except it is tne ſame patent with 
the former, only renewed this year, or wrong 
dated in the author who mentions it. 
Be it as it ſnould, this patent ſeems to have 
been one of the moſt beneficial favours which Ra- 
legh ever received of the queen, and might, per- 
haps, exceed in profit the penſion which ſhe ſet- 
tled on the lord-admiral himſelf for his conduct. 
and courage in the ſaid overthrow. This benefit 
Ralegh enjoyed as long as ſhe lived; though, to- 
wards the cloſe of her reign, the number of ſuch 
like grants to others, being very much increaſed, 
they were inveighed againſt in parliament as grie- 
vous and burdenſome monopolies, by thoſe chief- 
ly, who had not the merit or intereſt to procure 
any for themfelves. $76 = x 
Sir Robert Naunton tells us, in his concluſion” 
of Ralegh's character, with relation to the grants 
he thus obtained; * Thar though he gained 
much at the court, yet he took it. not out of the 
* Exchequer, or merely out of the queen's purſe ; 
* but by his wit, and the help of the prerogative 
for the queen was never profule in delivering 
ä | out 
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“ dreſs.” And further, &« That conſidering the 


reſpected a more hberal intercourſe, a nobler mu- 


vanced rather to the improvement of men ee. 


min his time; recommending, © That long dried 
fountain of communication, which Montaigne 
_ < firſt propoſed, ſir Walter Ralegh put in prac- 


* 
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< out her treaſures; but paid many, and moſt of 
« her ſervants, part in money, and the reſt with: ' 
"<6 Space,” 

We meet with another office, whack Ralegh 
himſelf erected, no leſs praiſe-worthy than this 
was profitable to him. For one writer, in the 
ſhort account he gives of him, having ſpoken 
of the diviſion he made of his time, in allowing 
five hours to ſleep, four to reading, two for diſ- 
courſe, and the reſt to buſineſs, and other neceſ- 
ſaries; and, having hinted at the diverſity of his 
correfpondencies, intelligence, and the like, ſays, 
„That, in the capacity of an agency for all ſorts 
& of perſons, he ſet up a kind of office of ad- 


e diſpatch of ſuch variety of engagements in the 
former part of his life, one muſt be much to 
« ſeek how a man of ſo many actions ſhould write 
< any thing, and one of ſo many wy; ſhould 
< do any thing.” 

By another lirtle hint, that has been e warfare 
preſerved, we may conceive, this office chiefly, 


tuality of advertiſement, than would, perhaps, 
admit of all forts of perſons; and ſuch as ad- 


ſelves, than their means. . | 
But this ſuggeſtion is drawn only from compar- 
ing it with the general tendency of thoſe other 
ſchemes; among which, I once ſaw it mentioned, 
in a letter written by an ingenious perſon of great 
note for his writings to a nobleman, who had the 
greateſt 2 with ſuch perſons of any 


$6 tice, and Mr. Hartlib endeavoured to revive.“ 
Don 
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Des Antonio, king of Portugal, who had been 
| expelled from his dominions by king Philip, and 
was now in London, ſoon after the ſignal over-: 
throw of the armada above-mentioned, took this 
opportunity to renew his motion to queen Eliza- 
beth for her aſſiſtance towards his reſtoration ;' 
which he propounded to the lord-treaſurer in a 
letter full of liberal offers, written in the Portu- 
gueſe language, all with his own hand. 

Ihe queen not only conſented to the enterprize, 
as thinking it more convenient to return the late 
viſit of the Spaniards in their own country, than 
ſuffer them to repeat it here, but lent ſix of her 

men of war, and diſburſed ſixty thouſand pounds 
towards defraying the charges thereof. 

This encouragement, and the late provocation, 
ſo ſpirited up the warlike men of the kingdom, and 
Ralegh among the reſt, to become volunteers 

therein, that they augmented the number of the 
ſaid ſhips with a hundred and twenty ſail more, 
and manned them with fourteen or fifteen thouſand -_ 
ſoldiers and failors at their own further expence, 
committing the charge by ſca to fir Francis Drake, 
and that by land to fir John Norris, who were 
probably the moſt conſiderable contributors to the 
enterprize. | | 

But firſt Ralegh took care for the relief of his 
plantation in Virginia, which, that he might more 
effectually ſecure than could be expected from his 
own ſingle aſſiſtance, eſpeciglly after the many 
heavy difburſments he had made, and the great 

_ diſappointment the colony muſt doubtleſs have 
received by miſſing of the laſt ſupplies he ſent 
them, through the loſſes which his agents too 
raſhly brought thereon ; he made an aſſignment to 
divers gentlemen and merchants of London, for 
continuing the plantation of this new diſcovered 
G 3 country 
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country with Engliſh men. And this was now no 
| leſs prudently done with regard to himſelf, than 
| affectionately with reſpect to the people employed 
therein; whom, though he generouſly aſſiſted with 
his advice and intereſt in ſome future proſecutions 
of this undertaking; yet, . unproſper- 

ous, through the oblique courſes they took at firſt 
ſetting out upon this new foundation, like that in 
which they lately failed, it was twenty years from 
this time, before even a whole company could make 
a more ſucceſsful and advanced progreſs in this 
ſettlement, than fir Walter Ralegh of h imſelf alone 
had done; it having coſt him no leſs than forty 
thouſand pounds. 

As for the expedition . which 
was ſent out under Drake and Norris, about five 
weeks after the ſaid aſſignment; that is, on the 
fourteenth of April, 1589, in which Don Antonio 
was, by Ralegh, among the reſt, accompanied to 
Portugal, we need not chere be circumſtantial in 
our account of it; eſpecially as to the action at the 
Groine, the overthrow of the Spaniard at Puente 
de Burgus, the taking of Peniche, with the caſtle 
of Caſcais, the aſſault of Liſbon, and the burning 
of Vigo; ſince our hiſtorians have not diſtinguiſhed 
what part Ralegh had therein ; in which, perhaps, 
they ſeem not ſo grateful to him, as he was to his 
- -afſociates ; but particularly in not mentioning him 
at the raking of that great number of eaſterling 
hulks, and other ſhips, laden with Spaniſh goods, 
-proviſions and ammunition, for a new invaſion of 
England, which, from the 2d of June, ſome or other 
of the adventurers (none are named) continued to 
bring in to the Engliſh fleet, then lying in the road 
of Caſcais, for ſix days together. 

This fleet of ours was but thinly manned at 


firſt, and, having loſt ſome thouſands by . 
an 


y 


and intemperance, with the new wines of thoſe 


* 


countries; hands could not be; ſpared; to bring 


home much above a quarter of. thoſe veſſels an 
their lading, that were thus taken; for ſir Roger 
Williams, who, was a colonel in the land-ſervige 
of this expedition, has faid, in a letter of his. ſtill 
extant, * It is well known, that we had above 
5 two hundred fail of all ſorts, of which we could 
5 not carry with us above threeſcore for the want 
5 of; Wen.” cf 74 i ae SO 

Hence aroſe, at their return into England, a lit- 
tle contention, between, Williams and Ralegh; for 
Ralegh, having taken ſome of theſe prizes, Willi- 
ams placed in one of them his lieutenant with ſome 

of his ſoldiers, © without which,” ſays Williams, 
it could not have been carried into England:“ 
wherefore he would have laid claim, it ſeems, 
both to the ſhip and its cargo; * this voyage,” as 
he goes on, © having coſt him a thouſand pounds,” 
as it did ſeveral other of the adventurers no 1855 
But his claim not being thought reaſonable, the ear 


of Bath, lieutenant of Devonſhire, Giohargent his 
WI 


men from that veſſel at Dartmouth. lliams, 
at this, growing very turbulent, and his clamours 
reaching the queen's ear, procured her diſpleaſure 
againſt him, which occaſioned his ſaid letter to 
three of the privy-council; whence this intelligence 
is. extracted. „ 


—— 


From this letter, we farther collect, the at- 


chievements of the Engliſh in this voyage fo well 
ſatisfied the queen, in the diſablement-of the ene- 


my, eſpecially as to their naval powers, that ſhe 
honoured the commanders, or chief adventurers 
therein, and fir Walter Ralegh among the reſt, 
with a golden chain; for ſir Roger preſumed, , | 
earl of Eſſex (his great friend, as appears in t 
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hiſtories of this expedition) with the reſt who were 
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_ . feaſible to her majeſty, having provided no leſs than 
| Thirteen ſhips of his own and his aſſociates, all well 


# 
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in action, would teſtify, « That I deſerve a chain 


as well as my fellows,” ſays hne. 
As for the coarſe expreſſion which follows, of 


« Ralegh's belying his hulk, as he had done the 


ark of Noah, the beſt ſhip that ever was,” 

though i it may betray ſome want of politeneſs and 
impetuoſity of diſpoſition in fir Roger's civil capa- 
city; yet, in the field, and againſt an enemy, thoſe 


_ Tougher qualities might! invigorate his courage and 


experience, and illuſtrate the military character of 


the man. 
In the latter end of June this year, and ſome 


weeks before this diſpute, the 'Engliſh fleet re- 


turned home; but Ralegh appears firſt to have 
touched upon the coaſt of Ireland, probably to 
make a ſhort viſit to his ſeigniory there, and ſee 
ſome of his acquaintances among the new tettle- 
ments in the province of Munſter. 
Ralegh afterwards formed an enterprize upon 
Panama, with a deſign alſo of meeting the Spaniſh 
Plate- fleet. The ſcheme he laid down appeared ſo 


manned and plentifully furniſned with arms, pro- 
viſions, and all other neceſſaries, that ſne added to 
them two of her own men of war, named the Gar- 
land and Foreſight ; and gave him a.commiſſion, 


_ conſtituting him general of the fleet. The honour 


of lieutenant-general was given to fir John Burgh, 
a gentleman altogether worthy of the command 
AF indeed, all his conſorts, officers, ſoldiers and 
failors, were ſuch as had given ſufficient proof of 
their valour in ſeveral ſervices. 
With theſe ſhips, thus equipped, Ralegh de- 
parted in February, the year aforeſaid, to the weſt 
of England, in order to ſtore himſelf with ſuch 


further conveniencies as he ſhould need; but 
. | the 
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the weſterly winds blowing for a long time con- 

trary, obliged him to keep harbour ſo many weeks 
that the beſt ſeaſon for his purpoſe was expired, 
and much of his proviſions conſumed. 

The queen underſtanding how unluckily he was 
detained, it being the ſixth of May, 1592, before 
Ralegh could put to ſea, ſent ſir Martin Forbiſher _ 
after him, who overtook him the next day, with " 
letters of revocation. But Ralegh finding his ho- 
nour ſo far engaged in the undertaking of this 
voyage, interpreting the queen's letters, as if her 
commands had been propounded in terms of lati- 
tude, either to advance or retire at his own diſcre- 
tion, would by no means conſent to leave the fleet, 
which was under ſail. So he continued his courſe 
upon the ſeas, till he met with a ſhip belonging to 
Monſ. Gourdon, governor of Calais, An which 
was one Mr. Nevel Davies, who was returned from- 
a twelve years captivity in Spain; and who aſſured 
him, there was little hopes of any ſucceſs this year 
in the Weſt-Indies; for the king of Spain had 
ſent expreſs orders to all the ports, both of the 
iſlands and Terra Firma, that no ſhips ſhould ſtir 


that year, nor any treaſure be laid aboard for 4 
Spain. inn, | | Me 3 

But neither this diſagreeable news, nor the other 1 
diſcouragements, could deter him from proceeding; 1 


till, on the eleventh of May, when he was off Cape 
Finiſter, a moſt violent ſtorm ariſing, ſo ſcattered 
the greater part of the fleet, and ſunk his boats and 
pinnaces, that, as the reſt were driven and divided, 
_ himſelf, in the Garland, was in great dan- 
ger of being ſwallowed up in the fea. . Hereupon, 
conſidering the ſeaſon was-too far advanced for his 
enterprize upon Panama, and his victuals too 
much conſumed; that the ſame conſumption 
might further diſable him from lying upon the 
. : Spaniſh 
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Spaniſh coaſt, or at the iſlands, to meet with tha 
Indian fleet, for which he had received ſo little 
encouragement to wait, he made a diviſion of his 
fleet into two ſquadrons, committing one to the 
care of fir John Burgh, and the other to fir Martin 
Forbiſher; and gave his inſtructions for ſir Martin, 
in the Garland, with captain Gifford, captain 
Thinne, captain Greenvil, and others, to lie off 
the ſouth cape to terrify and keep the Spaniards 
on their own coaſt; while fir John Burgh, with 
captain Croſs, Thomſon, and others, ſhould lie at 
the Azores for the Carracks from India. | 
'Fheſucaeſs of theſe directions was anſwerable ro 
the excellent judgment that contrived them: 
the Spaniſh admiral, receiving intelligence that che 
Engliſh fleet was cruizing upon their. coaſt, 
thered all his naval power to watch Forbiſher,,and 
defend the ſouthern parts of Spain; while the Car- 
| racks, unguarded, were left a prey to har Joke 5 
Burgh. 
Before the fleet W they met, on the 
Spaniſh coaſt, with a great Biſcayan, called Santa 
Clara, a ſhip of ſix hundred tons; which, after a 
fight that laſted pretty long, they maſtered, and 
found freighted with all ſorts of little iron-work, 8 
valued by the Engliſh at ſix or ſeven thouſand 
pound; but of treble the value to the Spaniards, 
Having cleared this they ſent to England. 1 
Then fir John Burgh, in a ſhip of fir Walter 
Ralegh's, named the Roebuck, coaſting along to- 
wards the ſouth cape of St. Vincent; and, by the 
Way ſpying a fail, gave her chaſe ;' which, being a 
flyboat and good # ailor, drew him far ſouthward 
before he could fetch her: at laſt, ſne came under 
his lee and ſtruck ſail. The maſter confeſſed a 
great fleet was prepared at St. Lucar and Gadiz; 
for the rumour of Ralegh's expedition againſt ot. 
- Welt- 


SIR WALTER RALEGH. 
Weſt-Indies had ſo alarmed the King of Spain, 


8 


chat he raiſed this fleet to oppoſe encounter 
him ; though; looking for the arrival of his Eaſt- 
India carracks, he firit ordered thoſe ſhips to con- 
voy them from the Azores ; but, perſuading him- 
ſelf that, if Ralegh's fleet ſhould make for the 
Weſt-Indies, the iſlands would be infeſted only by 
ſome ſmall men of war, which the carracks of them- 
ſelves would be able to cope with, his order was to 
Don Alphonſo de Bagan to purſue Ralegh's fleet 
and engage him, what courſe ſoever he held; and 
the Engliſh ſoon found his information true: for 
fir John Burgh, as he returned to his company, 
deſcried the Spaniſh fleet to ſea-ward of him; 
which having likewite diſcovered him, made full 
account to bring him into the Spaniſh harbour; 
but he, with great addreſs eſcaped them, and 
ſhaped his courſe to the Azores, according to Ra- 
legh's directions. Here he took ſeveral ſmall ca- 
ravels; but got little intelligence from them. 
Arriving at Flores on the twenty-firſt of June, 
and making to the ſhore of Santa Crux, he found 
them all in arms ; but, ſhewing a white flag, he 
was accommodated by the inhabitants with what- 
ever he wanted. Here he learned news of the 
Eaſt-Indian carracks, one of which had lately paſſed - 
by for Liſbon, and that four more were behind. 
He made after, and ſoon diſcovered the foremoſt, 
named the Santa Cruz; which was preſſed fo cloſe 
upon by the Engliſh that ſhe fired herſelf; but they 
took, beſides ſome ſpoil, certain riſoners oyt of 
her, whit confeſſed that, within fifteen days, three 
other carracks would arrive at the ſame iſland. © 
Sir John, having taken counſel with his officers, 
departed fix or ſeven leagues to the weſt of Flores, 


cauſing the ſhips of his company to ſpread them- 
mw 
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ſelves north and ſouth two leagues diſtant from 
each other, by which extenſion they could diſcover 
two whole degrees. Thus they lay till the third of 
Auguſt, when captain Thompſon firſt ſaw that 
prodigious great carrack called the Madre de Dios, 
or Mother of God, one of the greateſt burden 
belonging to the crown of Portugal. 

Captain Thompſon firſt attacked her, but with 
the loſs of ſeveral men; then ſir John Burgh, in 
the Roebuck, aforeſaid, intangled her; and fir 
Robert Croſs faſtened himſelf to her at the ſame 
inſtant : but ſir John was forced to diſengage 3 
while, for fear of ſinking, being ſhot under water. 
Atlaſt, Crols fell athwart her all alone, prevented 
her running aſhore to fire herſelf, as the other had 
done, and gave the reſt time to come up to his 
ſuccour ; which, after he had fought with her three 
hours, he received by the lord Cumberland's ſhips; 
and then, having made a great ſlaughter of the 
Spaniards, they boarded and poſſeſſed themſelves 
of her with little difficulty. 

Thus this great veſſel was brought ſafe into 
Dartmouth on the ſeventh of September following, 
where it daily drew vaſt numbers of ſpectators from 
all parts to admire its hugeneſs, being far beyond 
the model of the biggeſt ſhip then known among 
us, either for war or burden. 
But as to the lading, though fir John Burgh 
prudently ſeized upon the whole to her majeſty's 
ue, to prevent all licentious ſpoil ; whereby the 
"treaſure brought home was ſufficient to recom- 
penſe the adventurers coſt and the ſailors peril, the 
dividends are not known, more than that her ma- 
Jeſty had the largeſt ſhare ; and though, through 
the varieties thereof, our nation was let into the 

diſcovery of thoſe merchandiſes of which we had 
betore 
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before but an imperfect knowledge; yet the whole 
cargo, when it came to be landed and valued in 
England, fell ſhort above two-thirds of the com- 
putation which had been made by Ralegh and 
Hawkins : for a large quantity of jewels were 
never brought to light ; and ſo much of her other 
goods was alſo purloined by the ſailors, ſoldiers, 
and officers, that, at her arrival in England, ſhe 
drew five foot leſs water than ſhe did when ſhe was 
firſt freighted at Cochin in the Eaſt-Indies: and, 
indeed, the ſailors boldly confeſſed, © They had 
« rather truſt their ſouls to amerciful God by per- 
« jury, than their fortunes to the hands of unmer- 

« ciful men.“ N 5 . 
The latter end of this year, and beginning of 
next, we find ſir Walter Ralegh in the Parliament- 
houſe, whether returned for a county or a borough _ 
does not appear at preſent. . A late author of his 
life obſerves, © That his ſpeeches were full of 
<« reaſon, no man in his days being more a maſter 
«of language than himſelf ;” and matter too, he 
might have added; none more ſatisfactorily con- 
firming his arguments with facts and examples than 
he did, even in his unpremeditated ſpeeches, no 
leſs than in the more deliberate compoſitions of 
his pen; ſo full of obſervation he was upon all 
times and countries, and fo readily he could apply 
it upon all occaſions; which now procured him 
great regard as a ſpeaker in the houſe, and after- 
wards as an author, to the whole world. . 
Soon after the opening of the ſeſſion, we find 
him upon the committee for the liberties and pri- 
vileges of the members, to examine and make 
report of all caſes touching the elections and returns 
during the ſaid ſeſſion of parliament; alſo in ano- 
ther againſt popiſh recuſants: and, when the bill 
for certain ſubſidies to be granted her majeſty was 
| as 
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in debate, and ſome members were for having it 
expreſly diſtinguiſhed in the bill, that the ſaid ſub- 
fidies ſhould be for maintaining a war offenſive and 
deferiſive againſt the Spaniard, that the conqueſts 
we made over them might be legat and warranta- 
ble, fir Walter Ralegh ſeconded - thoſe ſpeeches, 
and ſaid, He knew many, who held it not law- 
ful in conſcience, as the time was, to take prizes 
from the Spaniard ; and he knew that, if it might 
be lawful and open war, there would be more vo- 
luntary hands to fight againſt the Spaniard than the 
queen ſhould ſtand in need of to ſend to ſea.” Ac- 
cordingly he was appointed of the committee for 
drawing the articles and preamble of the ſaid hill.” 
Moreover, when the neceſſity of the ſaid ſubſidy 
came to be enforced, Ralegh ſpake for it, not 
only (as he proteſted) to pleaſe the queen; to' 
whom he was infinitely bound above his deſerts ; 
but for the fieceſlity he both ſaw and knew. He 
very well diſcovered the great ſtrength of Spain, 
and, to ſhew his mightineſs, he told how he poſ- 
ſeſſed all the world; and alſo that his malice and 
ill purpoſe was evident to this realm, he ſhewed 
how, on every fide, he had beleaguered us. Fhat, 
in Denmark, the king being young, had corrupted 
the countil and nobility; ſo as it was very likely 
he would fpeed himſelf of ſhipping from thence. 
In the marine towns of the Low-Countries, and 
m Norway, he laid in great ſtore of ſhipping. In 
France, he had the parliament-towns at his com- 
mand; in Brittany, he had all the beſt havens; 
and, in Scotland, he had ſo corrupted the nobility, 
that he had promiſed them forees to aſſiſt the pa- 
piſts ; that they were ready to join with any foreign 
torces that would make them ſtrong, to be 5 
themſelves and reſiſt others; for, as he thought, 
there were not ſix gentlemen of that country of 
„ one 
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one heide % In his own country, there is all 
te poſſible preparing; and he is coming with ſixty 

« gallies, beſides other ſhipping, on purpoſe to 
& annoy us. We muſt then have no ſhips, if he 
« invade us riding at anchor; all will be little 
„ enough to withſtand him. At his coming, he 
6 fully reſolveth to get Plymouth, or at leaſt to 

& poſſeſs ſore of the havens this ſummer within 
« Our land; and Plymouth is a place of moſt 
e danger, for no ordnance can be carried thither to 
remove him, the paſſages will not give leave. 

« Now the way to defeat him, is, to ſend a royal 
&« army to ſupplant him in Brittany, and to poſſeſs 
e ourſelves there; and to ſend a ſtrong. navy to 
« ſea, and to he upon the Cape, and at Lambuck; 
4e to which places come alt his ſhips with riches 
from all parts, and then they may ſet upon all 
&« that come. This we are able to do, and un- 
doubtedly with forturiate ſucceſs, if we under- 
et take it. 

But ſome diviſion ariſing upon the * 
how they ſhould make a motion for this fupply to 
the lords, Ralegh made ſo judicious a diſtinction 
concerning the cauſe of it, and ſo clearly demon- 
ſtrated the erroneous manner in which it had been 
propoſed, that it appears plainly, the ſucceſsful 
turm which followed was owing to him alone. 

After this conference, ſeveral forms of proviſion 
were propoſed by way of treble ſubſidies, and like 

O fifteenths and tenths, with other 
kinds of benevolence. Sir Thomas Cecil was for 
three ſubſidies to be paid in four years, and to be 
charged upon men of ten pounds and upwards, to 
ſpare .thofe who were under. Sir Henry Knivet 
alledged the poverty of our country againſt the 
reaſons uſed, and imputed that poverty to the 
bringing in more foreign wares, than we vended 
commo- 
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commodities ; whereby our money was carried out 
of our country, by which it was much exhauſted: 
| thereupon he moveE@for a ſurvey to be taken of alt 
- - mens lands and goods in England, and ſo much 
to be yearly levied as might maintain the queen's 
wars, the proportion being ſet one hundted thou- 
ſand pounds yearly ; or, if that was: diſapproved 
of, every man, on his word, ſhould deliver in, to 
his power, the profits of his lands and goods z; 10 
2 proportion to be ceſſed accordingly.: ' - 

To him who ſpoke of the poverty of the land, 
from the multitude-of beggars, Ralegh gave theſe 
reaſons: That the broken companies in Nor- 
mandy and the Low-Countries, who returned 
* maimed hither, never went back again to the 
e towns from whence they came; for a multitude 
e of clothiers, taking their looms into their hands, 
e fpun their wool themſelves; and, except we 
&« would work for them cheaper than they can make 
<« themſelves they will ſet none to work. This en- 
e groſſing of ſo many trades into their own hands, 

I beggars ſo many as uſually lived by the trade.“ 

As for the ſurveying of ſo many mens eſtates, 
he thought it inconvenient ; “ for many, being 
« eſteemed richer than they are, would be found 
* beggars, and increaſe the opinion of their num 
« ber by loſing their credit, which is now their 
$I wealth.” . 

He further reporizd; of his own r knowledge, 
That the weſt country, ſince the partiament begun, 
had taken from them the worth of four hundred 
and forty thouſand pounds; and, that thoſe of 

/ Newcaſtle lay {till for fear, becauſe the Boyrdeaux 
fleet was taken this year by the enemy. For 
„the enemy approaching us, and being become 

our neighbour, our trades will decay every day, 

* and fo our poverty increaſes. * Thus it is moſt 

a « certain, 
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e certain, the longer we defer aid, the leſs able 
ce ye ſhall be to yield to it; Joi in the eng, the 


te the greater aid will be required; ſo, ſparing 


« them now, we ſhall charge them when they ſh 

ce be leſs able to bear it; for it is moſt true, one 
tc hundred thouſand pounds would have done the 
« Jaſt year, that which three will not now do; and 
< three will do. this year that which fix will not 
« qo hereafter.” * 


In the. concluſion, he agreed to Yhres fiibſidics z 3 J 


in them, the three-pound men were to be ſpared ; 


the ſum which came from them, to be levied upon 
thoſe of ten ounds and upwards ; ; and the pay- 


ment to be Nee. Mr. Francis Bacon aſſented 
ſix years: pony to his reaſons of difficulty and dan- 
ger in a ſpeedier levy, which might hazard a double 
peril, by making it four ſhillings in the pound, a 
| double payment; Ralegh anſwered, © I ſee no 
e reaſon that the ſuſpicton of diſcontentment ſhould 
* croſs the proviſion for the preſent danger. The 
« time is now more dangerous than it was in eighty- 
„eight; for then the Spaniard, coming from 


- Spain, was to paſs dangerous ſeas, and had no 


place of retreat or relief if he failed: but now 
he has in Brittany great ſtore of ſhipping; a land- 
my * ing- placę in Scotland; and men and horſes there 

* as good as any we have : bur for the difficulty 


* 1n getting this ſubſidy, I think it ſeems more 


„difficult in ſpeaking, than it would be in ga- 


* thering.” In fine, it was carried agreeable to his 


propoſitions. 


Soon after there was a bill read in the houſe 
againſt counterfeiting the hands of counſellors or 


principal officers ; and, upon the ſecond reading, 
it was committed to fir John Woolley and ſir Wal- 
ter Ralegh, with others: but, after a meeting in 
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committee, upon the end of their examination, did 


wares among us by retail, produced ſeveral weighty 


been tranſmitted to us. 


and who, after the deliberations of the ſaid com- 


the difference of fourſcore voices; the Yeas being 
one hundred and ſixty-two, the Noes eighty-two. 


ſpeeches paſſed in the Houſe before it was com- 
mitted, through the many imperfections in the pre- 


ing that proclamation againſt the ſeminaries which 


1 
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the Middle-Temple hall, fir John made report ts 
the Houſe, that himſelf, and the reſidue of the 


be. 


think it a very dangerous bill, and not fit to paſs 
the Houſe: but the bill againſt aliens ſelling foreign 


arguments and jpeeches in the Houſe, which have 


Upon this occaſion, fir Walter Ralegh'made a 
ſpeech which hath often been quoted in his praiſe, i 
both for his knowledge in the intereſt of his coun- Mi 
try, and his unbiaſſed affection in exerting it. As 
for the bill, he was one to whom it was commited, 
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mittee upon it, offered it again to the Houſe with 
the addition of a proviſo. EE ie, 
On the twenty-ſeventh of March following, that 
is to ſay, in the year 1393, it was read the third 
time; and, after many long ſpeeches, paſſed upon 
the queſtion, by the diviſion of the Houſe, with 
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About a week afterwards there was a bill, for 
explaining a branch in an act to retain the queen's 
ſubjects in due obedience, read; and many 


amble and body of the ſaid bill. For it pretended 
a puniſhment only of the Browniſts and other ſec- 
taries; but, alledging nothing againſt them in 
articular, contained ſome enſnaring, clauſes that 
might comprehend more innocent e 3 
This year we meet with an infamous libel in 
Trint, ſet forth by a Lover of his Country, as he 
calls himſelf, to expoſe certain miniſters and coun- 
ſellors of ſtate, who had been inſtrumental in fram- 


was 
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was publiſhed about two years before: for the 


king of Spain having lately founded an Engliſh 
eloyſter at Valladolid, as- a nurſery to ſupply us 
with treaſon and rebellion ; ſo many hopeful ſtocks 
of that ſpecies were ſoon tranſplanted into England, 
as occaſioned the the ſaid proclamation to extirpate 
them. Now this anſwer was publiſhed: to calum- 


niate the ſuppoſed authors of it; and, as Ralegh 


appears, among other very good company, to. 
— his — the ſlander S ſo 4 Bode 
probably have had a hand in thoſe wholeſome arti- 
cles for the ſafety of the realm, which occaſioned 
it. For after this libel has reviled the greateſt and 
wileſt miniſters of the nation, it ſeems to have re- 
ſerved the quinteſſence for him, who was ſo well 


able to eruſn the pernicious purpoſes which were 


daily hatching by the pernicious brood which 
brought it forth. For Ralegh had given ſuch 


proofs of his ſincere attachment to religion, that 


his ſentiments were made uſe of to reform or re- 
gulate even the profeſſors of it; yet now his head 

muſt be turned fo exceſſively to its detriment, as 
to provoke this libeller's pious ſpleen againſt no- 
thing leſs than Sir Walter Ralegh's School of 


Atheiſm; compendiouſly inſinuating, as if truly 


he was not ſatisfied with being a diſciple, but ſet 
up for a doctor in his faculty, and won young 


*« gentlemen. into his ſaid ſchool; wherein the Old 


* and New Teſtament were jeſted at, and ſcholars 
e taught to ſpell God backwards. 
Then he complains, © What a miſerable thing 


« jt is; that her pes; 6 ſhould make laws and pro- 
& clamations according to theſe ſenſes and opini- 


* ons.” But there may need little pains to blunt 
the point of this dart, when we conſider that it was 
ſhot from a jeſuitical bow; for by whom ſhould 


it be levelled againſt him but Robert Parſons, the 


H 2 notorious. 
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notorious: traitor and incendiary,” however deeply 


he diſguiſed himſelf into a Lover of his Country. 


Neverthelefs, ſome ten years after, when Ralegh 
was trampled down by the court, and there was a 
turn of ſtate to ſerve, this might be a good ſervice- 


able obloquy enough to upbraid him with, and de- 


preciate him in the eye of the populace: but theſe 
prejudiced repreſentations will probably be thought 
of little authority. CER. TREE 
Indeed there is a traditional author who accounts 
for the grounds of this aſperſion in the following 
words: Sir Walter Ralegh was the firſt, as I 


4 have heard, who ventured to tack about, and 


« ſail aloof from the beaten tract of the ſchools; 


4 and who, upon the diſcovery of ſo apparent an 
error as a Torrid Zone, intended to proceed in 


« an inquiſition after more ſolid truths; till the 
„ mediation of ſome, whoſe livelihood Jay in ham- 
« mering ſhrines for this ſuperannuated ſtudy, poſ- 


4 ſeſſed queen Elizabeth that ſuch doctrine was 


« againſt God, no leſs than her father's honour; 


“ whole faith, if he owned any, was grounded 


upon ſchool-divinity ; whereupon ſhe chid him, 
& who was, by his own confeſſion, ever after 
d branded with the title of an atheiſt, though a 
« known aſſertor of God and Providence.” 
That he was ſuch aflertor, ſeems to be affirmed 
by an author, who introduces the apparition of 
fir Walter ſpeaking to him in this manner: Thou 
<« well knoweſt that the world hath, at ſundry 
times, caſt a foul and moſt unjuſt aſperſion upon 
% me for my preſumed denial of a Deity; from 
« which abominable and horrible crime I was ever 
© moſt free; and not any man now living better 
« knows the ſame than thyſelf ; in whoſe preſence 
<« TI was often accuſtomed highly to praiſe and eſteem 


the book of Leſſius, written in proof of the be- 


« ing 


? 


SIR WALTER RALEGH. 9g 


|, < ing ; of a Deity:” ſarequeſts that he would tranſ- 
< late the ſame into Engliſhz „which I myſelf,” 
ſays the ghoſt, & had done, if cruel fate had not 
<« untimely cut off the thread of my mortality; 
cc and let the title bear my name, that fo the readers 
<< may. acknowledge it Was done by my ſollicita- 
<« tion.” 

Ihen the ſaid tranſlator of that book a in 
his own perſon, to the reader, It is well known 
< that ſir Walter was a man of great natural parts, 
e and yet was ſuſpected of the moſt foul and execra- 
ble crime of atheiſm ; how truly God and him- 
“& ſelf only knows; yet 1 have reaſon to think it a 
« falſe aſperſion.“ 

If thus much is ſaid of Raleg h by an noch who 
knew him, what credit ſhall = pay to another who 
wrote many years later? Never knew him, pro- 
duces no authority for the principles he charges 
upon him; yet pretends to give us the tutor's name 
from whom he imbibed them, and that a man of 
no leſs learning. and merit than the famous Mr. 
Thomas Hariot ? 

This was that Engliſh e e from whoſe 
illuſtrious diſcoveries, he, who was the glory of 
the French philoſophers, is owned to have bor- 
rowed much of the light with which he ſhone : 
this was that excellent mathematician, who, ſays 
our author Wood, coming to the knowledge of 
* this heroic knight, fir Walter Ralegh, was en. 
* tertained by him in his family, who allowed him 
a yearly penſion, and was —— by him dy 
leiſure hours in that ſcience.” _ 

This was that virtuous and religious än; wh, 
being ſent over by fir Walter Ralegh with his 
firſt colony to Virginia, but did not bear him 
Wr as the ſaid author rr ev 0 for- 
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and imparting his doctrine to the earl of Northum- 


Walter Ralegh himſelf, whe 
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vey.the bounds of the Engliſh diſcoveries, with 
the commodities and (cuſtoms of the country, but 
firſt communicated the goſpel to thoſe heathen in- 
habitants ; and, © in every town where he came, 
ce explained to them the contents of the Bible; 
4 declaring, that therein was ſet forth the true and 
c only God, and his mighty works; that therein 
c was contained the true doctrine of ſalvation 
ce through Chriſt ; with many particulars of mira- 
<« cles, and chief points of religion, as I was able 
ce then to utter,” continues he, © and thought fit 
cc for the time: and, though I told them the book, 
< materially and of itſelf, was not of ſuch virtue as 
* I thought they did conceive, but only the doc- 
t trine therein contained; yet would many be glad 
< to touch it, to embrace it, to kiſs it, to hold it 
cc to their breaſts and heads, and ſtroke over all 
cc their bodies with it, to ſhew their hungry deſire 
4 of that knowledge which was ſpoken of.“ Yet 
this is the man whom the above-cited Anthony 
Wood charges with having had ſtrange thoughts 
of the ſcripture; with undervaluing the old ſtory 
of the creation; with never believing that trite po- 
ſition ex nihilo nihil fit; with making a philoſo- 
phical theology, wherein he caſt off the Old 
_ Teſtament ; ſo that conſequently the New would 
have no foundation. Further, with being a deiſt, 
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berland, into whoſe ſervice Ralegh had recom- 
mended him, and of whom he alſo received a yearly 
— of one hundred and twenty pounds. Laſt- 

_ ty, with infuſing thoſe principles likewiſe into fir 
— compiling his 

Hiſtory of the World. This laſt inſinuation, and 
probably all the reſt, is ſurely a manifeſt flander, as 
Wood himſelf muſt have owned, if he had ſuffi- 
Ciently read that Hiſtory of the World; * fir 
i | ; 5 Walter 


Walter Ralegh has, in many places, given ſtronger 
evidences of his Chriſtian faith, than any of his de- 
tractors ever did of theirs. _ 2” 
As for Ralegh, what might not a little ſharpen 
theſe detractions againſt him, was perhaps a grant 
about this time made him from the crown of ſome 
church lands; a courſe of reward uſual with queen 
Elizabeth towards ſuch as had performed any con- 


\ 


ſiderable ſervices for the ſtate. _ 
The ſtory, as we are forced to gather it from 
thoſe authors, by whom it has not been over-fa- 
yourably told, is, That about the year 1594, the 
biſhop of Saliſbury, Dr. John Coldwell, who had | 
been bred a phyſician, diſmembered his ſee, by : 
alienating the manor of Sherborn to ſir Walter 
Ralegh. Sir John Harrington ſpeaks of an omi- 
nous preſage to make his tale as affecting as he 4 
can to prince Henry, and inſinuates the diſplea- | 
ſure even of Heaven againſt Sir Walter Ra- = 
legh ; where he obſerves, 5* That fir Walter 1 
„ Ralegh, uſing often to ride poſt in theſe days, 
- © upon no ſmall employments, between Ply- 
& mouth and the court, when ys be- 
ce ing right in the way, he caſt ſuch an eye u 
ce 3 Ahab did upon Naboth's — 3 — 
e once above the reſt being talking of it; of the 
% commodiouſneſs of the place; of the ſtrength 
* of the ſeat; and how eaſily it might be got from 
the biſhoprick ; ſuddenly, over and over came 
his horſe; that his very face, which was then 
* thought a very good face, ploughed up the 
e earth where he fell. This fall was ominous, I 
make no queſtion, (ſays he) as the like was ob- 
_ © ſerved in the lord Haſtings, &c. But his brother 
Adrian would needs have him interpret that, not 
as a courtier, but as a conqueror, it preſaged 
the quiet poſſeſſion thereof. And this, through 


the queen's ä $0 pals,” 


> 
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For, after Dr. Piers was tranflited to York, this 
Dr. Coldwell was elected toſucceed him in the ſee of 
Saliſbuty ; but it lay vacant three years: in which 
dangerous juncture for denial, all the doctor's 
church preferments being diſpoſed of, yet before 
his election was confirmed, ſir Walter Ralegh im- 

ortuned him to paſs Sherborn to the crown, and 
effected it; ſo ſhot the good old man (as one of 
them phraſes it) between wind and water; though 
indeed, a d round rent was reſerved to the 
biſhoprick. 

Then fir Walter begged the Bale of the queen, 
and obtained it; much after the ſanie method that 
fir William Killigrew got the manor of Crediton 

from the church of Exeter, by the conſent of 
biſhop Babington. Ralegh embelliſhed his ſo- 
vereign's bounty with great magniſicence and 
commendation; not that he was in "danger there- 
by of falling under the remark he has made on 
common builders of ſumptuous ſeats, That men 


„are rather known by their houſes, than their 


* houſes by them.” 
Yet his elegant taſte in building 1 is { ufficiently 


atteſted by an author who ſurveyed the improve- 
ments he made upon this eſtate, when they were 
freſh and in their ſplendor, and who tells us, 
„That the queen, having granted the fee-farm 


2 of Sherborn to fir Walter Ralegh, he began to 


* build the caſtle very fairly; but, altering his 
« purpoſe, he built in the park adjoining a moſt 


fine houſe, which he beautified — orchards, 


Sardens, and groves, of much variety and 

reat delight; ſo that, whether you conſider 

8 ** pleaſantneſs of the ſeat, the goodneſs of the 

L fol, or other delicacies belongin it, it reſts 
& (fays he) unparalleled by any in t chele parts.“ 

How he came afterwards to be juggled out of 


it, may alſo n appear when we arrive 2 
the 
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the latter part of his life. But here we may take 


an opportunity of remembering a plantation of 
his, which is ſomewhat obſervable. ent 
As late author mentions it with reſpect to him, 
but in a diſtant manner; where, telling us, “ Thar 
« Beddington, near Croydon in Surry, is: a neat 
« curious ſeat, built by fir Francis Carew.” He 
further adds, The orchards and gardens are 
« yery pleaſant, and eſpecially famous for the 
% orange-trees, which have now grown there 


« above theſe hundred years; being planted in 


<« the open ground, under a moveable court, dur- 
< ing the winter months: they were the firſt that 
% were brought into England, by a knight of 


that noble family; who deſerves no leſs com- 


% mendation than Lucullus met with for bringing 

„ cherry and filbert-trees out of Pontus into Italy; 

for which he is celebrated by Pliny and others. 
As to the ſeat at Weſt Horſeley in Surry, there 


is good authority that it was in the poſſeſſion of 


his ſon, if not his own; and in the hall of that 
houſe, there are in ſeveral places of the walls and 
cieling the arms of Ralegh ſtill viſible. But there 


is a houſe no farther from London than Iſlington, 
about a bow's-ſhot on this fide the church, which, 
though think it has no ſuch evidences remaining 


upon 1ts walls, cielings, or windows, as to prove 
him to have been its owner, the arms that are 
— there, above a hundred years old, being of a 
ſucceeding inhabitant; is yet ularly reported 
to have So a villa of 8g me 8 
As for his dwellings in London, he had apart- 
ments at court at Somerſet-houſe, mention is made 
of ſome acquaintance reſorting to him at Durham 
Houſe in the Strand; he had likewiſe a houſe by 
the Thames ſide, which might be the ſame; and 
another at St. James's, or apartments in the court 


The 
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'T his . is, ſir Walter Ralegh did not live ſo 


long at court, and ſo much about the dazzlin 


beauties in it, without ſometimes yielding to the 


ſofter paſſions ; yet love, which, in ſome great 

courtiers of thoſe times, was the grand buſineſs 

of their life, ſeemed only an interlude i in his. 
There was, among the queen's maids of ho- 


| nour, a beautiful young lady (as her picture re- 
preſents her) named Elizabeth, daughter of fir 


Nicholas Throgmorton, an e ſtateſman and 


embaſſador, whoſe negociations and characters are 


recorded both by the French and Scotch, as well 
as Engliſh hiſtorians of thoſe times. With this 
lady, Ralegh had, it ſeems, an amour; and, 


as he was a man of great addreſs, won her heart, 


and even obtained the laſt favour. 


This intimacy came at laſt to the queen's know- 


ledge; whether enviouſly betrayed by any female 
confident ; or whether the intrigue could not be 
long concealed for the fruits of it. But, in ſuch 
colours this matter of debauching a maid of ho- 
nour was heightened, that Ralegh was out of fa- 
vour again, in confinement for ſeveral months; 


and, when enlarged, forbidden the court; whence 
the lady alſo was diſmiſſed. Yet, as heinous as 


this miſdemeanor was in Ralegh, her majeſty did 
not puniſh it in Leiceſter, Eſſex, and other cour- 
tiers, famous for ſuch intrigues; eſpecially the 
former, who turned off Douglas Sheffield, by 


whom he had a ſon, to marry the earl of Eſſex * 


mother. But Ralegh very readily made the moſt 


honourable reparation he could, by a the 
object of his affection. 


It appears they lived together ever after in the 
moſt exemplary degree of conjugal harmony; and, 
when he was in his greateſt trqubles, there are 
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teſtimonies from one, who was otherwiſe: none of 
his greateſt friends, of her extraordinary diligence 
and fidelity in making intereſt and applications to 


* 
. 


alleviate them. fey: 2; 1 08 

While Ralegh was under the diſpleaſure above- 
mentioned, and in retirement, he projected a far- 
ther removal from the court ; the better by that 


diſtance, and ſome memorable exploit, to allay 


the malice of his enemies, and recover his ſove- 


reign's favour. Some thought this an impolitic 


courſe; as if his foreign actions could not work 
ſo effectually to his advantage, as the application 
of his adverſaries to his diſparagement. 
And hereupon fir Robert Naynton ſays, That 
« finding his favour declining, and falling into a 


c receſs, he undertook a new peregrination to 


e leave that terra infirma of the court, for that of 
« the wars, and by declining himſelf, and by ab- 
“ ſence, to expel his and the paſſion of his ene- 
e mies; which, in court (ſays he) was a ſtrange 
* device of recovery; but, that he knew there 
* was ſome ill office done him, that he durſt not 
e attempt to mind any other ways than by going 
* aſide, thereby to teach envy a new way of for- 
« gerfulneſs, and not ſo much as to think of him: 
te howſoever, he had it always in mind never to 


„ forget himſelf; and his device took fo well, 


e that, at his return, he came in, as rams do by 
going backwards, with the greater ſtrength ; 
* and ſo continued to the laſt, great in her 


e 


Thus alſo ſays another author: “ His enemies 
<« of greater rank kept him under; ſometimes in, 
“ ſometimes out; and then he would wiſely de- 
e cline himſelf out of the court- road: and then 
* you found him not but by Fame; in voyages to 
* the Weſt-Indies, Guiana, New Plantations, 
Ps Virginia, 
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44 Virginia, or in ſome expeditions again the Spa- 
. © niards.” 

And thus writes a third to the ſame purpoſe : : 
0 Ft is obſervable, j that ſir Walter Ralegh was in 
4 and out at court ſo often, that he was common- 
« ly called the Tennis-ball of Fortune, which ſhe 
* delig hted to ſport with. His enemies perpe- 
* tally brought him into diſgrace with his miſ- 
54 *treſs, and his merit in a little time reſtored him 

<« again to her favour: and, as ſhe always grew 
c cold to the earl of Eſſex after abſence, ſo ſhe 
< ever. received Ralegh with greater marks of her 
< eſteem; and he was too hard for his rivals, by 
<« the very means which _—_ intended for his de- 
« {kruction.” 

Certainly, he deſerved: uch . rune, be- 
youd all others, of a reſtitution to royal favour, 
who could ſo much more hazardouſly and heroi- 
cally than any of them, aſpire to earn it; as now 

he abundantly manifeſted, in that grand and gal- 
lant undertaking, to diſcover and conquer the 
large, rich, and beautiful empire of Guiana; an 
enterprize which had baffled the repeated efforts of 
ſome of the ableſt and moſt renowned captains in 
Spain for near one hundred years paſt: for, in one 
of their own authors, we may read the names of 
many brave commanders, and their commenda- 
tions for the miſeries they endured, who within 
that ſpace, had trod this maze, anc loſt them- 
{elves, with ſome, five hundred, ſome one thou- 

ſand men a-piece, in finding out this country. 

And yet none of all their own authors have more 
nobly ard liberally celebrated theſe and other ſuch 
like adventurers of the Spaniſh nation, than Ra- 
legit himſelf has done. 
For Ralegh, induſtrious in diving into the 


cauſes of ſo many failures, having informed 2 | 
ſel 
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ſelf what round - about courſes the preceding ad- 
venturers had taken to arrive at the heart of the 
country they ſought, and which was the ſhorteſt 
way to make a ſucceſsful diſcovery, found that 
moſt of the Spaniſh attempts in theſe parts had 
failed, thro the mutinies and diſcords which they 
had fomented among themſelves; as moſt of their 
conqueſts in others, were much owing to the like 
factions among the Americans: and if there 
d was not an expert ſoldier or ſeaman but he con- 
<« ſalted (as one author obſerves upon his charac- 
« ter in general) nor a printed, or manuſcript diſ- 
* courſe but he peruſed; whereby it came to paſs, 
there were not exacter rules or principles for 
« both ſervices than he drew.” > oo 
Much more may we believe he now particularly 
made uſe of theſe helps and lights to draw thoſe 
rules and directions by, which this year (laſt men- 
tioned, 1594) he gave to an old officer, captain 
Whiddon, whoſe experience he had before tried, 
for a voyage to the country aforeſaid : and this ſame 
year that captain alſo returned from thence, with 
ſeveral inducing confirmations of the grandeur 
and opulency of Guiana, having learnt the ſame 
from ſome of the grand caſiques, or principal ru- 
lers, upon the borders thereof; but not without 
complaints of ſome barbarous treachery from the 
Spaniſn governor, who had then got ſome foot- 
ing there; and, after promiſes of ſuffering the 
Engliſhmen to furniſh themſelves with what ſup- 
plies they wanted, decoyed ſeveral of them to their 
deſtruction. „ 
Ralegh had thus more ſpurs than one, inciting 
him to viſit theſe regions in perſon. And now, 
this golden country made ſuch invitations, he 
chearfully determined, in queſt thereof, though 
through an ocean of difficulties, to waſh away the 
| 55 malice 
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_  nialice of "IM adverſaries at court, and render his 


character more ſecure againſt the little cenſures 


which ſwarm in that theatre of circumvention; to 


ſting and feſter ſuperior merit: with ſuch like 
views Ralegh very ſpeedily fitted out a fleet at a 


great expence ; though the Jord-admiral Howard 


and fir Robert Cecyl were at the further charge of 


augmenting it. 
We may diſtingniſh five ſhips under him, be- 


ſides barges, wherries, and other neceſſary ten- 


ders, in his own excellent narrative of this voy- 
age. Whence we underſtand, the ſhip he went in 


was his own, which he does not name; but the 


_ Lion's Whelp, which was the lord-admiral's, was 
commanded by captain George Gifford ; captain 


Keymis had the command of a galego, ' beſides a 


bark, which was committed to captain Croſs, and 
another to captain Calfield. The whole number 
of men in this fleet is not mentioned; but the ſe- 
lect company of officers, gentlemen, and ſoldiers, 
he uſed 1 in his diſcoveries, exceeded not one hun- 

dred. Ie 
Thus prepared, he departed from Plymouth on 


the ſixth of February following, and made to the 
Grand Canaries, and fo to Teneriff; where he 


waited awhile for the. Lion's Whelp, and for cap- 
tain Amais Preſton. But this captain diſappoint- 
ed him, and went upon another adventure, which 
proved ſome diſadvantage in the proſecution of 
his diſcoveries. 

After ſeven or eight days, not ſeeing them, he 
proceeded for Trinidad, with his own ſhip and 
captain Croſs's only (for the galega which ſer out 
with them, lingered behind on the coaſt of Spain) 
They reached that iſle on the twenty-ſecond of 


March, and caſt anchor at Point-Curiapan, which 
the 
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| the Spaniards. called Punta de Gallo, ſituate in 


eight degrees, or thereabouts. | 

In the four or five days he continued here, he 
came not to the ſpeech of any Indian 'or Spa- 
niard. On the coaſt he ſaw a fire, but for fear of 


the Spaniards, none of the Indians dared to ap- 


proach him. Then Ralegh, in his barge, coaſted 
cloſe along the ſhore, and landed in every cove, 
the better to know the iſland, while his ſhips kept 
the channel. From hence he removed in a few 
days up north-eaſt, to recover that place the Spa- 
niards call Puerto de los Eſpanoles, but the inha- 
bitants Conquerabia ; and, as before (revictualling 
his barge) he left the ſhips, and kept by the ſhore, 


that he might better ſpeak with the inhabitants, 
and obſerve the rivers, watering- places, and ports 
in the iſland ; of all which he took draughts as he 
paſſed along, which he reduced at laſt to one ge- 


neral map. 


At Parico he found a freſh-water river, and at 
Terra de Brea, another port, called by the natives 
Piche, great quantities of very good oiſters grow- 


ing upon the branches of certain trees, here ſo 
numerous, that he travelled for a dozen miles to- 


gether under them ; which enabled him afterwards 
to recti 


fy the ancient accounts of this tree, and 
the abſurd conceits of ſome moderns, that it was 


parts of the iſle of Trinidad, in the month he ſtaid 


there for captain Preſton, the more exactly to 


make his draught thereof: Ki 
At Puerto de los Eſpanoles he met with his 
ſnips, and found a company of Spaniards keep- 


ing gnard at the deſcent, who, in doubt of their 
ſtrength, offered ſigns of peace. He ſent cap- 
tain Whiddon to parley with them, whom he af. 
terwards left buried in- the jſland to his great grief, 

i being 
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In ſhort, he coaſted three 
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being a man, ſays Ralegh, moſt honeſt” and va- 
liant. From ſome of the Spaniſh ſoldiers, whom 
he found means to make free of their tongue by 
the help of wine; and, from one of the Indian 
rulers, named Cantyman, he gathered what 
ſtrength the Spaniards were of, and how far it was 
to the city they had built under their governor Don 
ieee. 1 ene 9 
Here he found occaſion of ſtaying awhile ; both 
to have ſome reckoning with Berreo for his trea- 
cherous dealings with the Engliſh under Whid- 
don, and to learn alſo the ſtrength, riches, and 
| paſſages to ſeveral other parts of the country. But, 
when Ralegh was credibly informed, that the 
Spaniſh governor had ſent for a recruit of ſoldiers, 
and how lamentably the natives ſuffered under his 
cruelties ; that the very lords of the country were 
made his ſlaves; that he had put one of them, 
named Morequito, to death ; that ſeveral others 
were then lying in chains, and languiſhing under 
the moſt exquiſite tortures, he found ſufficient 
occaſion, not only to revenge the loſs of his coun- 
trymen, but a good opportunity to gain the hearts 
of the Indians, by attempting to reſcue them from 
this yoke of tyranny : therefore he boldly ſet upon 
the corps du garde, in the duſk of the evening; 
and, having put them to the ſword, advanced 
with a hundred men, and, by break of day, took 
their new city called San Joſeph, which, at the 
entreaty of the Indians, he ſet on fire. 4d 
Then were the natives in confinement ſet at li- 
berty. Among them were five caſiques, or petty 
kings in thoſe parts. Theſe, all bound together 
in one chain, almoſt dead with famine, and waſted 
with torments, having had their naked bodies 
baſted or dropped over with burning bacon; Ra- 
legh alſo, to his great reputation, delivered 2 
; | | their 
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their captivity; and ſeveral years after, when this, 
with Ralegh's other noble acts among theſe In- 
dians, was mentioned by ſome of our Engliſh ad- 
venturers to Guiana, it was gratefully acknow- 
jedged by them to his honour ; when alſo, one of 
their braveſt princes, who had been in England, 
and chriſtened Ragapo, came above a hundred 
miles to viſit them, for the great love he bore to 
Ralegh; manifeſtly ſhewing, how ſtrongly he had 
engaged their affection and deſires for his return to 
be their ruler and protector. But, for the gover- 
nor, who had impriſoned ſo many of them, he was 
now become a priſoner himſelf; and Ralegh, by  <. | 
his courteous treatment of him, reaped the fruit. £ 
of that knowledge and experience he had gather- 
ed in the many years he had conſumed, with great 
ſums of money, upon the diſcovery of Guiana. 
The ſame day that Ralegh made this conqueſt, 
arrived captain Gifford and captain Keymis, and 
in their ſhips divers gentlemen and others, which, 
to his little army, was a great ſuccour and ſolace. 
Then proceeding upon his diſcovery, Ralegh firit 
called all the chief of the iſland together, who were 
enemies to the Spaniards ; for ſome of them Ber- 
| Teo had brought out of other countries, and plant- 
ed there, to eat out and waſte the natives; then, 
by his Indian interpreter, whom he carried out of 
England, he made them underſtand, he was the 
ſervant of a queen, who was the greateſt caſique 
of the north, and a virgin who had more caſiqui - il 
= © under her than there were trees in that iſland : | | | 
that ſhe was an enemy to the Caſtellani, ig re- i 
gard of their tyranny and oppreſſion z and, haus 
ing freed all the coaſts of the northern world 
from their fervitude, had ſent him to free them 
* allo; and withal, to defend the country of Gui- 
** ana from their invaſion and conqueſt.” 
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Then he ſhewed them her majeſty's picture, 

which they ſo admired and honoured, that it had 

been eaſy for him to have made them idolatrous 
thereof. The like and larger ſpeeches he made in 
folemn manner to the reſt of the nations, both in 
his paſſage to Guiana and to thoſe of the borders : 
fo, as in that part of the world the queen of Eng- 
land's fame was diffuſed with great admiration. 
This done, Ralegh returned to Curiapan, and 
though he had learned of Berreo, that Guiana was 
ſome hundred miles further than the accounts he 
received of captain Whiddon had repreſented it, 
he kept the knowledge thereof from his company, 
whom he feared would have been diſcouraged 
thereby from proſecuting the diſcovery. 

When Ralegh had further gathered from Ber- 
reo the proceedings of the paſt adventurers and 
his own; of all which he gives us a ſuccinct and 
curious hiſtory, he told him he was come upon the 
ſame deſign, and was reſolved to ſee Guiana. 

Berreo uſed many arguments to diſſuade him; 
as that he muſt venture in very light and ſmall 
boats to paſs ſo many dangerous ſhallows, and could 
not carry victuals enough above half the way: that 
none of the country would ſpeak. with him; and, 
if he followed them, would burn their towns; be- 
ſides; the way was long, the winter at hand, and 
the rivers beginning to ſwell ; but, above all, that 
the kings and lords, who bordered upon Guiana, 

had decreed, that none of them ſhould trade with 
any Chriftians for gold, becauſe the ſame would 
be their own overthrow. | 5 

Ralegh, reſolving however to make trial, di- 
rected his vice-admira', captain Gifford, and cap- 
tain Calfield, to turn eaſtward againſt the mouth 
of the river Capuri, and "gave them inſtructions 
to anchor at the edge of the ſnhoal, and, upon — 
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beſt of the flood to thruſt over; but they laboured 

in vain: nor did the flood continue fo long, but 
the water fell before they could have paſſed the 
ſands: | | | | 
Then Ralegh ſent one King, maſter of the 
Lion's Whelp, to try another branch, called the 
Amana, if either of the ſmall ſhips would enter ; 
but, when he came to the mouth, he found it as 
the reſt. After him went John Dowglaſs, who 
diſcovered four goodly entrances ; but all ſhoaPd 
and ſhallow in the bays leading to them. 

In the mean time Ralegh, fearing the worſt, 
cauſed his carpenters to cut down an old galego 
boat, to fit her with banks for oars, and ſo as ſhe 
might draw but five feet; in this went Ralegh, with 
gentlemen and officers to the number of three- 
ſcore. IntheLion's Whelp boat and wherry they 
carried twenty; captain Calfield, in his wherry, 
carried ten; and a barge of Ralegh's ten more. 
This was all the means they had, having left their 
ſhips at Curiapan, to carry a hundred men, with 
weapons and proviſions for a month, expoſed to 
all the extremes of the weather, all the hazards 
of the water; to lie open to the air, and upon hard 
boards by night; in ftorms of rain, or under the 
burning ſun by day; to ſwell the wet cloaths of ſo 
many crowded together; the dreſſing of their 
food, and that moſtly ſtale fiſh, in the ſame place; 
to be in ſuch a labyrinth of rivers, in ſuch a re- 
mote and unknown region ; what priſon could be 
more loathſome and unhealthy ? what proſpect 
more fearful and deſolate ? | 

At firſt ſetting out, they had twenty miles of a 
high ſea to croſs in theſe ſcanty boats ; ſo that they 
were driven before the wind into the bottom of the 
bay of Guanipa, inhabited by inhuman cannihals, 
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ſelves, in ſuch a general confluence, or rendezvous 
of ſtreams were they now bewildered, and ſo re- 


about into the ſame places where they had been 
ſhadowed with trees, as bounded their ſight to 


ror to the loneſomeneſs of the place. 


Ferdinando, landing, was ſet upon by his cuun- 


procure his pilot's liberty: but he, by his agility, 


And, indeed, but for this accident, they had never 


ſought, nor back to that where their ſhips lay; 
the old man himſelf being often in the utmoſt 


\ 
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who ſhot poiſoned arrows : and from thence to 
enter one of the rivers of which Dowglaſs had 
brought tidings. . 

After four days, they were paſt ebbing and 
flowing, and might have wandered a whole year 
about, and never been able to extricate them 


ſembling one another, as not to be diſtinguiſhed ; 
but imperceptibly circulating and driving them 


before; paſſing between many iſlands and ſtreights, 
whoſe borders were ſo thickly arched and over- 


the breadth of the river and length of the avenue, 
while the gloomineſs of the proſpect added hor- 


At length, on the twenty-ſecond of May 1 59 "A 
they fell into a river; which, becauſe it had no 
name, they called the Red-croſs river, theſe be- 
ing the firſt Chriſtians who ever entered the ſame. 
When they drew into the creek, which led to a 
town upon this river, their Indian pilot, named 


trymen, who hunted him with dogs; whereupon 
Ralegh ſeized an old man paſſing that way, and 
threatened to cut off his head if he would not 


ſoon eſcaped them, and ſwam to Ralegh's barge : 
however, they kept the old man, and uſed him 
kindiy, aſſuring themſelves of uſeful information 
from a native ſo long converſant in thoſe parts. 


found their way forward to the country they 


perplexity 
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perplexity which river to take, ſo numerous and 
intricate they were. ö W 
Thoſe people who dwell in the flooded lands of 
this inſular and broken world, or in all the tracts 
towards Guiana, which the eight branches of the 
Orenoque faſhion into iſlands, are generally called 
Tivitivas, but diſtinguiſhed into two tribes, a 
hardy and valiant generation; who, though they 
inhabited houſes on the ground in ſummer, yet in 
winter were forced to reſide in the trees, where 
they built themſelves artificial towns, and whoſe 
families were to be ſeen lodged in an arm or branch 
of thoſe aireal or vegetable tenements ; for be- 
tween May and September thoſe iſlands are over- 
flowed in ſome places twenty feet high by the ſaid 
grand river of Orenoque. 8 | 
Departing from this quarter of the Tivitivas, 
which was under the diviſion or tribe called Ciaw- 
ana, he kept paſſing up the river with the flood, 
and anchoring in the ebb; yet the third day of 
his entering the river aforeſaid, his galley run 
a-ground, and ſtuck ſo fait, they all thought their 
diſcovery was at an end, and that the greateſt 
number of them muſt live like rooks, and build 
their neſts in the boughs; but, after emptying . 
her ballaſt, and much labour, they got her afloat 
at the end of the fourth day, and ſtruck into ano- 
ther river called the Great Amana, ſpacious and 
without winding, being one of the faireſt branches 
of the Grand Orenoque : but here the flood of the 
ſea left them, and every man, from the higheſt to 
the loweſt, was forced to tug by turns at the oar 
for ſeveral days, againſt a rapid current, and in a 
moſt ſultry clime ; for they were now in five de- 
grees of the Line. Many goodly rivulets they 
paſſed on either ſide, which Ralegh named in his 
map, and thewed their riſe and deſcent, 
4 „ When 
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When three days more were paſſed over, his 
company began as well to deſpair at the length of 
the way, as to languiſh through exceſſive heat; 
and well might their courage, now their proviſion 
alſo began to fail; yet now had they moſt need 
of ſtrength and vigour, when the current of the 
river grew moſt boiſterous and violent againſt 
them. 

Here Ralegh had a great taſk to keep up the 
ſpirits of his diſconſolate companions, which could 
not be done without being ever foremoſt to en- 
dure labour, and the laſt who gratified himſelf . 
with refreſhment. He alſo ſtrictly commanded 
his pilots to promiſe an end every next day ; which 
honeſt deceit he uſed ſo often, they were forced to 
_ aſſure them it would be at every reach. 

Thus, while he was giving them hopes of at- 
taining the land where their patience fhould be 
rewarded with plenty, Providence feems to. have 
rewarded his truſt in her, by happily ſhifting the 
ſcene, and preſenting the moſt beautiful landfcape 
they had ever beheld. For here mountains, 
crowned with garlands of fruitful trees, invited 
one ſenſe; and verdant plains of many miles ex- 
tant, enamelled with groups of odorous flowers, 
regaled another. Birds of ſuch forts and colours 
as they had never ſeen, tempted them to ſupply 
themſelves by their fowling pieces; and fiſhes of 
various kinds, by their nets ; without which, hav- 
ing little or no bread, and leſs drink, ouly the 
thick and troubled water of the river, they had 
been in the greateſt extremity. 

Now the old Ciawanian they had taken (as be- 
fore mentioned) perſuading them he would lead 
them to a town up the branch of a river on the 
right-hand, where they might be ſupplied with all 
conveniences, and return before night ; Ralegh, 

leaving 
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eaving his ey, took eight muſketeers in his 
— and, Sich Gifford and Calfield in their 
wherries, having eight muſketeers more, entered 
the mouth of that river; but rowed till ſun-ſet, 
and ſaw no ſign of the town even till they wert 
forty miles diſtant from the galley, and the 
rowers were ready to give up the ghoſt. They 
had certainly hanged this pilot, but that their ne- 
ceſſities were his ſecurity; for it was quite dark, 
and they knew not their way back again; but, as 
they proceeded, the river grew ſo narrow, and was 
ſo over-fpread with trees from ſide to fide, that 
they were all forced with their ſwords to cut a way 
for their oars. £4 > | 
About one o'clock after midnight they diſcerned 
a light, and heard the barking of dogs : ſoon after 
they found the village, and there they were ſtored 


with proviſions, according to the promiſes of the 


old pilot. 
In the mean time, the company in the galley 
manned out a boat in ſearch of them, but next day 
returned, and continued their courſe, after 


fourfcore miles in that river; which, beſides other 


they 
— this hungry and hazardous voyage for 
ſtrange fiſhes of marvellous bigneſs, abounded with 


thoſe ugly ferpents called crocodiles; whence the 
people named it the river of Lagartos. 
Ralegh had a young negro attending upon him 
in his galley, who, leaping out to iwim in the 
mouth of this river, was, in the ſight of them all, 


_ inſtantly devoured by one of theſe amphibious 
Pg | 


animals. | 

Not long after, being again in want of viduals, 
they took two canoes laden with excellent bread, 
being run aſhore by the Indians by them called Ar- 


Wacas, who fled to hide themſelves in the woods; 
fearing, through the prepoſſeſſions of the Spaniards, 
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that Ralegh and his company were canibals. Ra- 
legh purſuing them, in hopes of ſome intelligence, 
found, as he was creeping through the buſhes, a 
refiner's baſket, there being in it quickſilver, Ka 
petre, and divers other materials, for the trial of 
metals; and alſo the duſt of ſome ore that had been 
refined: but in two other canoes which eſcaped 
them, they heard of a good quantity of ore and 
gold. 

Ralegh then landed more men, and offered five 
hundred pounds to any of his ſoldiers who ſhould 
take one of the Spaniards, whom they thought to 
have alſo landed in theſe laſt canoes; but they 
eſcaped while he was purſuing the former: how- 
ever, while he was in ſearch of the Spaniards, he 
found the Arwacas hidden in the woods, who had 
been pilots for the Spaniards ; of which Ralegh 
kept the chief for his pilot, and carried him to 
Guiana; by whom he underſtood in what parts the 
Spaniards laboured for gold, which, he divulged to 
few of his company, knowing both the ſeaſon of 


the year and other conveniences would be wanting 


to work any mine himſelf, Thereſore he haſted 
away from this place, his purpoſe being at that 
time rather to diſcover what he could of the coun- 
try, and win over the people to ſubjection. 
Beſides this reſtraint from all greedineſs after 
their gold, there was another virtue he no leſs 
ſtrictly obſerved, which highly advanced him in 


the eſteem of all thoſe Indians: for, whereas the 


Spaniards were wont to ſatisfy their luſts without 


controul upon their wives and daughters, Ralegh 


ſuffered not a man of his ſo much as to touch any 


of their women. 
I proteit,” ſays he, © before the majeſty. of | 
« the living God, Hine neither knew, nor believe 


that any of our company, one or other, by vio- 


* lence, 


FT 
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« lence, or otherwiſe, ever knew any of their wo- 
men; and yet we ſaw many hundreds, and had 


« many in our porn and of thoſe very young and 
c excellently 


avoured, which came among us 
« without deceit, ſtark naked. 

And, becauſe he found it a very troubleſome 
work to keep the meaner fort from pilfering and 
ſpoil, when they went to any of the Indians houſes, 


Ralegh cauſed his interpreter, at every place, when 


they departed, to enquire after the loſſes or wrongs 
that had been done, and, if he found any thing 
had been ſtolen or taken by violence, either the 
ſame was reſtored, and the party puniſhed in their 
ſight, or elſe it was paid for to their utmoſt de- 
mand. co es; 1 
After he was recruited with bread and other 


proviſions, which greatly encouraged his men, 


who now cried out, Let us go on, we care not 


how far; Ralegh ſent back in one of the canoes 


the old Ciawan, and Ferdinando, his firſt pilor, 
giving them ſuch things as they deſired for their 
voyage; and wrote a letter to his ſhips, which 
they delivered ;. and then he went on under the 
pilotage of one of thoſe Arwacas he had taken, 
whom the Spaniards had chriſtened Martin : but 
the next, or ſecond day after they run a-ground 


gain with their galley, and ſhe was very near be- 


ing caſt away with their new ſtore of victuals. 


They lay on the ſand one whole night, and were 


in far greater deſpair of diſengaging her than be- 
_— becauſe they had no tide of flood to help 

them. 4 | 
In the midſt of their fears, they bethought them 
of faſtening an anchor upon the land, and with 
main ſtrength drew her off : ſo on the fifteenth day 
of their abſence from their ſhips, they diſcovered 
at a diſtance, to their great joy, the mountains of 
| Guiana, 


' 
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Guiana; and, towards the evening, were brought, 


by a northerly gale, in ſight of the great Ore- 
noque, which they ſoon after entered; a river of 
vaſt extent and magnitude, lying moſtly eaft and 


weſt, even from the ſea to Quito in Peru, thought 


to be three hundred miles wide at the mouth, one 
thoufand miles navigable for ſhips, two thouſand 
for leſſer veſſels, and diſcharging itſelf by ſixteen 
arms into the ſea, whereby many parts of the Spa- 
niſh Indies might moſt eaſily be invaded. From 
other obſervations it appears, in' many places of 
the channel, to be twenty fathom deep; and in 
few that are ſhoally, leſs than two and a half. It 
was called, by the ſucceeding voyagers to this 


place, in honour of fir Walter, after his name. 


One of them gives his reaſon for it in theſe words: 
« Of the worthineſs of this river, becaufe I can- 
e not ſay enough, I will ſpeak nothing; we have 
«© preſumed to call it by the name of Raleana, 
<* becauſe yourſelf was the firſt of our nation who 
ever entered the ſame.” 5 a 
Now, when Ralegh had procured one of the bor- 
dering princes, named Toparimaca, a ſkilful old 
pilot, who was his brother, and who perfect 
knew this river, he failed up a branch thereof, 
having on the left hand a great iſland which they 
call Aſſapana; and thence along the banks of ſe- 
veral other iſlands, which they chofe rather to an- 
chor at than by the main land, becauſe of the 
tortoiſes eggs found there in abundance, to their 
great relief; and for the convenience of caſting 
their nets from the rocks, of a blue metalline co- 
lour,. which looked like ſteel-ore. So keeping al- 
ways weſtward up the river, there opened after a 
while a land on the right ſide, which appeared 
a ſpacious champaign, and the banks perfectly 


red. 
Ralegh 
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Ralegh ſent captain Gifford, Thynn, Calfield, 
his couſins Greenvil, and Bulſhead Gorges; alfo his 
nephew John Gilbert, and fome others, with a 
guard of ſoldiers, to march over the banks, and 
diſcover what proſpect it afforded ; and finding it 
a level of an unbounded ſpace, it proved, as their 
pilot informed them, the plains of Saima, reach- 
ing to Cumana and Caracas in the Weft-Indies, 

which are an hundred and twenty leagues to the 
north, and inhabited by four principal nations, 
whereof one were the Aroras, as black as Negroes, 
but of fmooth hair; a deſperate people, uſiag the 
ſtrongeſt and molt deadly poifon of all others on 


their arrows. 


Ralegh was moſt curious to know the compoſi- 
tion of this poiſon, and what remedies could be 


had againſt the dreadful effects of it: for, beſides 


the mortality of the wound, the patient is afflicted 
with moſt inſufferable torment, and accompanied 
with. ſuch irkſome ſymptoms, that the phyſician 


cannot abide the cure. None of the Spaniards 


could ever extort this ſecret, either by kindneſs or 
cruelty z and, indeed, but few of the Indians, be- 


fldes their prieſts and ſoothſayers, knew it. Ralegh 


was therefore more beholden to the Guianians than 
any body ; for Antonio de Berrio told him, that. 
he could never attain to the knowledge thereof: 
« and yet they taught me,” ſays Ralegh, the 
“ beſt way of healing this, as well as all other 
«< poiſons.” 

Then he tells us thoſe medicines which are vul- 
gar, and ferve for the ordinary poiſon, are made 
of the juice of a root called tupara, which alſo 
marvellouſly quenches the heat of burning fevers, 
and heals inward wounds ; and that theſe of com- 


mon poiſoned arrows were wont to be healed by 


ſome 
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ſome of the Spaniards with the juice of garlic. But 
this he communicates as a general rule for all men 
that ſhall hereafter travel the Indies where poi- 
Toned arrows are uſed, that they abſtain from 
drink; for if they take any liquor into their body, 
whereunto they will be exceedingly provoked by 
drought, and drink before the wound is dreſſed, 
or immediately upon i, there is no relief but pre- 
ſent death. s | 
After having paſſed the mountain Aio, and a 
great iſland which he mentions, he reached, on 
the fifth day of his entering the great river afore- 
faid, as high as the province of Aromaia, and an- 
choring at the port of Morequito, which 1s three 
hundred miles within the land, upon the ſaid great 
river Orenoque, he ſent a meſſenger to the old 
king of Aromaia, named Topiowary, who came 
the next day before noon on foot from his houſe, 
and returned the ſame evening, being twenty- eight 
miles backwards and forwards, though himſelf was 
one hundred and ten years of age. 
He had many attendants of both ſexes, who 
came alſo to wonder at the Engliſh, and brought 
them great plenty of fleth, fowl and fiſh, with di- 
vers ſorts of fruit, and among them abundance of 
Pinas, the moſt excellent of all kinds, eſpecially 
thoſe of Guiana; beſides bread, wine, and a ſort 
of parroquites no bigger than wrens : and one of 
them preſented Ralegh with a little beaſt which the 
Spaniards call armadilla, having his body ſcaled or 
plated over like the rhinoceros, with a white horn 
growing in his hinder parts as big as a hunting- 
horn. This horn is recommended. in medicine, 
and the fleſn for food, ſince Ralegh ſoon after made 
a feaſt of it. 


| When 
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When the old king had reſted himſelf awhile in 
a tent which Ralegh had cauſed to be pitched for 
him, they entered, by the interpreter, into diſ- 
courſe about the murder of Morequito, his prede-. 
ceſſor, and the other violations of the Spaniards, 
Then Ralegh acquainted. him with the cauſe of 
his coming thither, whoſe ſervant he was, and that 
it was his queen's pleaſure he ſhould undertake this 
voyage to deliver them from the tyranny of the 
Spaniards; dilating at large on her majeſty's 
power, juſtice, and clemency towards all oppreſſed 
nations : all which being with great reverence and 
attention received, he began to ſound the old man 
touching Guiana; as, what ſort of commonwealth 
it was, how governed, of -what ſtrength and po- 
licy, of what extent; with whom in alliance or 
enmity ; laſtly, the diſtance and way to enter the 
heart of the country? The king gave ſuch ample 
and perfect accounts of theſe particulars, that 
Ralegh wondered to find a man of ſuch gravity, 
judgment, and good diſcourſe, without the help of 
learning or breeding. 1 
After his departure, Ralegh ſailed weſtward to 
view the famous river Caroli, both becauſe it was 
ſo wonderful in itſelf, and led to the ſtrongeſt na- 
tions of all the frontiers, who were enemies to the 
Epuremei, ſubjects to the Inga, or emperor of 
Guiana and Manoa. Even when he was ſhort of 
it, or lower down than the, port of Morequito, he, 
heard the roaring falls of this river; but when he 
entered it with his barge and wherries, thinking 
to have gone up ſome forty miles to the Caſſipa- 
. gotos, he was not able, with a barge of eight oars 
to row one ſtone's throw in an hour; and yet the 
river is as broad as the Thames at Woolwich. 
Therefore, eacamping on the banks, he ſent off 
an Indian to acquaint the nations upon the 
. river 
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river of his arrival and his purpoſe; and that he 
deſired to ſee the lords of . Canuria, who dwelt in 
chat pine. „C! 
Then one of the princes came down, named 
Wonuretona, with many of his people, and 
brought great ſtore of proviſions, as the reſt had 
done. By him Ralegh found, the Carolians were 
not only enemies to the Spaniards, but moſt of all 
to the Epuremei, who abounded in gold; and 
there wete three mighty nations at the head of that 
river which would join him againſt them. | 
He was further informed, by one captain George, 
whom he had taken with Berreo, that near the 
banks of this river there was a great ſilver mine; 
but the rivers were all now ſo riſen, that it was not 
poſſible for the ſtrength of man, with any boat to 
fow againſt the ſtream. Therefore he diſpatched 
a party, between thirty and forty, to coaſt the river 
by land, while himſelf, with two or three officers 
and half a dozen ſhot, marched over land to view 
the ſtrange and wonderful overfalls of the ſaid river 
Caroli, which roared at ſuch a diſtance, and the 
plains adjoining, with the reſt of the province of 
Cann. 5 | 
When they had got to the top of the firſt hills 
over-looking the river, they beheld that prodigious 
breach of waters which poured down Caroli, and 
how it-ran in three ſtreams for twenty miles to- 
gether. No leſs than ten or twelve of theſe ſteep 
cataracts appeared in ſight, each as high above the 
other as a church-tower, which ruſhed down with 
fuch violence, that the very rebound of the waters 
made the place ſeem as if it had been all over co- 
vered with a great ſhower of rain : and here Ralegh 
fays, he never ſaw a more beautiful country, nor 
more lively proſpects ; the hills fo raiſed up and 
down about the vallies; the waters winding — 
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ſuch various branches, the plains ſo clear of buſh 
and ſtubble, and covered all with fair green graſs; 
the ground of hard ſand, and eaſy for the march 
either of horſe or foot; the deer croſſing in every 
path; the birds, towards the evening, ſinging on 
every tree a thouſand ſeveral tunes, with cranes and 
herons of white, crimſon and carnation, pearched 
along the river banks; the air refreſhed with gentle 
eaſterly breezes ; and every ſtone they ſtooped to 
take up, promiſing either gold or ſilver by its 

complexion, _ i | 
His company, at their return, brought ſeveral 
of theſe ſtones home; which they rather found 
coloured outwardly like gold, than any of that 
metal fixed in them; for thoſe who had leaſt judg- 
ment or experience, kept only ſuch as glittered, 
and would not be perſuaded but they were rich, 
becauſe they ſhone, thereby bred an opinion, that 
all the reſt were no better: yet ſomeof theſe ſtones 
Ralegh ſhewed afterwards to a Spaniard of the Ca- 
raccas, who told him it was El madre del oro; that 
is, The mother of gold ; and that the mine was 
further in the ground. . py 
Among the goodly rivers beyond the Caroli, 
there is one named Caora. Upon this branch, it 
was atteſted to Ralegh, by the moſt intelligent and 
_ credible chiefs of the adjacent parts, there dwelt a 
nation of people whoſe heads appear not above 
their ſhoulders ; which, becauſe every body in the 
provinces of Aromaia and Canuri alſo affirmed, he 
was inclined to believe. They are called Ewaipa- 
noma, and reported to have their eyes in their 
| ſhoulders, and mouths in their breaſts, or in a level 
with them. It was further avouched to him, they 
uſed bows, arrows, and clubs thrice as big as any 
of the Guianians; and, that one being taken 
| * priſoner 
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priſoner the year before, was brought into Aro- 
maia. 


When Ralegh doubted of ſuch a race to the 
prince, hereafter mentioned, who came with him 


into England, he anſwered, it was no wonder 


among them, for they had lately flain many hun- 


dreds of his father's people. 
Ralegh obſerves, That Mandevill had before 


written of ſuch a nation; and, that ſince the Eaſt- 
Indian diſcoveries, we find his relations true, which 
were before held incredible. Further, that when 
he afterwards arrived at Cumana, he ſpoke with a 
Spaniard eminent for his travels, and withal for 
his credit and veracity ; who, hearing that Ralegh 
had been as far in Guiana as Caroli, immediately 
aſked him if he had ſeen thoſe people, and declared 


he had feen many of them. 

Then Ralegh names ſome French merchants of 
London, who were there preſent, and heard what 
this Spaniard had thus aſſerted. © Whether it is 


true or no,“ ſays he, © the matter is not great, 


e neither can there be any profit in the imagina- 


« tion: for my own part, I ſaw them not; but 


« am reſolved, that ſo many people did not all 
« combine or forethink to make the report.” 
After all, whether the obſervation of any gar- 


ment looſely riſing above the ſhoulders of theſe 


people, or the crouching poſture in which they 
were ſo much ſeen, by their conſtant exerciſe of 
archery, might not firſt give ſome riſe to this re- 
ort, I leave for others more largely to explain; 

and how far the ſame perſon ſhall here be con- 
demned for an implicit faith, who was, as we have 
read, cenſured for the want of it. 

This conſideration may be further offered, for 


what Ralegh alſo repeats, not only from the writers 
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of all nations, concerning the modern Amazons in 
theſe parts, hut from their very neighbours : for, 


having told us that Orellana firſt diſcovered Ma- 


rannon, which is called the Riverof Amazons, and 
alſo after the ſaid diſcoverer's own name, Ralegh 
was inquiſitive to know whether there were any of 
thoſe warlike women, from whom this river ſhould 
be fo called, in theſe American parts, who are ſo 
famedin ancient hiſtories to have been in Afia and: 
Africa; and was aſſured by an ancient / Caſſique, 


that there was ſuch a nation of women on the 


ſouth of the faid river, in the provinces of Topago, 
whoſe manners and cuſtoms, as they deſcribed to 
him, had ſome conformity with what is recorded 
of the ancient Amazons, as, they cohabited with 
men but one month in the year; ſent them the 
male children, and kept only the females; © but 
that they cut off their right breaſts,” ſays he, 
* do not find to be true.” £647 e 

He was further told, they ſcrupled not to ac- 
company with the priſoners they took in war at any 
time; but, in the end, conſtantly put them to 
death: and that, as others of the bordering na- 
tions, theſe women wore certain plates of gold, 
which they had ſometimes exchanged with Other 


countries for ſpleen-ſtones, which are of a green 


colour; of which,” ſays Ralegh, I ſaw ſeveral. 
in Guiana;“ for every king, or caſique, com- 
monly has one, which their wives chiefly wear, and 
clteem as great jeweils. * 
When Ralegh, with his company, lay at anchor 
on the coaſt of Canuri, and had taken knowledge 
of all the nations upon the head and branches of 
the Caroli; and found out many tribes who were 
enemies to the Epuremei, and the new conquer- 
ors, having now wandered for near a month, 
Vor. III. K | diſtant 
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wanted here to compleat their enterprize: 
moſt violent ſtorms of thunder and lightning which 
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diſtant from his ſhips above four hundred miles , 


beſides the long digreſſions up many arms and 
branches on every fide by the way, they found the 


winter ſeaſon advance a-pace, and the Orenoque 
threaten them with greater fury every day than 
other; the time they ſpent at Trinidad, and the 


company they there in vain waited for, _ both 
or the 


now ſo frequently broke. out, poured down ſuch 
floods of rain, as made all the rivers riſe and 


moſt terribly; ſo that if they waded them over 


ſhoes in the morning outward, homeward they 
could not come, even the ſame day, without wade- 
ing to their necks, or ſwimming before they could 
reach their boats. Beſides, they -all grew very 
uneaſy to themſelves and one another for want of 
ſhifting, no man having room to beſtow any other 
apparel than what he wore on his back; and that 
was waſhed through to his ſkin often ten times a 
day. | = 


inſtruments to try any mines, or men ſufficient to 
ſecure them againſt the guarded nations near the 


imperial city of Manoa, captain Preſton having 


failed them, made Ralegh conclude there was now 
no advancing thither, or ſtaying longer here; 


but, that he might well content himſelf for his 


voyage with the various diſcoveries of the ſitua- 
tion, products, and riches of the country, which 


he had thus far made; with the intereſt and friend- 


ſhip he had thus ſpaciouſly procured ; and which 
no adventurer to thoſe regions ever had in a much 


larger ſpace of time, with much greater aids 
and proviſions, the diligence and dexterity to 
| equal. _ _ | bi 
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As he returned to che eaſt, he ſpent ſome time 


in diſcovering the river towards the ſea, which he 
had not ſurveyed. In a day's time he arrive again 
at the port of Morequito; for, gliding down the 


the ſtream, he went without labour, though againſt 


the wind, little leſs than an hundred miles a day. 


When he came to anchor, he was very deſirous of 


ſome further conference with old Topiowari, who 
ſoon, upon notice, came, with a multitude of his 
people, flocking down to Ralegh's tent upon the 
ſhore. every one loaded with preſents _ 


When the old king was refreſhed, and the crowd 


retired, Ralegh, by his interpreter, entered into 


a long conference with them; telling him that, as 
both the Epuremei and the Spaniards were his ene- 
mies, the one having conquered Guiana already, 
and the other endeavoured to get it from both, he 
deſired to be inſtructed both in the beſt ways to the 
golden parts of Guiana, and the civilized towns, 
or appareled people of Inga. Es os 
The king anſwered, he could not perceive Ra- 

legh meant to proceed to the great city of Manoa, 


becauſe neither the ſeaſon of the year, nor the 


ſtrength of his company would enable him ; for 
he remembered that, in the plains of Maquregua- 
rai, the firſt civil town of Guiana, where all the 
gold plates were made which were ſcattered over 
the neighbouring nations, and about four days 
Journey from his own; three hundred Spaniards 
were deſtroyed, who had no friends among the 


borders; therefore adviſed Ralegh never to invade 
the ſtrong parts of Guiana, without the help of all 


thoſe nations which were their enemies. 


 Ralegh aſked, if he thought the company he - 
had with him were ſufficient to take that town; 


the king thought they were, and proffered to aſſiſt 
him with all his borderers, if he would leave him a 
5 8 guard 
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| guard of fifty men upon his departure; but Ra- 
ſegh knowing, if they ſhould eſcape the Guanians, 
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the Spaniards expecting ſupplies, 1 would repay, upon 
them this treatment at Trinidad, very plaubbly ex- 
cuſed himſelf. 

Hereupon the king deſired he would forbear him 
and his country at this time; for, if the Epuremei 
ſhould know he had given Ralegh any aid or intel- 
ligence, he ſhould ſoon be over-run by them ; nor 
could he avoid the Spaniards, if they ſhould re- 
turn, who had before led him ſeventeen days in a 
chain like a dog, till he paid one hundred plates 
of gold and ſeveral chains of ſpleen- ſtones for his 
ranſom; but if Ralegh would return in due ſeaſon 


next year, he would engage all the borderers in the 


enterprize; for that he could not more deſire to 
make himſelf maſter of Guiana, than they to aſſiſt 
him; having been plundered by the Epuremei of 
their women, whom torecover they would willingly 
renew the war, without hopes of further profit; 
for the old king complained of it as a matter of 
orievous reſtraint that now they were confined to 
three or four wives a piece, who were accuſtomed 
to enjoy ten or a dozen ; while the lords of their 
enemies had no leſs than fifty or one hundred. 

But they ſeem to have had a political reaſon for, 
this recovery, to ſtrengthen their alliance and en- 
creaſe their forces, theſe frontiers having been much 
depopulated between the ſubjects of Inga and. the 
Spaniards. 

Ralegh, finding it abſolutely i improper either to 
leave any of his company, or attempt war upon 
the Epuremei till the next year, applied himſelf 
now only to learn how theſe people wrought thoſe 
plates of gold which were diſperſed about, and how 


they divided it from the ſtone. The king told him 


chat molt of their plates and i images were not ſe- 
vered 
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vered from the ſtone 3; but that, on the lake of 
Manoa, and many other rivers thereabouts, they 
gathered the perfect grains of gold, and mingling 
a proportion of copper, the better to work it, put 
it in a great earthen. pot, under which they en- 
creaſed the fire by the breath of men, through long 
canes faſtened to the holes round the ſaid pot, till 
the metal diſſolved, which then they caſt into 
moulds of ſtone and clay, and ſo made thoſe plates 
and images; whereof Ralegh brought two ſorts 
into England, more to ſhew the manner of them 
than their value : for he gave more pieces of gold 
of the twenty ſhilling coin, with the queen's effi- 
gies upon them, among theſe people,. to wear in 
honour of her majeſty, and to engage them in her 
ſervice, than he received; ſo little did he make his 
deſire of gold known to them. TORY 
mines, whereof I know ſome is as rich,” ſays he, 
as any the earth yields, and of which I know there 
« is ſufficient if nothing elſe were to be hoped for:“ 
but they wanted time, hands and inftruments, to 
break the ground, without which there could be 
nd working: of mine. Wo 
<©« Weſaw,” adds he, all the hills with ſtones 
of the colour of gold and ſilver, and we tried 
„ them to be no marqueſite; and therefore 
« ſuch as the Spaniards call El madre del oro, ot 
e the Mother of Gold, which is an undoubted af 
„ ſurance of the general abundance thereof; and 


„ covet in this world; and of thoſe more than TI 
« will real of? +7 e ae 4" 
Now Ralegh, beſides having learned the riches 

of the country, having alſo won the affections of 

1 K 3 the 


He alſo brought over ſome gold ore of their | 


% myſelf ſaw the outſide of many mines of the 
& Sparre, which I know to be the ſame that all 
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the people, and received a faithful promiſe of the 
chiefs 1n thoſe provinces of Aromaia and Canuri to 
become ſervants to her majeſty, took his leave of 
old Topiowari, and received his fon, prince Cay- 
woraco, as a pledge betwixt them, whom he 
brought into England, where he was chriſtened 
| Gualtero with great ſolemnity, leaving with the 
old king two of his own people in exchange; the 
one named Francis Sparrow, who being a good 
draughtſman, and capable of deſcribing a country 
with his pen, deſired to be left for that purpoſe, 
whom Ralegh inſtructed to travel as far as he could 
to Manoa, with ſuch merchandize as he committed 
to his care. The other was a boy, who waited 
upon him, named Hugh Goodwin, for whom he 
left orders to be taught the language of the 
country. This done, he weighed anchor, and 
coaſted the river on Guiana ſide, becauſe he came 
towards it on the north fide, by the lawns of | 
Saima. 

There was a ik caſique; ame Rude 
who accompanied Ralegh and his men from Aro- 
maia, with promiſes. to lead them to a mountain 
called Iconuri, which contained a mine of gold; 
and which,” ſays Ralegh, © he performed.” 

_ Ralegh travelled a great way towards it himſelf 
along the river Mana, till, through wearineſs, he 
was forced, with ſome of his attendants, to reſt 
on the banks of a lake in the delightful valley of 
Oiana; where one of his guides kindling a fire with 
two ſticks, they ſtayed a while to dry their ſhirts; 
ſending captain Keymis the while with a party un- 
der that caſique to take cognizance of the Rid mine, 


and promiſed-to meet him at the river Cumaca, in 
his way to Emeria, the province of Carapara, one 


of e greateſt lords of the Orenoqueponi, with | 
whom 


* 


1 


Ralegh returned by the river Mana, towards the 
faid province, he ſaw himſelf many rocks like gold 


ore, and on the left hand a round mountain of mi- 


neral ſtone. © | 


From hence returning down the ſtream, he 


coaſted the province of Parino; but the branches 
of the rivers he here paſſed, with Aio and other 
mountains, he reſerved to the repreſentation in his 
map; which, for the numerous and diſtant rivers 
and countries therein occaſionally referred to, ap- 


pears to- have been a very accurate and compre- 


henſive performance. 
In the river of Winciapora he ſaw what they 
call the mountain of cryſtal, which looked at a 
diſtance like a white church tower of exceeding 
height, over the top of which a mighty river 
ruſhed down with a prodigious noiſe. Berreo told 
him, there were diamonds and other ſtones of great 

value thereon, which blazed at a great diſtance. 
Upon this river Ralegh reſted a while, and 
marched to a town of the ſame name, where he 
found the natives all as drunk as beggars, it being 
the time of their feſtival. Here Ralegh refreſhed 
himſelf with the proviſions of the place, and the 
delicate wine of Pinas: but underſtanding that 
Carapana was retired from Emeria ; and imagin- 
ing, becauſe he was an old ſubtle prince, it was to 
wait till he ſhould return next year, then join him, 
if the Engliſh were ſtrong enough to tempt his al- 
liance; if not, that he might excuſe his retirement 
to the Spaniards, as though it were in fear of theſe 
new viſitors; Ralegh ſpent no more time 1n ſeeking 
after him; but making to the river Cumaca, he 
met with Keymis, and took his leave of Putijma, 
who, of all others, moſt lamented his departure; 
for the Orenoque was now ſwoln moſt 1 
5 Ek»: — 


| whom he ſought to eſtabliſh a league: and as 
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by that it. was impoſſ wle to return by the way Le 
entered, for the river-of Amana could not. be ſailed 
back by any means, the breeze and current of the 
ſea were ſo outrageous ; therefore he followed. the 
branch of Capuri, which entered into the ſea eaſt. | 
ward of his ſhips, that he might bear with them 
before the wind; and great need there was fo to do, 
having by that way as much to croſs of the main 
ſea, in their little boats, after they came to the 
river's mouth, as between Gravelin and Dover, 
But, when they arrived at the ſea-ſide, and an- 
chored in the mouth of Capuri, there aroſe a mighty 
_ ſtorm, and the river's mouth was at leaſt a league 
broad, fo that they run before night cloſe under 
the land with their boats, and brought the galley 
as near as they could, which had much ado to live, 
and was often near ſinking with all her nen. 
Ralegh was in the utmoſt doubt what courſe to 
take; either to venture in the galley through: fix 
foot water on the ſands for two leagues together 
and that in the channel, when ſhe drew five; or 
truſt in ſuch a raging wind and fea to croſs over in 
his barge. At lat, ſeeing the tempeſt increaſe the 
longer he tarried, he took Gifford, Calfield, and 
Creenvil, in his barge; and about midnight chruſt N 
into the ſea, leaving the galley to come by day- 
light. Thus faintly chearing one another in 
** ſhewof courage,” ſays Ralegh; ce it pleaſed God 
« by nine o'clock. the next morning we diſcovered 
the iſle of Trinidad.” So they kept along the 
ſhore to Curiapan; where they found their ſhips at 
anchor; than which,” ſays he, « there never 
Vas to us a more joyful ht; eſpecially when 
they found, upon meeting together, they had loft 
but one man, before mentioned, through ſo many 
extremes of wet, heat, hunger, want of reſt, ſleep, 
lodging, and oh like violent hardſhips, in this 
toilſome 


IG * : : 
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: doilſome and dangerous adventure, as ions them 
to many unuſual and unhealthy ſhifts, eſpecially in 
their diet; ſuch as feeding upon many ſtrange 


and corrupted fruits; upon freſh fiſh without ſea- 


ſoning ; crocodiles, ſea-cows, antas, and armed 


hogs; upon all ſorts of the land or water, good and. 


bad, without order or meaſure; and yet no calen- 
ture befel them, or other peſtilent diſeaſes which 
uſually infect all regions ſo near the line; ſo whole- 


ſome was the country, or ſo happily ſuited to their 


donſtitutioas.. 10 
In his return home wards he touched at Cumana, 
to ſtore and refreſh himſelf with ſuch proviſions as 

he wanted; but the Spaniards refuſed to ſupply 
him, at which he threatened the town; and upon 
their refuſing alſo to ſave it by ſuch reaſonable 
ranſom as they had juſt before offered captain 
Preſton, he ſet it on fire. The like he did at St. 
Mary's, and at Rio de la Hach, as we are informed 
by Camden and others; ſome of whom affirm, he 
acquired not only great glory hereby, but riches; 


the latter of which will be thought doubtful to thoſe 


who have read the Spaniards had removed their 
effects to the mountains, before they entered into a 


* 


capitulation with P reſton. ii 


On the thirteenth of July, when the ſaid captain ; 


Preſton, with the reſt of his company, were under 
cape St. Anthony, the weſtermoit part of the iſle 
of Cuba, „ we met,” ſays the writer of his 
voyage, © with the honourable knight fir Walter 
* Ralegh, returning from his painful and happy 
* diſcovery of Guiana, and his ſurprize of the iſle 
* of Trinidad; ſo with glad hearts we kept him and 


“his fleet of three ſhips company, for he mentions - 


no more,” * till the twentieth day at night, at 
* which time we loſt them.“ A) 
When 
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When Ralegh was arfived i in England, he ſoon 
applied himſelf to digeſt the obſervations he had 
made in his diſcoveries; and they were, not many 
months after, committed to the preſs. . Several 
authors have beſtowed characters in praiſe of this 
diſcourſe, which manifeſts ſuch a wonderful genius 
in compaſſing the knowledge of ſo many places, 
productions, and one; with ſo ſmall a power, 
and 1 in ſo ſhort a time. 

But Ralegh, with all his zeal * afiduity for 
the honour and advantage of his country, could 
never induce the ſtate to proceed in the plantation 
of Guiana; not ſo much through any real incre- 
dulity of the emoluments that would accrue from 
it; as through that malignant jealouſy which fo 
eternally biaſſed the domeſtic competitors for royal 
favour, to curb the foreign ſervices of enterpriſing 
men, leſt the atchievements of the one ſhould out- 
ſhine the adminiſtrations of the other: whence we 
may here obſerve, that he, whoſe engaging quali- 
ties had gained him ſuch influence, ſuch an aſcen- 
dency over the moſt ſavage and uncivilized nations, 
found no diſpoſitions ſo barbarous and intractable 
among thoſe ſtrangers, as he did in his own coun- 
try; like Hercules himſelf, who having, by his 
glorious labours, ſhewed his power of ſubduing and 
taming all other monſters, found envy and detrac- 
tion invincible at laſt. That Ralegh's labours were 
attended with the ſame fate, he has himſelf ſuffici- 
ently diſcovered in that Dedication which, with ſo 
much eloquence, modeſty and generoſity, he made 
of his Diſcourſe upon Guiana aforeſaid, to the lord- 
admiral Howard and fir Robert Cecil: for, not- 
withitanding the. difficulty and dangers of the 
voyage, it appears,” fays Ralegh therein, © that 


* 1 made no er bravado of going to ſea than 
„* 
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« was meant; and that I was never hidden in 
„ Cornwal, or elſewhere, as was ſuppoſed. They 
« have groſly belied me, that fore- judged I 
« would rather become a ſervant to the Spaniſh 
« king than return; and the reſt were much miſ- 
« taken, who would have perſuaded that I was too 
« eaſeful and ſenſual to undertake a journey of ſo 
great travel; but,“ as he generouſly continues, 
« jf what I have done receive the gracious con- 
C ſtruction of a painful pilgrimage, and purchaſe 
b the leaſt remiſſion, I ſhall think all too little, 
« and that there were wanting to the reit many 
« miſerita , 1; 2M 51368 SE. 
But Ralegh was in hopes 1t would appear there 
was now a way found out to anſwer every man's 
| longing; a richer Indies than any the king of Spain 
enjoyed, which if the queen would patronize, he 
was willing to end the reſtof his days in reducing it 
to a total ſubjection. Whatever he further advanced 
of this kind, diffidence and detraction were ſo pre- 
dominant, that, becauſe ſome of Ralegh's company 
brought over marcaſite for gold, as he informs us 
a little further, there were ſome who would not 
believe the real gold ore which he brought, and 
which he had helped to dig out of the rocks 
with his own dagger, was of greater value. Nay, 
when many trials had been made of this ore, 
wherein ſome qualities were proved by one Weſt- 
wood, a refiner in Wood - ſtreet, to hold after tge 
rate of twelve or thirteen thouſand pounds a ton. 
Other parcels, by Mr. Bulman and Dimock, 
aſſay· maſters, found alſo to hold after the rate of 
twenty- three thouſand pounds the ton; and a third 
ſort tried by Mr. Palmer, comptroller of the Mint, 
and Mr. Dimock, in Goldſmith's Hall, holding 
after the rate of twenty- ſix thouſand nine hundred 
pounds the ton; who tried alſo ſome gold - duſt 
| = tne 
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the ſame mine,” which held ah pound ſix ounNre? 
weight of gold in the hundred, and an image of 
copper, made in Guiana, which held a third part 
of gold. When all this was proved, there were 
thoſe who would not yet believe it gold of Guiana; 
bur that Ralegh purchaſed it upon the African coaſt, 
and carried it over thither. 
 Ralegh himſelf declares that he had laboured all 
his life in the promotion of thoſe attempts which 
promiſed either an enlargement of our on national 
Intereſt or an abatement of the encroaching great. 
neſs of the Spaniard, who, in his judgment, is not 
to be more eaſily reduced than by ſuch a war; 
from ſo many weak nations are his treaſures ga- 
thered, and ſo far ſeparated from mutual ſuccour: 
but becauſe he thought fuch reſolution and prepa- 
rations were not to be hoped for in haſte, he 
doubted not, if her majeſty would embrace the 
offer of thoſe provinces, and that empire now dil- 
covered by him, before they were engroſſed by 
the enemy; but it would yield greater quantities 
of treaſure than all the king of Spain poſſeſſes from 
the Indies, both Eaſt and Weſt ; and he would be 
contented to loſe her good opinion for ever, and 
forfeit his life, if the country ſhould not be found 
to exceed whatever had been | ome in his dif- 
courſe. of it. | 
Though he has therein vritten, he doubts not, 
after the firſt or ſecond year, that the ſame ſhould 
be colonized, but to ſee in London a contractation- 
houſe of more receipt for Guiana, than that in Se- 
ville for the Weſt- Indies: and is poſitive, © That, 
« if there was but a ſmall army a-foot in Guiana, 
“ marching towards M anoa, the chief city of Inga, 
„ would yield to her majeſty, by compoſition, 
* ſo many hundred thouſand pounds yearly, as 


&« as ſhould both defend us from all enemies 5 
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« would beſides pay a garriſon of three or four 
« thouſand ſoldiers very royally, to defend him 
e againſt other nations; for he cannot but know 

c ho his predeceſſors were beaten out by the Spa- 
« niards, and that they have, ever ſince, with the 
« oreateſt cruelties, ſought the entry of his coun- 


« try, wherefore he would doubtleſs be brought 


« to tribute; if not, having neither ſhot nor iron 


© weapon in his empire, he might eaſily be con- 


« quered. .. ; "(3H | 

All this would not do to raiſe the ſaternine ge- 
nius of the ſtate to purſue this action; and upon 
this occaſion we might obſerve, as Ralegh did af- 


terwards upon another from a poet of his own time, 


That © ſome great men cloathing their private 
« envy in the fair colours of the public good, 
e curbed the moſt needful and noble undertakings 
« with diſtruſt, through a ſpecious care for the 
« ſervice of the ſtate.” 7] 


Among theſe ſage and ſceptical politicians, we 


may diſcern fir Robert Cecil to be one who, in his 
conferences with ſome of the ſpeculative geogra- 
phers of his time, would ſhew how careful he was 
not to be overtaken with any partial affection to 


the planting of Guiana, as we are told by one of 
them, whom he conſulted about the matter: 


nevertheleſs, Ralegh's advice was not wholly diſ- 
regarded; for that, part of it, propoſing to drive 
the Spaniards to a defenſive war, but upon their 
own proper coaſts and harbours, was approved of; 
and Ralegh himſelf choſen, with other command- 
ers, to put it in execution. 


In the latter end of January following, he fitted 
out captain Keymis with a couple of ſhips, the 
Darling and Diſcoverer; but provided, rather to 
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continue the correſpondence and peaceful traffic 
with the Indians, than to ſtrengthen them in a 
warlike manner with forces and accoutrements; 
which was what they moſt deſired and expected. 
When Keymis arrived at Guiana, he found his 
friends much diſperſed, but yet enquiring what 
was become of fir Walter Ralegh, whom they had 
been prepared ſome months to join, z were mighty 
joyful to hear he was not ſlain at Cumana, as the 
Spaniards, now much encreaſed among them, had 
atteſted ; but ſadly diſappointed that he had not 
ſent a larger fleet to expel them, and conquer 
their neighbouring enemies up to the imperial 
_ 5 
EKeymis further learned, that Berreo, being left 
at Cumana, and lodged in the houſe of one Fa- 
ſhardo; the governors of the Carraccas and Mar- 
garita, conſpiring together, had ſent into Spain 
to inform king Philip, that Berreo, being retired to 
ſpend the remainder oſ his declining days in pri- 
Wacy and eaſe, was utterly unable to purſue the 
enterprize ; yet of what importance his majeſty's 
regard thereto was, ſince ſo eminent an Engliſh 
cavalier as fir Walter Ralegh, had, by a vigorous 
progreſs and moſt artful addreſs, made ſuch con- 
. queſts and diſcoveries in ſome parts, and rendered 
himſelf ſo extenſively engaging in all wherever he 
came, that, unleſs they had power given them to 
undertake the charge, all their paſt endeavours 
and future hopes in thoſe parts would come to 
nothing. 1 ES 
But Berreo's camp-maſter having been long be- 
fore ſent into Spain, with gold enough gotten out 
of Guiana, to levy and furniſh five hundred men, 
ſo effectually ſollicited Berreo's caufe, that preſent. 
order was given for victualling and manning of 
| ten 
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and not follow their other directions, before they 


ſaw that place ſecured from enemies. But Berreo 


himſelf ſuſpecting that ſpeedy diſpatch, returned 
to Carapana's port with fifteen men, the ſcattered 
remnant that Ralegh had left him. Thoſe governors 
followed him, and anticipating the authority they 
promiſed themſelves from Spain, entered Guiana 


with their men, and determined to murder Berreo, 
who fled towards Caroli, expecting his ſon Antonio 
de Ximenes with aſſiſtance from the new kingdom 
of Granada. And now Topiowary, who had fled 


to the mountains, being dead, where the Engliſh 
boy Ralegh left was devoured by a tyger, Sanjago, 


a Spaniard, in the faction of the governors afore- 


| faid, took Francis Sparrow priſoner, who was alſo 

left by Ralegh; but having gathered great plenty 
of gold, he ranſomed his life with it; yet was kept 

in captivity by the Spaniards for ſome years. 


After this, the faction returned to Trinidad, and 7 


begun to rebuild their town, where, unhappily to 


theſe new lawleſs rulers, the twenty-eight fail of 
ſhips arrived from Spain in February following, and 


took Sanjago priſoner, whom. Keymis found in 


chains, expecting to be put to death. The other 


actors in this interlude vaniſhing in canoes, reco- 
vered Margarita and Cumana again, 3 
When eighteen of thoſe ſhips had left all things 


in good order, they departed according to their | 


inſtructions, leaving the other ten to fortify at 
Conquerabia, for the reception of ſir Walter Ra- 


legh's fleet. Nor was it above four months after 


the arrival of thoſe ſhips from Spain, that che 
„ 3 F king 


den ſhips to be ſent to him; ſo well worth his care 
did the king of Spain think this undertaking: and 
further, this gold bore ſuch weight, that the ki n g | 
commanded eighteen ſhips more to ſtop at Trinidad, 
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king had prepared ſeveral others, it being i in June 
1596, to tranſport a new ſupply of whole families, 
tothe number of ſix hundred Pe for Guiana. 

. When Keymis was advanced to Topiowary's port, 
he found the Spaniards under Berreo had planted a 


village there, and that a rocky iſland againſt the 


mouth-of Carolis was their fort or refuge; but now 


leaving both town and iſland, they gathered at the 


mouth of that river, and had ſent for cannon to 
defend the paſſage © to thoſe mines,” ſays Keymis 
to Ralegh, from whence your ore and white 
<« ſtones taken the laſt year:“ adding, We 
e all, not without grief to ſee ourſelves thus de- 
<« feated, and our earneſt hopes made void, were 
<« witneſſes of this their remove.“ | 

Then Keymis reſolved to ſeek out Putijma, whay 


mie ſome friends, was retired to the high lands, 


not far from the mountain Aio, intending, if the 
Indians ſhould think themſelves too weak with this 


help to diſplant the Spaniards, to ſet ſome of them 
to work, for hatchets and knives, to return him 
grains of gold and white ſtones from ſuch places as 


, they ſhould be directed to: but when he came to 


the 1 ace of their abode, they were fled, appre- 
hending him and his company er to have been 


| 2 party of Spaniards. 


When Keymis was arrived at the port of G 
pana, this caſique ſent ſome of his people in canoes 
to aſſure him he would come down next day and 
have a conference with him; but not coming in five 
or ſix days, he at laſt ſent one of his aged attend- 


ants to excuſe the fatigue of ſuch a journey, ſo un- 


favourable were the ways, and hinlelr ſo diſabled 
with years and infirmities. 
This old envoy then enlarged upon thi Incon- 


veniencies they felt in uſing the Spaniards aſſiſtance 
| * | 
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ſubjects ra ok great commander, 


Keymis, fipd in 
ference with that.well-wiſhing, but wary caſique, 


and, having ſat him a preſent of iron, gave aſ- 


ſurance to all the Indians who repaired to him of 
his ſpeedy return with ſuccours; promiſing to make 
them all rich in hatchets, knives, and beads, if 
they would only reſerve good ſtore of their caſſavi, 
which they uſed for bread, and ſome plates of gold, 


for exchange: and, having further ſpent ſome 


time in the diſcovery of above fifty ſeveral rivers, 
tribes or nations of people, towns and caſiques in 


this voyage, he directed his courſe homewards, and 
arrived at Portland in the latter end of June, hav- 


ing ſpent fiye months in going, ſtaying, and re- 
tuning. 5 3 


As ſoon as he got home, he found Ralegh had 
been gone upon an important expedition out of the 
nation near a month: therefore he had time to drag 


up his account of this voyage (whence the paſſages 
which more immediately relate to our ſubject are 
extracted) ready to preſent him with at his return 


into England; which he did, and dedicated it, 


To the approved, right valorous, and worthy 


knight, fir Walter Ralegh, lord-warden, &c.” 


When Keymis returned into England, Rategh 
was gone upon that enterprize which proved the 
moſt renowned of any the Engliſh undertook at that 
time againſt the Spaniards : for the queen having 
heard they had received encouragement from Tir- 
Oen, the Iriſh rebel, to threaten her with a new 


invaſion; that becauſe ſhe had ſtrengthened their 


enemies, they would take the ſhorteſt courſe, and 
begin with England : therefore had made great 
naval preparations, . to which they might not be a 

„ L. little 


againſt their enemies, eſpecially when he compared 
their conduct with that of the queen of England's 


ding it was in vain to hope for a con- 
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little emboldened both by the death of her two 
brave old commanders, Drake and Hawkins, 
and again, by their late ſucceſs, no further from 
her own coaſts than Calais; which, taking by 
ſtorm, under cardinal Albert, archduke of Auſ⸗ 
tria, and governor of the Netherlands, the thun- 
der of the Spaniſh artillery alarmed her majeſty $ 
ears in her palace at Greenwich. 

This ſituation of affairs, made the queen FR 
termine, to uſe the moſt effetual means for pre- 
venting the miſchiefs of an aſſault, by taking the 
ſtart of them, and ſending a force ſufficient to 
deftroy the Spaniſh ſhipping in their own har- 
bours. Accordingly, a powerful fleet was fitted 
out to the number of one hundred and fifty fail, 
according to Camden from Stow, and Speed from 
Doty: - - 
The lord- n Hownnl, and the earl of Ec 
ſex were joined in commiſſion, generals of this en- 
terprize; but the queen, conſidering what there 
might be wanting to keep an old head and a young 
one, a cool and a warm one in due temper and 
harmony, allotted them a council of war in theſe 
words: © For the better and more orderly exe- 
« cution of this your commiſſion, and of thoſe 
& former articles compriſed in theſe our inſtruc- 
& tions, we do ordain, that there ſhall be two 
< perſons ſerving for the ſeas, and two that are 
appointed to ſerve for land ſervice, to be as 
« counſellors to you in our name, that is, the 
lord Thomas Howard, and fir Walter Ralegh; 
ee fir Francis Vere and fir Conyers Clifford; and, 
ee to theſe four, we do add fir George Carew, 
te heutenant of our ordnance, to make the num- 
eber of five; whom alſo we charge, by theſe 

<< preſents, that they will, as they will anſwer be- 


5 fore God, give their counſels to you both, with- 
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e out any private reſpect to either of you, for 
« oye or fear, in all actions to be put in queſ- 
« tion, or taken in hand; and the ſame delibe- 
« rately to debate, as the weight of the matter 
hall 5 before any reſolution be made, 

« and be ore che putting of the matter in ac- 
« tion.” | 

There 1s further to be underſtood by thoſe 
perſons ſerving for the ſeas, that the lord Tho- 
mas Howard, and fir Walter Ralegh, were alſo 
conſtituted admirals in this expedition. Hence 
was the whole Engliſh fleet divided into four 
ſquadrons, and ſo it appears in the lift aforeſaid, 
wherein we find that which was commanded by 
Ralegh, conſiſted of twenty-two ſhips, one thou- 
ſand three hundred and fifiy-two mariners, and 
one thouſand, eight hundred and ſeventy-five ſol- 
diers, 8 

The Dutch ſquadron was commanded by the 
adiniral of Holland, named Duvenvord, lord of 
Warmondt. How Eſſex reliſhed the diviſion of 
authority, may be gueſſed at by the queen's an- 
ſwer to one of his letters, which ſhe thought very 
ſtrange. © You mention, ſays ſhe, firſt a danger 
* to commit authority to any other, becauſe you 
ct are referred to your commiſſion and inſtructions 
Fe formerly ſent you, which hath no power of de- 

e putation; as who ſhould ſay, that if you did 
„follow the directions of our hand, our great ſeal 
ein this matter ſhould be brought to diſpute the 

* yalidity of your warrant.” 

A little farther it appears, that he had heen im- 
patient to be gone for fear he ſhould be detained 
tor the queen had perſuaded him to ſtay behind 
but not prevailing, ſhe at length told him,“ Tho- 

we meant to drive it to the laſt conſiderations 

"and utmoſt debates as much as could be, yet we 

L 2 compared 
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„compared times ſo ſufficiently, as a prince who 
knows what belongs to ſuch a matter, that no- 
<* thing ſhould be done to retard you (being ready) 
one hour: for, as we know Ralegh not to be 
<& arrived, fo we know after it, ſome time to em- 
e bark ſuch an army muſt be required.” 2 
Ralegh joined the fleet, and the whole army was 
embarked within ten days after the writing of this 
letter ; for, on the firſt of June before-mentioned, 
the fleet ſet ſail from Plymouth. When they came 
to the north cape of Spain, they called a ſelect 
council, by hanging out the flag of arms; and 
then had the maſter and captain of every ſhip his 
ſealed inſtructions given him, or letters of ren- 
dezvous, which were not to be opened till they 
were paſt Cape St. Vincent, unleſs ſeparated by 
bad weather; but to be thrown over-board, in 
caſe of danger from the enemy ; and by which it 
appeared the voyage was determined for Cadiz, 
They had a fortunate progreſs, both as to the 
wind, and the taking of every ſhip, which could 
give the enemy intelligence of their approach. 
On the twentieth of June, the fleet came to an 
anchor in the bay of St. Sebaſtians, ſhort of Cadiz 
half a league. The lord-admiral, being careful 
of her majeſty's ſhips, had reſolved, with the earl 
of Eſſex, that the town ſhould be firſt attempted, 
to the end, that both the Spaniſh galleons and gal- 
leys, together with the forts of Cadiz, might not 
all at once beat upon the Engliſh navy. Ralegh 
was not preſent at this reſolution, as he himſelf 
had declared in the account of this action, which 
he diſpatched ſoon after it was over to a miniſter 
of ſtate in England. - | acts 
From hence welearn the reaſon of Ralegh's ab- 
ſence at that reſolution of firſt landing the army to 
have been, becauſe he was engaged the * 
| | | | ore 
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fore outward on the ſeas in ſtopping ſuch Spaniſh 
ſhips as might paſs out from St. Lucar or Cadiz 
along the coaſt. | e 1 , 
When he return'd, two hours after the reſt, he found 
the earl of Eſſex diſembarking his ſoldiers, having 
put many companies into boats, with intention to 
make his deſcent on the weſt ſide of Cadiz; but 
the billows were ſo raging, that the boats were 
ready to ſink at the ſtern of the earl, and many 
were loſt, with ſome armed ſoldiers in them; but, 
| becauſe this courſe had been reſolved on, and that 
doubting, now in the danger, might look like 
dreading of it, the earl continued his purpoſe of 
landing; when Ralegh came aboard his ſhip, and, 
in the preſence of all the colonels, proteſted againſt 
the reſolution ; giving him many reaſons, and ap- 
arent demonſtrations, that, to the utter over- 
throw of their armies, themſelves, and her ma- 
jeſty's future ſafety, he was running the riſk of a 
general ruin. N 1 ; 
The earl excuſed himſelf, and laid it upon the 
lord-admiral, who would not conſent, he ſaid, to 
enter with the fleet till the town was firſt poſſeſſed. 
All the commanders and gentlemen preſent be- 
ſought Ralegh to diſſuade the attempt, for they 
all perceived the danger, and were convinced, 
that the greateſt part muſt periſn before they could 
ſet foot on ground; and, if any reached the ſhore, 
yet would they ſurely have their boats caſt on their 
heads; and twenty men, in ſuch a deſperate de- 
ſcent, might defeat them all. The earl hereupon 
prayed Ralegh to go and perſuade the lord-admi- 
ral, who being alſo made ſenſible by him, that 
certain deſtruction would be the conſequence of 
purſuing the former reſolution, conſented to enter 
the port. 3 i, | 5 
When Ralegh brought Eſſex the news of this 
agreement, and called out of his boat Entra- ' 

6 | | © 3 _— > mos, 
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mos, entramos,“ as he returned towards him, 
the earl threw his hat into the ſea for joy, and pre- 

ared to weigh anchor. The day was now far 
Fn, and it required much time to return che 
2 of ſoldiers to their own ſhips. 

So as that night they could not attempt the 
fleet, Although many, ſeeming deſperately va- 
« liant, thought it a fault of mine, ſays Ralegh, 
6.26 delay i it till morning, though we had neither 
te agreed in what manner to fight, nor appointed 
* who ſhould lead, and who ſecond ; whether by 
e boarding or otherwiſe; neither could our Heet 

ce poſſibly rerover all their men in before ſun-ſet. 
<« But both the generals being pleafed to hear me, 
e and many times to be adviſed by ſo mean an 
< underſtandings, came again to anchor, and in 
ce the very mouth of the harbour. So that night, 


about ten o'clock, I wrote a letter to the lord- 


« admiral, declaring therein my opinion, how the 
fight ſhould be ordered; perſuading him to ap- 
< point fo each of the great galleons of Spain, two 


* great fly-boats to board them, after the queen's 


* ſhips had battered them; for I knew that both 
<« $t.. Philip and the reſt would burn, and not 


yield; and then to loſe ſo many of the queen's 


% ſhips for company, I thought too dear a pur- 
& chaſe, and what would be termed but a lamen- 
* table victory.“ 

This method being agreed on, and both the 
generals perfuaded to lead the body of the fleet, 
the charge of the van, for putting it in execu- 
tion, was, upon Ralegh's requeſt, granted and 


aſſigned to Him. The ſhip he was in himfelf, called 


the Warfpite, was one of the queen's, and carried 


about 290 mariners. The reſt, appointed out of her 
navy to ſecond him were, the Mary Roſe, com. 


a 8 manded 
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—— by fir George Carew; the Lion, by fir 
Robert Southwell ; the Rainbow, by fir Francis 
Vere ; the Swiftſure, by captain Croſs ; the Dread-- 
2 ht, by fir Coniers and Alexander Clifford; 
Nonpareil, by Mr. Robert Dudley; beſides 
— Londoners and certain fly-boats. . Thus 
the lord Thomas Howard, becauſe the Mer Ho- 
neur, which he commanded, was one of the greateſt 
ſhips, was alſo left behind with the generals ; bur 
being impatient of this, he preſſed them to have 
the ſervice committed to him, and to that Ed 
exchanged his ſhip with Mr. Dudley. WE 
Hereupon Ralegh obſerves: For my own 
« part, as I was willing to give honour to my 
« lord Thomas, having both precedency in the 
« army, and being a nobleman whom I much ho- 
<« noured ; ſo I was yet reſolved to give, and not 
« to take example for this ſervice, holding my 


« own reputation deareſt.” Therefore, with the 


firſt peep of day, he weighed anchor, taking the 
ſtart of all others a good Ai ſtance, and bear with 
the enemy, Who was in the following diſpoſition 
to receive him. 

| Under the walls of Cadiz were ranged ſpan, 
teen galleys, which lay with their prows to flank 
his entrance. There was alſo a fort called Philip, 
which beat into and commanded the harbour, be- 
ſides the ordnance, which lay all along the cur- 
tain upon the wall towards the fea, and divers 
other pieces of culveria which ſcoured the chan- 
nel. Notwithſtanding, as ſoon as.the enemy per- 
ceived an Engliſh admiral under fail approaching, 
feveral of their galleons, and other ſhips of war, 
with forty great veſſels beſides, bound for Mex- 
ico and other parts, alſo ſet fail. Of all which, 
the St. Philip, Matthew, Andrew, and Thomas, 


b ing four of the capital galleons of Spain, came 
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again to anchor under the fort of Puntal, in 2 
ſtreight of the harbour which leads over to Puerto 
Real. On the ſtarboard ſide of them, they placed 


three frigates of war; at their back, two great 


galleons of Liſbon, Seide two well furniſhed ar- 
goſies; and the ſeventeen galleys by three and 
three, were to interlace them as occaſion ſhould 
be offered. 

The admiral, Jeden and der mien of 
New-Spain, with the body of the fleet, were rang- 
ed behind them towards Puerto Real, hoping with 
this great ſtrength to defend the entrance, the 
place being no broader from point to point, than 
that their line did, in effect, ſtretch over the 
ſtreight as a bridge, and had beſides he fort of 
Puntal for their guard. 

Ralegh, as aforeſaid, advancing in the van, 
was firſt ſaluted by fort Philip, next by the can- 
non on the curtain, and laſtly in good order by 
the ſeventeen galleys which lay near the town with 
all their prows bent againſt him as he entered. 
Ralegh anſwered the firing of their ordnance with 
a flouriſh of his trumpets, and ſtill kept driving 
forwards, that he might draw a ſufficiency of the 
Engliſh fleet into play, and to engage thoſe he 
paſſed by, while he was in action upon the body 
of the enemy. Accordingly, the ſhips that fol- 
lowed, beat upon the galleys ſo thick, that they 
ſoon betook them to their oars, and got up to 
join with the galleons in the ſtreight, as aforeſaid ; 

then as they were driven to paſs near him, he be- 
ſtowed his benediction from ſeveral broadſides 
among them; but ply'd St. Philip, the great and 
famous admiral of Spain, moſt conſtantly, a as be- 
ing the moſt worthy of his fire; and being now re- 


ſolved to repay the enemy” 8 former treatment of 
the 
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the Revenge, or to ſecond her loſs with his own - 


life, he came to anchor by the great galleons, 


whereof the Philip and the Andrew were the the 


two which boarded that brave Engliſh ſhip. - Here 
he fell to battering of them very briſkly, expect- 
ing after awhile the fly-boats to come up, that he 
might board and take them. And now began the 
engagement to be yery deſperate. The lord 
Thomas came to anchor on one fide of him, tho? 
pretty much behind, with fir Robert Southwell; 

fir George Carew, and the Cliffords on the other, 
and fir Francis Vere was towards the ſide of 
Puntal. | En. 

Ar laſt the thunder of the ordnance grew ſo 


great about ten o'clock in the morning, that E{- 


ſex, impatient to abide far off, thruſt up through 


the fleet, heading all thoſe on the left-hand, and 


on that ſide anchored next to Ralegh: afterwards 
came in captain Croſs as near as he could; but 
Ralegh, to his great honour, held always ſingle in 
the head of all. Now after they had beat, as at 
two buts, one upon another almoſt three hours; 


ſo that the vollies of cannon and culverin came as 


thick as if it had been a ſkirmiſh of muſketeers, 
till Ralegh's ſhip was in danger of ſinking in the 
place, he made away to Eſſex in his ſkiff,. to de- 
fire that he would inforce the promiſed fly- boats to 
come up, that he might board; for as he rid, he 
could not long endure ſo great a battery.  _ 

Eſſex was then coming up himſelf; to whom 


Ralegh declared, That if the fly-boats came 
* not, he would board in the queen's ſhip; for it 


as the ſame loſs to burn or ſink, and one he 
© muſt endure.” Then the earl promiſed him, 


That whatever he attempted, he would ſecond 


nim in perſon upon honour,” _ EY 
| 5 In 
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In the mean while, the lordr:admiral- Howard, 
ch alſo at firſt diſpoſed to advance; but the 
river was ſo choaked, that he could not paſs in the 
„Ark, came with the lord Thomas in the Nonpa- 
reil; and, while Ralegh was ſpeaking to Eſſex, 
c the Marſhal (Vere) who thought it ſome touch, 
« ſays Ralegh, to his great eſteemed valour, to 
« ride behind me ſo many hours, got up a-head of 
ce my ſhip; which lord Thomas perceiving, head- 
<« ed him again, myſelf being but a quarter of an 
ce hour abſent. At my return, finding myſelf from 
< being the firſt to be but the third,” I preſently 
& let ſlip anchor, and thruſting in between the 
lord Thomas and che marſhal, went farther a- 
„head than all of them before, and thrint my. 
< ſelf athwart the channel, fo as I was ſure none 
< ſhould outftart me agam for that day! 
Eſſex thinking his ſhip ftronger than the reſt 
thruſt Clifford's aſide, and ſtill got next to Ras 
legh, on the left-hand, a-head of all that rank, 
but lord Thomas ; while Vere ſecretly faſtened a 
rope on Ralegh's thip fide towards him, and drew 
himſeif up equal with hi i; but ſome of tis com- 
pany advertiſmg him thereof, he cauſed it to be 
cut aſunder, fo Vere fell back into his place, whom | 
| Ralegh guarded all but his prow fromthe ſight of 
the enemy. 
But now Ralegh, having no hopes of bis fly: 
boats, and Effex, with the lord Thomas, having 
promiſed to ſecond him, ke laid out a warp by the 
fide of the Philip to cloſe, the wind hindering 
him otherwiſe to boat! her; and; when the ad- 
miral thereof, with the commandlers of the other 
three: wooden apottles, found that Effex and the 
lord Thomas began to cto the like, they all ſlipped 


N N and ran a- ground; — of ſoldiers and 
mariners 


* 
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mariners tumbling into the ſea like coals out of a 


ſack, ſays Ralegh, into many ports at once; ſome 
drowning, ſome ſticking in the mud. i 

He alſo tells us, the Philip thereupon burnt 
herſelf; and another author, more particularly in 
theſe words: * As Ralegh thought to have board - 
« ed the great galleon St. Philip, a negro gave 


« fire to the powder, and eſcaped by ſwimming z 


« jt gave fo great a crack, that the maſt was blown 
e jnto the air, as if it had been an arrow. A pin- 
% nace that lay near it was burnt, but the men 
e eſcaped in boats. The other galleon, called St. 
« Thomas, was likewiſe blown up, but did no 
* harm to the Ent.. 

He alſo mentions two eaſterlings which ran 
* aſhore, and were burnt; but, ſays he, the St. 
« Matthew and St. Andrew, of ten. or twelve 
« thouſand ton a- piece, were ſaved from running 
„a- ground, and carried away.” However, he 
does not inform us particularly by whom; and 
others ſeem to have done Ralegh more injuſtice, in 
nominating other perſons, and omitting him 1n 


the performance; ſince it appears under his own 


hand-writing, that he took them both himſelf. 
And this agrees with the manner his letter of this 


action in print has expreſſed it, where he ſays, 


* Thoſe galleons were recovered with our boats 
dere they could get out to fire them.” | 
Here he obſerves, upon the enemies running to 
the ſhores, and thus firing their ſhips, that the 
ſpectacle was very lamentable on their fide ; for 
many drowned themſelves; many half burnt, 
leaped into the water; very many, hanging at the 
Tope's-ends by the ſhip's ſide under the water, even 
to the lips; many ſwimming with grievous wounds, 
till ſtruck under water, and put out of their pain; 
and withal, ſuch huge fires, and ſuch tearing of 
Tn „„ 
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thought there was here to be ſeen the moſt lively 


playing upon them all the while. After the vic- 


fake their horſes at the gate, which the inhabitants 
durſt not open to admit them; ſo that they were 


ing, with — at their head, followed 
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the erfindnce, in tbe Giese Pig ann che beit 
when the flames came to them, that Ralegh 


figure of hell itſelf, 

Thus the victory was obtained by 15 and the 
Bay reſigned by two, ſome fay, by four o'clock 
in the afternoon ; though no more of the Engliſh 
were conſtantly and cloſely engaged, than the 
ſhips and commanders before-mentioned, againſt 
the ſix great galleons, ſeventeen galleys, ivich the 
fleet of New-Spain, argoſies, and frigates, to the 
number of fifty-five, or fifty-ſeven, as Ralegh 
himſelf reckons them, beſides the fort of Puntal 


tory, © ourſelves ſpared the lives of all, ſays Ra- 
„ legh; but the Flemings, who did little or no- 
<« thing in the fight, uſed mercileſs ſlaughter : 
« till they were by "myſelf, and ee by my 
lord admiral, beaten off.” | 
Then they haſtened to land the army, and at- 
tempt the town; in which there were, of all ſorts, 
above five thouſand one hundred and fifty ſoldiers 
in pay, and about eight hundred horſe of the gen- 
try and cavalicrs of Xeres gathered together upon 
the diſcovery of the Engliſh fleet two days before, 
as they lay becalmed off Cape St. Mary. The 
horfemen fallied out to reſiſt their landing; but 
were ſo vigorouſly aſſailed and overpowered by 
the Engliſh, that the greateſt part made away to 
the bridge which leads to the main, called Puente 
de Suaco ; the reſt retreated to the town, and were 
ſo eagerly purſued, that they were driven to for- 


forced to leap down an old wall i into the ſuburbs, 
which the Engliſh vanguard, cloſe at their heels, 


them; z 


* 
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them; and ſo the town was carried with a ſudden 
fury, in a ſhort ſpace of time, and with very 
little loſs. 10> 4 | I 

Ralegh, though he had received a grievous 
wound 1n his leg, being much torn and deformed 


with a ſplinter-ſhot in the fight; yet, willing to 
encourage the army with his preſence, and deſirous 


of ſeeing the actions and diſpoſitions of the ene- 
my, he was carried aſhore on the ſhoulders of his 
men, where the lord-admiral, out of his care and 


regard, ſent him one of his horſes; but his own 


being recovered in due time, was made ready 
for him. | <1 - : 

The pain he endured, and the fear he was con- 
tinually in of being ſhouldered by the tumultuous 
ſoldiers, abandoned to ſpoil and rapine; withour 


any reſpect of perſons, made him unable to abide. 
above an hour in the town. The ſame night 
therefore he returned, chiefly becauſe there was 
no admiral on board to take care of the fleet, or 


indeed few mariners left in the navy; © all, to uſe 


his own words, running headlong to the ſack;“ 


and alſo, becauſe he was fit for nothing but reſt and 
retirement at that time : otherwiſe, he might, like 
the reſt of the commanders, have rewarded himſelf 
for his ſervices. But leaving them in ſafe poſſeſ- 
ſion at his departure, they promiſed to preſerve 
for him his ſhare of the booty, and to give him a 


good quarter of the town; of which, as we have 


it under his own hand, they defrauded him. 
He had deſired the conſent of the generals, that 
he might go and ſecure or deſtroy the Indian fleet, 
which was ſaid to be worth twelve millions, and 
lay in Puerto-Real road; but they deſired to con- 
ſider on it till next morning. . 
At break of day Ralegh ſent his brother, fir 
John Gilbert, and fir Arthur Throgmorton, as 


alſo | 
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alſo fir Henry Leonard, to know. their reſolution; 


hut che generals ſent back to deſire he would come 
aſhore into the town. Ralegh very favourably 
imputes theſe evaſions to the great confuſion, in 
which it was almoſt impoſſible for them to order 
many things at once. N {a0 
In the afternoon of the ſame day, the merchants 
of Cadiz and Seville offered the generals, by the 
committee of the Contractation- houſe, with the 
purveyor, corrigidor, and other officers, two mil- 
lions of ducats to ſpare that fleet; neither could 


this bring them to any reſolution, ſo that ad- 


vantage was loſt. Ralegh might poſſibly inſiſt 
upon a larger compoſition, by ſaying, ** They 
< ought firſt to be maſters of the fleet, and ran- 
“ ſom it afterwards ;. for, if they were offered two 
< millions already, they 
was taken,” SINCE 5 | 
But, it appears plain enough, that Eſſex was 
not for having the fleet ſeized upon, unleſs by fir 
Chrif 
mas Gerrard, and other land officers, which Ra- 
legh would not conſent to for the honour of the 
alors ; as it appears from Camden, that the Jord- 


tion: For we came,” ſaid he, to conſume 
them, and not compound with them.“ 
But they ſaved him the trouble; for the next 


morning, being the twenty-third of June, the 


duke of Medina cauſed all that fleet of merchant- 
men to be ſet on fire; becauſe he was convinced, 
from their being beſet ſo vigilantly by Ralegh, 
who had the charge of them, that they muſt needs 
fall into his hands. Thus, both gallcons, frigates, 
argoſies, with the fleet of Nueva Eſpana, and all 
except the galleys, which it ſeems eſcaped, were 
conſumed to aſhes. Good ſtore of the enemy's 
. ordnance 


would give four when it 
ber Bhne, fv Edward Comvay, fir Thi- 


admiral would not conſent to any accommoda- | 


3 


W 
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ordnance was recovered out of their ſhips, and 
great quantities of merchandize, plate, jewels, 
and money out of the town: their whole loſs be- 
ing computed at twenty millions of ducats. 
It was long diſputed, whether the town ſhould 
be held or no, ſays fir Francis Vere; who adds, that 
my lord Effex ſeemed to deſire to remain there in 
perſon ; as, we may add, Vere did too; becauſe he, 
ſays he, offered to defend it with four thouſand ' 
men, till her majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be known; 
when, in truth, the queen's pleaſure; in this par- 
ticular, was known before they left England: for 
Eſſex himſelf informs us, he ſent letters from 
Plymouth, before they ſer fail, by his ſecretary 
Edward Reignold, to the council at Greenwich; 
wherein he purpoſed, to dwell in a port of the 
ce enemy's, and to make a continual diverſion of 
« the wars; but, ſays he, my letters were nei- 
ether anſwered, nor approved of.” | 
And much leſs was the ſame propaſal now re- 
liſhed in Cadiz, when ſo many wanted to guard 
and ſecure the treaſures they had got; and, it 
was computed, they would all ſoon grow in want 
of proviſions; nay, one of his own knights ad- 
viſed him to maſter and deſtroy ſhips rather than 
towns, as what would make the enemy more un- 
able to moleſt them, and to procure him wealth 
| and ſolid honour, without riot and ruin of the in- 
nocent ; beſides, the riches in ſhips could not be 
fo eaſily concealed and conveyed away, as in 
towns; they might, moreover, be brought into 


| England, and would be viſible monuments to his: 


glory ; but towns, though ſoon won, could not 
be long enjoyed. EO "cd 

For theſe and other reaſons, Eſſex was prevail- 
ed upon to leave Cadiz; but they firſt of all 
cauſed the city to be razed, and, with the caſtles 
3 8 9 5 and 
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and fortifications, fired all but the churches and re- 
bgious houſes; together with all the naval tackle. 
and proviſion they could meet with, which they 
either did not want, or. could not conveniently 
carry away. 

Their courteſy e to the onde, eſpe- 
cially of diſtinction, and all who had made no op- 

_ poſition, was ſuch, that at their departure, the 

Spaniards did the Engliſh the juſtice to ſay, 
„Though they were heretics as to religion, yet, 
as to the reſt, they had behaved themſelves with 
4A generous bravery.” * 

On the fifth of July, the army embarked ; a 
in council, it was inſiſted on to lie out at ſea for 
intercepting the Weſt-Indian fleet; but the 
<& ſcarceneſs of our victuals, ſays Vere, overthrew 
< that purpoſe.” So a reſolutionwas taken to make 
for England, and viſit the Spaniſh coaſts i in the 
way, to deſtroy their ſhipping. _. 

The firſt place they made to was F aro, a ond 
large populous town, but unfenced, and a biſhop's 
ſee of Portugal. Here the Engliſh landing, and 
marching up to the town, the inhabitants deſerted 
it, and left them in full poſſeſſion ; who, after 
having refreſhed themſelves five or ſix days, 
brought good ſtore of proviſions to the ſhips ; alſo 
ſome pieces of artillery, and the valuable library 
of the late famous biſhop Oſorius. 

There is another author who mentions the taking 
of this town, and conſequently that library, among 
Ralegh's victories; deſcribing the buildings to 
have been left ſo demoliſhed, as to afford no co- 
vering for their idols. 

When the forces were got again on 21 they 
failed to the Groyne, and looked into the bay; 
but the wind being unfavourable, they thought it 


dangerous to enter; upon which account, and be- 
becauſe 


* 
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becauſe the victuals daily grew more ſcarce, fo 
that, in ſome ſhips, there was already extreme 


want, ſays ſir Francis Vere, it was reſolved to 


make homewards: however, ſir William Mon- 


ſon, in favour of Eſſex's impatience to upon 


freſh exploits, computes they had ſufficient pro- 


viſion to ſupply them ſeven weeks. Monſon alſo 


imputes the general oppoſition of the officers to 
any further invaſion of the Spaniards at this 


time, to the covetouſheſs of thoſe who wanted to 


| ſecure the treaſures they had amaſſed, 

About two months after Ralegh's return from 
the conqueſt of Cadiz, we find him making a 
new attempt to continue the intereſt and corre- 
ſpondence he had ſo hopefully begun in Guiana. 


To this end, he manned out, and ſtored with all 


proper conveniences and merchandize for trade 
and diſcovery in thoſe parts, a handſome pinnace, 
which had been with him in the late engagement, 
alled after his own name the Watt, therefore pro- 
bably one of his own ſhips. ' 


The command of her he committed to captain 


leonard Berry; but, through contrariety of 
winds, and other accidents, they made it the lat- 
ter end of December following, before they got to 
Weymouth. 

In the beginning of March they diſcovered the 
coaſt, and fell into the river Wiapouco, a river 


almoſt in four degrees north of the line, and 


about ſixteen leagues in length; but not bein 


able to find the head of its falls, nor meeting with 


any of che inhabitants to ſupply them with provi- 
fions, they returned, and made towards the great 
town called Aramatto, where they ſtored them- 
ſelves to their deſire. 
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After this, ſeveral of thoſe natives came in ca. 
noes, and traded with the Engliſh in their ſhips, 
Then captain Berry hired ſome of them with a pre- 
ſent pt knives, to go back unto the river Cawo, 
and invite the ruler of that place, named Ritimo, 
on board, who accordingly came to them in the 
river Chiana, where he and his train were feaſted, 

and trafficked with the Engliſh much to their ſa- 
tisfaction : and thither alſo flocked, from their 
ſeveral towns, great numbers of a civilized race 
of Carribes, who brought great plenty of victuals 
and tobacco, which they exchanged for ſuch com- 
modities as the Engliſn were well inſtructed to 
carry thither. : N 
After they had declared their unanimous deſire 
to have the Engliſh come and rout the Spaniards, 
take command of Orenoque, and dwell in, the 
| bordering nations, they departed ; and the Eng- 
liſh- made away to the Careres, or triangular 
iſlands, and kept trading on with the people of 
the neighbouring towns, who familiarly reſorted 
to them. rents 5 
Then they paſſed along through the river Ma- 
-rawin, to Quiparia and Macirra, for about forty 
or fifty leagues upwards to the falls of that river, 
and to the ſight of a rich country above, where the 
ople were of an extraordinary ſtature, and car- 
ried bows hafted with gold; but were forced to 
return without compleating that diſcovery for want 
of. proviſion: - -.| ö 
On the fifteenth of April, 1597, they returned 
from that river, and wandered through ſeveral 
others; till, about four days after, they fell into 
the Coritine. In this river they met a bark, called 
The John, of London, commanded by captain 
Leith (the ſame, I ſuppoſe, who afterwards made 
other voyages to Guiana; and took * 
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ſeſſion of the country, not by force, the Spaniard's 
title, but conſent of the people; though for a 
prince, indeed, who deſerved no right there which 
be had not the ſpirit to maintain) and falling down 
ſome five leagues from 1ts mouth; upon intelli- 
gence that the Deſſekebe, with which that river 
meets, would lead them within a day's journey of 

| the lake Perima, wheron Manoa was ſuppoſed to 
ſtand, they meant to diſcover a paſſage to this rich 
city : but, having rowed in their boats about fifty 
leagues from the mouth of the Coritine to the falls 
of the ſaid river, where, having been credibly in- 
formed that five days journey further there was a 
fall impaſſable ; and finding withal ſome of the 
towns bordering thereon ſo importunate to engage 
them in wars againſt their enemies the Waccawaes, 
which would turn greatly to the diſadvantage of 
| the Engliſh, when ſir Walter Ralegh ſhould again 


| paſs that river, which was reported to have gold in 
it; they therefore were conſtrained to return: ſo, 
| Clearing themſelves of this coaſt, they bent their 
courſe to the iſlands of the Weſt-Indies. 

Thus have we abſtracted all the voyages fir 
| Walter Ralegh ſet forth for diſcoveries, as well as 
the warlike expeditions in which he 'was engaged, 
as far as they have been preſerved in Hakluyt's col- 
lections. Nor was it without juſt reaſori, that his 
naval enterprizes were thus carefully gathered 
therein ; ſince Ralegh's encouragement was ſuch, 
| of this extraordinary undertaking, to raiſe a grove 

of laurels, in a manner out of the ſea, that ſhould 
overſpread the iſland with glory, and might be ſtill 
made to ſhoot more ſpaciouſly afreſh, were the au- 
thor and his work revived in a manner ſuitable to 


theſe Engliſh voyages was publiſhed, and before 
1 | Me they 
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return thither, becauſe he would have occaſion to 


their deſerts, that, when even the firſt edition of 
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they could receive any luſtre from the Guianian 
diſcoveries, the ſaid author, in his preface, ac- 
knowledges fir Walter Ralegh to have been one of 
thoſe benefactors, *from whom he had received his 
& chief light into the weſtern navigations. 
Nor did he only oblige Hakluyt with commu. 
nicating divers maritime adventures, in which he 
himſelf and countrymen were concerned ; but pro- 
cured for him, at no ſmall expence, ſome very 
ſcarce voyages and diſcoveries of foreigners which 


were unprinted; and was moreover at the charge 


of rewarding ſome perſons of learning and leiſure 
to tranſlate them into Engliſh, for the further en- 
richment of the ſaid collections. One inſtance of 
this kind he flightly mentions himſelf: for, in his 
learned enquiries into the name of the Red Sea, he 
ſpeaks of a voyage made thither by the Portugal 


viceroy of the Eaſt-Indies, named Stephen Gama; 
the narrative whereof was written by Caſtro, one 


of his principal commanders ; *©* which diſcourſe,” 
fays he, I gave Mr. Richard Hakluyt to publiſh.” 
Further we might expatiate upon this care he had 
for the preſervation of other mens fame ; but here 
a gallant exploit ſollicits our regard, by which he 
much encreaſed his own. 
The earl of Eſſex, grown diſcontented to ſee his 
party of ſuch little power at court, and the Ceci- 
hans carry all before them ; that he could not ad- 


vance ſeveral of his friends and followers to certain 


poſts in the army, not even fir Thomas Bodley to 


the office of ſecretary, whom he had perhaps 
hurted with his prodigal praiſes to the queen, ſhe 


having preferred ſir Robert Cecyl to that place in 
his abſence at Cadiz, whom he had as intemper- 
ately traduced, reſolved to ſeek, by further ſervices 
abroad, to ſtrengthen that intereſt at home, which 


he now found ſo weak and unſerviceable z * the 
ing 
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king of Spain, enraged at the late overthrow and 
deſtruction of Cadiz, had immediately thereupon 

muſtered up the naval powers from all his ports 
at Liſbon, for a new expedition upon England and 
Ireland ; but his old enemies the winds and the 
waves ſo ſpeedily diſabled and diſperſed them, that 
the queen heard of their fate before ſhe had any 
notice of their deſign; and, as ſhe then took care 
to fortify ſuch caſtles as lay moſt obvious to any 
ſuch invaſion ; ſo now, that ſhe heard the ſtorm was 
gathering again, by the repair of the ſaid ſhattered 


fleet, and recruits added to it, threatening a-new  . 


deſcent upon Ireland, ſhe reſolved alſo to gather 
together her forces by ſea. A 
At firſt, indeed, before ſhe was well informed 
of the enemy's ſtrength, ſhe had only armed and 
victualled ten of her beſt ſhips, and cauſed the 
| Low-Countries to provide the like number under 
admiral Duvenyard : but when the lord Thomas 
Howard and fir Walter Ralegh, who were choſen 
for the command of this fleet, declared their hopes 
of doing any great ſervice with it to be weak and 
uncertain, and the news of the Adelantado's 
ſtronger preparations at Ferroll and the Groyne 
were daily confirmed, a new council was called ; 
in which it was reſolved, that this naval force 
which the queen had appointed, was too great for 
| a diſcovery, and too little for an attempt. | 
| There was added to the firſt prepared fleet about 
ten ſhips more of the royal navy; which, with the 
| other men of war, victuallers, tranſports, and many 
ſtout veſſels belonging to the nobles, knights and 
gentlemen, who were adventurers in this voyage, 
amounted to about one hundred and twenty ſail, as 
we are informed by fir Arthur Gorges, an officer 
in this enterprize. Theſe ſhips then being all ſuffi- 
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ciently manned with failors, received an army of 
five thouſand ſoldiers, with ten pieces of artillery 


for the field, and five hundred volunteers moſt 


gorgeouſly equipped. The proportion of viduals 


was for four months at large allowance, and double 

apparel both for ſoldiers and marinerss 
The lord-admiral Howard being indiſpoſed, de- 

clined the command, which therefore was granted 


in chief to the earl of Eſſex; but the lord Thomas 


Howard was made vice-admiral, and fir Walter 
Ralegh rear-ad miral in the expedition; and theſe 
three, with four others, compoſed the council of 
—_— | „ 5 4 

The purpoſe of this grand preparation was to 
defeat and deſtroy the Spaniſh fleet above-men- 


tioned at Ferrol, as well as in other ports of the 


enemy; alſo to ſeize upon ſuch Indian fleets of 
treaſure as they ſhould meet with belonging to the 
king of Spain ; but eſpecially to conquer, retain, 
and garriſon moſt of the iſles of the Azores ; and 
above all the Tercera : wherefore this enterprize 


was called the Iſland Voyage. 


About the ninth of July following, the whole 
fleet ſet fail from Plymouth, and for two days had 
a fair wind; in which time all the ſhips received 
their directions from the council of war, with the 
meeting-places from time to time, in caſe of ſe- 
paration by tempeſt, fight, chaſe, or any other 
accident: but being now advanced about ſixty 
leagues, there aroſe ſuch an exceeding high ſtorm 
full in their teeth, and continued for four days to- 
gether, that all the ſhips were driven, with great 


damage to ſeveral, back into Plymouth ; and 


many died of the ſickneſs it had brought upon 


them. 


While they lay here wind- bound for a month, 
and their proviſions were conſumed, Eſſex, in 
9 company 
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company with ſir Walter Ralegh, rode poſt to court. 
The earl was very forward in his propoſals to ſet 
out again with the fleet as ſoon as it ſhould be re- 
paired, or at leaſt one half of it, being ſure the 
enemy ſhould have felt the weight and charge of 
the journey: but her majeſty not accepting his 


1 offer, it was more prudently reſolved, to propor- 


tion their expedition to the opportunities which 
remained; the ſeaſon being ſo far elapſed, and 
their proviſions ſo much exhauſted: therefore Eſſex 
had orders from her majeſty to diſcharge the land 
forces, all but the thouſand Low-Country ſoldiers; 
then thought the beſt and moſt experienced of this 
army; whereby, though they were diſabled of diſ- 
embarking at Ferrol, and attacking the enemy 
there by land; yet Eſſex offered to ſend certain 
fire-ſhips into the bay, and ſecond them with the 
two Spaniſh galleons taken laſt year with ſome great 
flyboats and merchantmen, to deſtroy their ſhip- 
ping; and leave the queen's own Engliſh built ſhips 
at the mouth of the harbour, with a principal com- 
mander, to ſecure their retreat: and this was al- 
| lowed of, but with ſome limitations, as Eſſex con- 
feſſes in one place, which in another, we find to be 
an abſolute bar to hazard any other of the ſhips, 
and as abſolute a reſtraint of the earl himſelf from 
going into the harbour to put this project in prac- 
tice; but that it ſhould be done by that principal 
commander he would have left behind; whether 
through care of his perſon as a nobleman, or to 
have it attempted by one of the greateſt abilities 
and experience for ſuch a naval exploit, is not eaſy 
to determine; but fir Walter Ralegh was preferred 
to the execution of this ſervice, and, as fir Francis 
Vere obſerves, the charge of firing the fleet was 
undertaken by him. ; We 
„ M4 During 
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During this abſence of Ralegh and Eſſex at 
court, which was not above ſeven days, there fell 
out ſuch exceeding tempeſtuous weather as ver 
much diſtreſſed the fleet, both at Plymouth-Road 
and Catwater ; inſomuch that one of Ralegh's own 
ſhips, the Roebuck of three hundred tons bur- 
then, ran a- ground and bulged herſelf, ſo became 
unſerviceable for that voyage; though much pains 
and care were taken by all hands, and eſpecially 
the lord Thomas Howard himſelf f in perſon, to 
have preſerved her. 

On the ſeventeenth of Auguſt following, they 
weighed anchor, and, with much labour, ſet fa 
again, being becalmed ; but the weather growing 
aſterwards ſomewhat favourable, they held their 
courſe for the North-Cape. Six days afterwards 
they fell acroſs the bay of Alchaſer, or Biſcay, and 
at laſt bore full into it, much to the diſlike of Ra- 
legh's pilot, a ſkilful mariner, named Broadbent, 
who thought it very dangerous for ſo great a fleet 
ſo wilfully to imbay there, and upon an enemy's 
coaſts ; yet, as it was the generaPs courſe, they 
complied. | 

The next day . were here, for ſeveral hours, 
beaten and ſcattered about by a prodigious ſtorm, 
wherein one of the late taken prizes, named St. 
Matthew, falling into a head-ſea, and having her 
ſprit-ſail out, broke her bolt-ſprit and fore-maſt 
overboard, cloſe to the partners,” The fall of the 
maſts alſo broke two anchors, and carried the third 
away; and her main-maſt, with her rolling and 
tumbling, had ſo looſened itfelf, that it was in 
danger of breaking in the ſtep, whereby ſhe would 
foon have been ſunk, had not her captain, fir 
George Carew, with great reſolution and hazard, 
carried her into England, and exchanged her for 
another. : 

n 
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In the fame ſtorm, the other Spaniſh prize, the 
St. Andrew, fpent her main-top maſt, and loſt 
company for ſome days; but all the reſt of the fleer 
kept labouring in the Bay, till firſt Ralegh, and 
ſome ſhips of his ſquadron which happened to carry 
the Low-Country foldiers, cleared out, and made- 
the beſt of their way to the next rendezvous ; and 
afterwards ſeveral of the earPF's loſing him, failed 
thither alſo in ſearch of him. 3 JM 23 
This gave rife to a miſrepreſentation by Ralegh's 
adverſaries, that he had defignedly withdrawn him- 
ſelf and that part of the fleet; while Eſſex himſelf 
incurred a moſt juſt cenſure throughout the whole 
fleet, by making the high land of Portugal, and. 
bearing in ſo cloſe to the ſhore, that he alarmecl 
all the country to rife againſt him. oe Eg 
Afterwards, as the fleet, being joined again, was 
_ paſſing towards the ſouth, almoſt as far as the iſ)es 
of Bayon, Rakgh's ſhip, the Warſpite, being then 
in the center of them, on the twenty - ſeventh of 
Auguſt, broke her main-yard aſunder in the very 
midft by the parrel. Eſſex difcovered in his hip a 
deſperate leak, by which he had much aclo to 
eſcape drowning. . 
Here it was agreed that, till Ralegh's ſhip ſhould 
be repaired, he might keep cruiſing about the 
height of the Rock, where they were to urite and 
paſs the South Cape; yet the next morning, be- 
fore that reparation could be made, 'Ralegh had a 
meflage to attend Eſſex with all fpeed, that they 
might put in with the land; which was irnpoſſible 
for Ralegh to do, being unable to work: upon a 
wind, as having but a fore-ſailand mizen, and the 
wind almoſt off the land; beſides, if he could 
have made the land with that fail, it was thought 
madneſs to put upon the enemies coaſt ia that con- 
dition; when, if the wind ſhonld charige to the 
weit, 
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weſt, he muſt, in want of his main-ſail, have 


yielded or periſhed ; ſo found himſelf under a ne- 


ceſſity to ply up and down for two days, till the 


ſaid fraction was mended. In this diſtreſs, there 


was no direction given for any other of the fleet to 


attend upon Ralegh; yet fir William Brook, in the 
Dreadnought, ftaid with him; allo lord Thomas 


Howard very affectionately offered all the aſſiſt. 
ance he could give; and ſeveral other of the ſea 


captains voluntarily did the like: but Ralegh 
would admit of no more than three or four ſmall 
men of war to accompany him, and ordered the 


reſt, even of his own ſquadron, to repair to the 
- admiral: ſo far was he from projecting a diviſion 


of the fleet, by entreating any to forſake Eſſex 


and abide with him, as it was afterwards very 


falſely repreſented to him, to incenſe Eſſex againſt 
Ralegh, for contriving the fruſtration of their firſt 
reſolved attempt; and, as Ralegh- himſelf, when 


they met at the Azores, ſo- ſatisfactorily made evi- 


dent, that the ſaid imputation turned only to the 


ſhame of its contrivers. | 


When Ralegh had repaired the damages of the 


ſtorm, he bore in with the coaſt, making all the 


enquiry he could after Eſſex and the fleet, but 
could hear no tidings of them: he ſent into the 


iſles of Bayon, and towards the South-Cape, well 
Knowing the earl could not then put into Ferrol or 


the Groyne, as was afterwards colourably pretend- 


ed he would have done had they united, the wind 


being flat againſt him ; and the whole fleet having 


overſhot that coaſt near twenty leagues before the 
main-yard of Ralegh's ſhip was broken; and be- 


ſides, that they could not recover it again, both 
thoſe Spaniſh prizes were wanting, which only were 
to have been ventured in the ſervice. 


Here- 
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Hereupon Ralegh ſhaped his courſe to the 
Rock, which was appointed for the general ren- 
dezvous; expecting, not only with good reaſon, 
to meet Eſſex there, but with great deſire; his 
own force being ſo ſmall, and the enemy, as he 
heard, out at ſea with a powerful fleet. Yet thoſe 
who could ſuſpect Ralegh would prefer a ſepara- 
tion, dangerous and diſadvantageous as it was 
now, would needs have had it thought there was 
much more reaſon for that ſuſpicion, when there 
came to Ralegh at the Rock near thirty ſail more, 
moſt of them his own victuallers and tranſports; 
but the truth is, that having loſt Eſſex during the 
ſtorm in the bay, and miſſed him alſo at the North- 
Cape, they came hither according to their inſtruc- 
tions; where, caſually meeting with Ralegh, he 
held them together, and conducted them to Eſſex 
at the iſlands : otherwiſe they had all returned 
home, after they had failed at the South-Cape, 
which was the third and laſt meeting-place, of 
ſome admiral to command them, and of whom 
they would have failed, ſince none of the fleet 
went ſo far ſouthward. | 

Soon after he had determined, in ſearch of the 
fleet, to paſs on towards the South-Cape, he was 
traverſed by an Engliſh bark, which aſſured him 
they had learned from an Engliſh man of war 
which had lately taken an India-man, . that the 
Adelantado was gone for the iſlands to convoy 
the Indian fleet ſafe home. This ſeeming very 
probable, and no one ſuſpeCting that any of their 
countrymen would traiterouſly delude her majeſ- 
ty's fleet with any falſe informations in a purſuit 
of this conſequence, Ralegh earneſtly beſought 
the captain of the ſaid bark to hunt after Eſſex, 
and apprize him of this intelligence: but he an- 
ſwered, in the hearing of the whole company, that 

8 | the 
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the captain, who had taken that India-man, had 
already ſent a letter to Eſſex thereof. Ralegh, 
doubting it might have miſcarried, or that none 
was ſent, commanded one of the ſmall men of war 
attending upon himſelf with all diligence, to ſeek 
qut the fleet, and make report of what they had 
heard. This ſhip, by good fortune, met with the 
fleet the next day, and delivered the news. Two 
days after, Ralegh received two letters from Eſ- 
ſex, which ſome what taxing his abſence, and not 
writing, required that he would preſently follow 
him to the iſlands : To which the earl ſaid, © He 
« was haſtening to find the Adelantado; not 
e doubting but to give his miſtreſs a better ac- 
ce count of that ſervice, than he ſhould yield his 
ce maſter.” ? | - 5 
In paſſing to the iſlands, Ralegh was ſo much 


in danger of loſing his main-maſt, that he was 


forced to ſend the ſhips in his company before, 
becauſe he thought Eſſex might be in want of 
them, if he ſhould meet the enemy; and, if they 
had joined the fleet without Ralegh, who was 
principally depended on, in caſe of any engage- 
ment, it would have ſtrengthened the miſconſtruc- 
tions that had been nouriſhed againſt him ; but 
Ralegh ſo ſpeedily and effectually repaired his 
crazy maſt, and ſo briſkly plied his fails, that he 
overtook his aſſociates next day, and, on the 
eighth day of September, they all made the iſland 
of Tercera; yet here could they meet with no 
news of the fleet, though they enquired of an En- 
gliſh merchant who had traded about theſe iſlands 
above fix weeks; and, though it had paſſed that 
way but two days before. By this merchant Ra- 
legh wrote into England, to acquaint the ſtate in 

what ſituation they were; then paſſed on to St. 
George's iſland, where they found the ee 
exceed- 


| 
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exceedingly hot, and were vexatiouſly becalmed 
for a day or two, before they could get forward to 
Gratioſa. CCC 
Here, as they coaſted along, on the tenth of 
September about midnight, they ſaw a large and 
perfect rainbow by moon- light, in the ſhape and 
bigneſs of thoſe formed more commonly by the 
ſun, though in colours not ſo various, but chiefly 

inclining to a pale or whitiſh flame: this made the 
generality of the ſeamen expect ſome extraordinary 
tempeſtuous weather, but it fell out, on the con- 
trary, to be very calm and hot. The ſame night 
they alſo eſpied, by the light of the moon, then 
upon the border of the horizon, ſome fail of ſhips 
gliding towards the eaſt of Gratioſa; at which Ra- 
legh hung out two lights for his company to fol- 
low him in chaſe of them; but they not taking 
his courſe, and the moon being ſoon after quite 
ſhadowed and intercepted by the earth, he was 
left in darkneſs and ſolitude, having loſt all fight ' 
both of the new-diſcovered ſhips, and thoſe of his 
own company, till, in the ſpace of four days more, 
a leiſurely breeze of wind brought him, after all 
theſe impediments, to the reſt of the fleet, then 
gathered at the iſle of Flores. 1 
As ſoon as Ralegh had deſcried the fleet, he took 
his barge, and, with ſir Arthur Gorges, as alſo 
ſome other of the officers and gentlemen in his 
company, went aboard the earl of Eſſex's ſhip, 
with whom they all dined; and © who ſeemed, 


| Ga et to be the joyfulleſt man living for 


* our arrival; proteſting, that © he never be- 
* lieved we would leave him, although divers 
1 Ne him to the contrary; and acknow- 
“ ledged, that he was ſorry for a letter which he 
had written, by Mr. Robert Knolles, into Eng- 


land. 
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* land againſt us; promiſing preſently to make 4 
t diſpatch on purpoſe, contrary to the former.” 
Further, when Eſſex had fully ſatisfied himſelf 
that all the tranſports and victuallers which return- 
ed with Ralegh, had not been inveigled away by 

him; and how commendably he had thus drawn 
them to the iſlands, againſt their inclinations, be- 
ing, moſt of them, in great diſtreſs ; he opened 
himſelf to him in a very amicable and communi- 
cative manner. He told him, How he had 
<« ſpent the time of their ſeparation wholly in 
ce ranging the ſeas to meet with the Adelantado; 
* he acquainted him with the many conjectures 
ce and ſurmiſes that had been vented of his ab- 
< ſence; and withall, named to him ſome of thoſe 
“ men who had taxed him ſecretly with ſtrange re- 
ports, yet pretended to love him; which he 
* proteſted he never believed, but thereby the 
e better obſerved their ſcandalous and cankered 
e diſpoſitions.” In this manner did the earl of 
Eſſex receive and welcome ſir Walter Ralegh, with -. 
the greateſt kindneſs and familiarity, as well as 
all the gentlemen of his company; to the great 
diſlike and heart- burning of ſome, who much en- 
vied that liking which Eſſex naturally bore to 


2 


RalegHh! --*- © 1 5 8 : 
HFere, as they lay before the iſle of Flores, 
they held a council of war, to conquer and poſſeſs, 
or lay waſte ſome of theſe iſlands; they being the 
chief place, of retreat and refreſhment for the 
king of Spain's Indian fleets, by the treaſures of 
of which his boundleſs ambition ſo much difturbed 
and fo tyrannized over Europe. In this council, 
the admirals and commanders had their charge al- 
lotted after the following manner: Eſſex and Ra- 
legh were to undertake the iſland of Fayall ; the 


lord Thomas Howard and fir Francis Vere were 


: þ 


—— 
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to ſecure Gratioſa; the lord Mountjoy and ſir 
Chriſtopher Blunt were to attempt St. Michael's; 
and the Netherland ſquadron was quartered to 
Pike, where grew the greateſt ſtore of wines, 
therefore preſumed no unwelcome portion to 
them. And. theſe places were the firſt reſolved 
upon, that they might afterwards attack the Ter- 
cera itſelf ; for Ralegh's arrival gave their reſolu- 
lution upon this ſtronger iſland a ſecond life; but 
it was firſt thought expedient to ſtrengthen and 
ſupply themſelves with whatſoever thoſe weaker 
ones would afford: and to this end the fleet was 
divided into four ſquadrons. N 
But Ralegh's mariners having obtained leave to 
go aſhore at Flores, to water and furniſh them- 
ſelves with ſuch other neceſſaries as they wanted; 
while he himſelf, attended by ſeveral other of the 
| commanders and gentlemen, walked a mile or two 
into the iſland to ſtretch their legs and refreſh 
themſelves, where they all dined in a little village, 
the bare-legged governor having cauſed ſuch fare 
to be brought them as the country afforded, which 
they honourably paid for, without offering them 
the leaſt injury ; becauſe the earl had before given 
them an indemnity, under his own hand, from all 
manner of violence : when Eſſex, impatient to be 
in action, all of a ſudden, and before the ſailors 
could get their caſks of freſh water aboard, ſent, 
on the ſixteenth of September, captain Arthur 
Champernon to tell them, That the general 
was borne up tor Fayall, meaning preſently to 
* take it in; therefore required them to follow 
him inſtantly; and, though they ſhould not 
* overtake him, yet to find him there as ſoon as 
* they could, and there they might ſupply their 
wants, FE 1 e be” 
_ Here- 


HFHereupon ithey haſtened away, with all the ſail 
they could make, after him; but no general could 
they overtake. They next morning got ſight of 
Fayall, and miſſed of Eſſex alſo there, to their. 
great diflatisfaction, he being fix leagues nearer 
that iſland when he ſent for them, and ſet ſail thi. 

ther ſix or eight hours before them. + + 
3 — the road, they heheld before them 
a very fine town, pleaſantly ſeated along the ſnhore; 

from whence the people, upon ſight of their ſhips, 

began to pack away both bag and baggage: their 
friars, nuns, other women and children, they alſo 
ſent away in carts and carriages: ſo continued tran- 
ſporting all up into the country for two days to- 
gether. '. There was beſides a ſtrong fort at one 
end of the town, and another at the top of a very 
high mountain near adjoining, by nature almoſt 
inacceſſible, and artificially fenced with flankers, 
rampier, and a ditch; alſo fix pieces of artillery, 
and two hundred Spaniards in garriſon, not reck- 
oning others quartered about the iſland. They 
fired upon Ralegh's ſhips as he anchored in the 
road, tho? without much damage, and ſet a great 
red ſtandard up in defiance before his eyes. They 
ſent moreover ſix companies, with their colours, 
to entrench upon the ſhore, in order to oppoſe his 
landing. However, Ralegh, in his barge, ac- 
companied with ſir Arthur Gorges and captain 
William Morgan, rowed cloſe along the the ſhore 
ſide, and by the high fort towards the town, to 
acquaint himſelf with the moſt proper place for 
making a deſcent when Eſſex ſhould arrive; from 
whence they were ſaluted with divers muſket-ſhot; 
which they very fortunately eſcaped, having with 
them neither targets nor armour for their ſafeguard. 
Upon theſe provocations, and the want they 


grew in for thoſe neceſſaries, wherewith — 
bot 
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both lately prevented from accommodating them- 
ſelves, and promiſed they ſhouldþe ſupplied here; 
Ralegh called a council of the captains and officers 
to conſult about taking the town, if Eſſex arrived 
not; thinking it a ſname to forbear ſo fair a prize, 
ſo near at hand, till they had carried all off; eſpe- 
cially fince the enemy had begun the war upon 
them, and ſo proudly: dared them to their o.] 
defence. Further, theſe bravadoes, with the 
hopes of wealth in this goodly town, and the ran- 
ſom of houſes and priſoners, made all the mari- 
ners and ſoldiers, not only ready to mutiny that 
they were ſo long reſtrained; but reflect on their 
commanders, as if this forbearance was the effect 
only of their fear. And, what made them the 
more eager was, that they ſaw no likelihood of 
any other advantage by this voyage, than what was 


ry 


. 


thus to be gotten aſhore.  -. _ 5 
Notwithſtanding theſe murmurs, and that they 
heard no news of Eſſex in two days, the council 
was divided; and ſome of the captains, who were 
his moſt ſervile dependants, as fir Guilly Merrick, 
fir Nicholas Parker, and others, were by no means 
for landing without his knowledge; but Ralegh, 
with fir W. Brook, fir A. Gorges, fir W. Harvey, 
and many other commanders and gentletnen of 
his own ſquadron, were of a contrary opinion; 
judging the general would repute them idlers and 
cowards to lie ſo long before ſo good a town with 
lo many ſhips and men, and do nothing, but ler 
them convey away their effects. This was the 
general voice, both of the land and ſea forces; yet 
the violent perſuaſions of Merrick ſo prevailed, 
that they agreed to delay the enterprize one day 
longer: when, if the earl did not come, they all 
agreed to land together. 7 
N, ee, (907 5. 


Nov, the wind tacking about, ſomewhat unſi 
for the road the lay in, Ralegh, and ſeveral of 
his ſquadron, with many other of the ſhips after 
him, weighed, and coaſted about the point to the 
north-weſt ſide of the iſland, ſome four miles fur. 
ther from the town than they were before, and 
there let fall their anchors, being a better road 
than the firſt, as the wind ſat. But Merrick, with 
fome five or ſix ſhips of his conſorts, would not ad. 
inen... 8 
They were now in the fourth day of their ar. 
rival before Fayall, and no general appeared; but 
the proſpect of a moſt inviting country, full of 
little villages and fruitful fields, ſharpened the 
general deſire of landing, to ſupply their want of 
victuals, and eſpecially of water, wherewith they 
had not been recruited ſince their firſt ſetting out 
from Plymouth; therefore, by agreement, they 
manned out a barge, a long boat and pinnace, 
with ſixty muſkets and forty pikes, rather to guard 
themſelves in watering, than in expectation of any 
encounter from the town or forts on the other ſide 
of the iſland. But they were no ſooner ready to 
put off from the ſhips, than they diſcovered fir 
enſigns of foot, and ſome dozen horſemen, march- 
ing down ſpeedily from the town and forts to meet 
them; and made ſuch haſte, that they ſoon poſ 
ſeſſed the trenches towards the ſhore where the 
'Engliſh lay, and where, with brandiſhing ſword, 
and waving colours, they ſtood daring them to: 
rencounter. Hereupon Ralegh found it neceſſary 
to augment his force, which Brook, Harvey, and 
other ſea officers, readily ſupplied, to the number 
of one hundred and fixty men more. Then faid 

. *Ralegh to them, “ Seeing theſe Spaniards and 
« Portugueſe are fo gallant to ſeek or follow, and 
keep us from watering, we will nan. 
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with them, and either win our landing, or gain 
« heating.“ : . 


As Ralegh then rowed along by his ſhips, he 
was greeted by Bret, Sidney, White, Berry, and 


other captains of the Low-Country ſoldiers, who 


called out and adviſed him, to take them and 
e ſome of their companies with him; for, if he 
« yentured to make the ſhore only with mariners 
« and his own attendants, without their land fob 
« diers, he might receive a repullſe.” But Ralegh 
excuſed himſelf, ſaying He was reſolved, with 


his own company, to make the deſcent, and 


« then ſnould ſend for their recruits.” 


| Then Ralegh, having thus a party of two hun- 
dred and ſixty men, not half the number of the 


enemy, made forward; and, while ſome ord- 


nance, he had judiciouſly placed before him in 


pinnaces, as cloſe along the ſhore as they could 
lie, were beating upon their trenches, he ruſhed 


through or under them as faſt as his oars could 
ply to the landing-place ; which was guarded firſt 
with a mighty ledge of rocks, forty paces ' long 


into the ſea, and afterwards trenched and flanked 
with earth and ſtone, having only a narrow lane 
between two walls for their entrance. But now, 


as they approached ſtill nearer to the ſhore, the 


enemies ſhot flew down ſo thick upon them, that 
not only ſeveral of the common men, but of thoſe 


who would before have paſſed for ay (er and 


valiant leaders, were much diſmayed ; inſomuch, 


| that Ralegh, who moſt gloriouſly approved him- 


ſelf no leſs their chief in courage, than he was in 
command, did not ſpare openly to. rebuke them 
aloud with many reproachful words, tes 


At laſt, when he ſaw them ſtill linger, | through 


conſternation, as much to their danger as their 
diſgrace, he commanded, with a loud voice, his 


i watermen 
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vwatermer to row his own barge full upon the 
rocks, and bade as many as were not afraid, tg 
follow him. Hereat ſome boats ran in with them, 
and out of them were landed Mr. Garrett, then 4 
penſioner, afterwaads earl of Kildare, fir W. 
Brook, fir W. Harvey, fir John Scott, captain 
Henry Thynne, captain White, captain Arthur 
Radford, - Captain W. Morgan, Mr. Duke 
Brook, Mr. Thomas Rudgeway, Mr. Walter 
Chute, Mr. Henry Allen, Mr. Charles Mackart, 
and ſeveral other gentlemen, So, clambering over 
the rocks, and wading through the water, he 
made his way pell-mell, through all their fire, with 
Hot, pike, and ſword, up to the narrow entrance; 
where he ſo reſolutely purſued. his aſſault, that the 
enemy, after a ſhort reſiſtance, gave ground; and; 
when they faw his forces prels faſter and thicker 
upon them, faddenly retiring, they caſt away their 
weapons; and detook themſelves to the hills and 
woods, The like was done by thoſe who were in- 
trenched higher: and thus he won this difficult 
and dangerous landing, together with the trenches 
of the enemy. A few of his men indeed were 
drowned and ſlain, more hurt, and a couple of 
long- boats ſunk ; yet was not his loſs fb conſider- 
able as, to detract from the juſtice of thoſe congra- 
tulations- which were paid him by the officers of 
the Low- Country forces, when, with ſome of their 
companies, · they arrived upon the illand, and found 
the tooting he* had wort ſo ſtrongly fortified and 
A f 3 

Ralegh, thus recruited, being now near five 
Hundred ſtrong, thought beſt to go through with 
the matter, ant prepare the town” in readineſs for 
| Effex : therefore he appointed Bret to the office of 
lerjeant-major, directed the other: captains to ad. 
vanee their colours, marſhal the companies, and 
ſo, in order, marched: to the town, about _ 
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miles diſtant from the landing-place. In their 
paſſage, ſeveral of the enemy, who had before 
braved them with the greateſt inſolence, came 
with white napkins at the end of ſtaves, and vo- 
juntarily ſubjected themſelves to offices of the 
greateſt ſervility. There was indeed a way, two 
miles about, by which they might have paſſed to 
the town, and avoided the high fort where the 
Spaniards lay in garriſon. But Ralegh, conſidering 
the trouble of their march, the ſultry heat of the 
weather, the hazards of delay, and, above all, 
the neceſſity they were under of immediate ſup- 
plies, took the ſhorteſt courſe ; reſolving to brin 

fort and town all into one day's wo x. 


Thus, at the head of about forty gentlemen of 

the firſt rank, Ralegh led on the companies in a 
gentle regular manner, full in the face of the fort, 
having only his leading-ſtaff in his hand, and no 
other armour on but his collar; for which he was 
ſomewhat cenſured by his friends; for, when they 
came within reach of the fort, they were ſhrewdly 
encountered, with ſeveral fierce ftorms of great 
and ſmall ſhot, which came thundering down 
upon them from all parts of it, wounding ſeveral, 
killing ſome, and putting moſt of his men into 
diſorder ; infomuch, that Ralegh himſelf, with 
his little yanguard, was no ſooner paſſed, end en- 
tered ynder the covert of their trenches and bar- 
ricadoes at the declivity of a little hill, but the 
reſt, compoſing the main body of his forces, which, 
till now that they found themſelves under the 
mercy of the enemy's fire, advanced in good or- 
der, begun to break their ranks, and, from 
marching, fell to running on in a ſtraggling and 
confuſed manner, till they were under the walls 
and trenches almoſt as ſoon as their leader, wha 
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came ſome twelve ſcore yards before them in a ; 
ſteady and deliberate march. 
Ralegh was ſomewhat moved to ſee this tumul. 
tuous and timorous courſe; and more, to think 
that the enemy ſaw themſelves were the occaſion 
of it; therefore he cried out to Bret, Berry, and 
other captains, demanding, * If theſe were the 
% men that ſhodld have done him ſuch ſervice in 
landing, and ſaved him from diſhonour ? Ot 
<« this the manner of their Low- Country troops, 
© to ſhew ſuch baſe cowardice at the firſt ſight of 
cc an enemy, and at the muſket-ſhot ſo far off from 
* 2 fort?” The captains, who were themſelves 
brave enough, knowing the truth would be the 
beſt apology, anſwered, * That theſe companies, 
© who had behaved themſelves with ſuch irreſolu- 
<< tion, were men taken out of Fluſhing-and Brill, 
the cautionary towns: ſo were raw ſoldiers, who 
« had ever lived in a ſafe garriſon, and ſeldom or 
te never had faced an enemy, in the field.“ 
Being thus got under covert of the Trenches 
and walls which the Spaniards had abandoned, and 
retired to their fortifications on the top of the hill, 
Ralegh commanded captain Bret to appoint a ſer: 
geant or two, with a few ſhot, to go and recon- 
noitre the way to the towr, which, in many places, 
lay open, as well to the high fort here in the way 
towards it, as to the other fort at the end of it; 
and, wllere the ways were fenced, they were ſtill 
more dangerous; it being with low. piled Walls 
of looſe ragged ſtones, Which Ralegh juſtly ſul⸗ 
pected. would encreaſe, rather than obſtruct the 
miſchiefs of their enemies artillery. / 
Bret brought word of a general unwillingneſ 
in the lieutenants and ſergeants to undertake this 
diſcovefy, fo much under the command of the 


Fort and hill; and that the troops were rather de: 
ſixous 
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frous of flipping by, in the moſt haſty, diſperſed, 
and unobſerved manner they could; which Ra- 
| legh would by no means ſuffer, through conſi- 
deration of their ſafety, without urging the re- 
gard he had to their credit in this enterprize; for 
being by this time well informed, the iſland could 
raiſe a thouſand armed men, and, reaſonably be- 
lieving they would gather their greateſt ſtrength 
for the defence of their beſt town, towards which 
he was now marching, he concluded they would 
have it more in their power to defeat him ad- 
vancing in little diſorderly and ſcattered parties, 
than in a regular united body. © 
Ralegh hereupon bravely undertook the diſ- 
covery himſelf ; the only one, it. ſeems, who de- 
ſpaired not of ſucceſs to diſcover the aſcents to the 
hill; the cannon- ſhot of the enemy, and the ſtones 
of the battered walls, flying on every ſide thick 
about him all the while. He ſtill proceeded with 
an undaunted pace, to procure this knowledge of 
the ſafeſt way by which he was to lead the reſt, 
though he percerved wounds and death dealt on 
either hand, and his own danger at every ſtep more 
unavoidable. Some of his company in the march 
were hurt, two had their heads taken from their 
| ſhoulders, and fir Arthur Gorges had his left leg 
ſhot through with a muſket-ball. | | 
Having, 'by this time, made a ſufficient diſco- 
very, both of the way for his troops to paſs, as alſo 
of the avenues to the high fort on the mountain, 
which he intended to attempt after he had ſecured 
the town; captain Berry, with Allen, and ſome 
others, advanced to him. Hereupon he ſent ſome 
guides to captain Bret, with orders for him alſo to 
march up with the companies, that they might 
unite before they came to the town, becauſe he 
there expected an engagement; or, at leaſt, ſome 
| N 4 EE. 
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falley out of the fort at the end of it, which they 
muſt needs paſs before they could get at the town; 
and which ſeemed to threaten reſiſtance, being a 
very fine fortification, all of ſtone work, with cur- 
tain, flankers, and ditch, very artificially caſt; 
but immediately upon Ralegh's approach with the 
body of his men, the Spaniards, it ſeems, aban. 
doned it; for when he entered it, he found they 
were juſt departed. In like manner, as he . 
on, he found the inhabitants had alſo forſaken the 
town, and left him in poſſeſſion of it, with ſuch 
wares and ſtores as could not ſuddenly be removed. 
Thus, tkough with much danger indeed, and ſome 
loſs of about half a ſcore men, with the hurt of 
little above double that number, Ralegh made 
himſelf maſter, in effect of the whole iſland; 
| This town, of which Ralegh was thus poſſeſſed, 
was called Villa Dorta, as it appears. from Linc. 
thoen; who alſo informs us, the people were 
moſtly of Dutch extraction, though they uſed the 
Portugueſe language. Others who likewiſe de- 
ſcribe f it, reckon that it contained, even ſome years 
before this time, at leaſt five hundred houſes, built 
all of ſtone, with tiled roofs, and diſpoſed into 
fine ſtreets; beſides a handſome church, nunnery, 
and friery ; interſperſed with many pleatant gar- 
dens of delicate * ruits, and wells of freſh water; 
inſomuch that, for bigneſs, it has been compared 
to Plymouth and Yarmouth, but in ſituation to 
Dover; and might probably now have been of as 
ood advantage to fir Walter Ralegh, as it was 
eight years before to the earl of Cumberland, had 
he not, in compliment to the earl of Eſſex, obliged 
himſelf to ſo diſadvantageous a delay in the con- 
ueſt of it. However, becauſe the town was un- 
walled, and he was to expect, if he lay there open 


oh and carelefly OY himſelf, while his ſoldiers 
| were 
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| were ſcattered about in queſt- of proviſions, he 
might eaſily be ſurprized, without ſome good or- 
ders and directions given before they fell to reſt 
and repaſt, he iſſued forth, at his entrance, a pro- 
clamation, that none ſhould ſtraggle twenty - ſcore 
ards from the town, without leave from an officer, 
and then go upon their guard, with fit weapons and 
company. He then made ſome ſtrong barricadoes; 
planted a good watch in proper ſtations, and a 
ſtrong corps de garde in the market- place, that 
others might in ſafety bring together ſuch booty 
as the inhabitants had left behin a. 
Thus having refreſhed and repoſed themſelves 
all night, the next morning, being the twenty- 
| ſecond of September, even before break of day, 
they diſcovered, bearing with full ſail towards 
the road of Fayall, the earl of Eſſex and his fleet; 
he having been, all this while, making a kind of 
wild-gooſe chaſe after Indian fleets, and the Ade- 
| 4 4 4 who, it ſeems, never ſtirred out to ſea this 
Fear, with other uncertain adventure. 
Now, fir Guilly Merrick, {ir Chriſtopher Blount, 
ſir Anthony Shirley, and ſome other fatal friends 
and cheriſhers of the earl's infirmities, ſoon di- 
ſturbed, by their miſrepreſentations, all Ralegh's 
further intentions to ſecure the iſland. They in- 
ſinuated to his lordſhip, that Ralegh had taken 
this opportunity to ſhew the world how well he 
could act the conqueror, only to ſteal honour and 
reputation from the general. They knew the earl's 
temper was as ready as tinder to catch fire at the 
leaſt ſuggeſtion; wherefore they further repreſented 
this gallant action to the earl, as the contempt and 
violation of authority: from whence they inferred, 
that, the preſumption of landing ſuch forces with- 
out his lordſhip's leave, was not to be paſſed over 
without ſevere puniſhment; and that it was fit a 
OS | | court- 
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court-martial ſhould be called, to cenſure the of * 
| fence and breach of order and diſcipline. In 
ſhort, the unpardonable crime was, that Ralegh 
dared to render himſelf more conſpicuous than any 
body elſe; and he had been leſs culpable had he 
been leſs ſucceſsful ; they ſeeming rather willing 
to have.endured blame for any i ſucceſs which 
might have occurred to him by their abſence and 
reſtraint of aid, than allow of any praife for his 
being victorious without them. Nay, there were 
not wanting ſome, among Eſſex's commanders, 
who would needs ſhew the violence of their zeal 
for his lordſhip in ſuch extremes, as to throw out, 
that Ralegh was well worthy of loſing his head for 
n 
Eſſex, thus exaſperated, ſpent all che ends 
in reprehending, diſplacing and confining all the 
land captains and officers who accompanied Ralegh; 
whilſt he, expecting rather thanks, than ſuch a 
perverſe interpretation of his ſervices, made ready 


his barge to go on board the general and 2m 


him to land: but being entered his ſhip, he found 
all mens countenances eſtranged as he Paſſed 
through them; and when he came to his cabin, 
the earl, after a feint welcome, began to accuſe | 


* him Sith. the breach of orders and articles. Ra- 


Jegh anfwered, He knew not wherein he had been 
guilty of ſuch a breach. Eſſex replied, There 
was an article that none ſhould land any of the 
rroops without the general's preſence or his order. 
Ralegh deſired leave to defend himſelf by thoſe laws 
which himſelf, as well as others, had made, and his 
lordſhip, with the council of war, had authorized; 

then he ſhould find that no miſdemeanour had been 
committed: * for,” ſaid he, © there is an article, 
c indeed, that no captain of any ſhip, or of any 


7 company, if he be ſeparated from the fleet, lan 
| | 27 an 
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« land any where without direction from the ge- 
4e neral, or ſome other principal commander, upon 
« pain of death: but I take myſelf,” ſaid Ralegh, 
« to be a principal commander under your lordſhip, 
« and therefore not ſubject to that article, nor un- 
_ « er the power of the martial law: ' becauſe a ſuc- 
« cefſive commander of the whole fleet, in her 
« majeſty's letters patents, your lordſhip and my 
a lord Thomas Howard failing. Beſides, you 
« agreed T ſhould land at this iſland with your 
ay lordſhip, whom I have attended rheſe four days; 
and, finding that you came not, though you 
« were half a dozen leagues before me in your way 
« thither, I weighed anchor, and could not but 
« conclude, both that you thought me ftrong 
c enough to take this iſland, and were gone your- 
s ſelf to take ſome others. Yet I tefrained ſo 
« long from landing, at fir Guilly Merrick's en- 
4 treaty, that I heard my own company, even at 
my back, murmur, and ſay that I durſt Not at- 
< tempt it: and, to tell you the plain truth, 
e jntent, at firſt, was only to water, till T faw thn 
« follow me in that braving manner, which, with 
* our reputations, we ould not then ſhun and 
--M „Sire over, being already in our boats for that 
< purpoſe: for, if Thad intended the taking of the 
« town, I would never have removed ſo far from 
« our, firſt road, which lay right before it.” As 
for chbſe officers and gentlemen who had been 
committed, Ralegh deſired they might receive no 
ard meaſure in his cauſe ; whatſoever his lordſhip | 
conceived tobe miſdone, he muſt take it wholly on 
himfelf to anſwer, being, at that time, comriender 
in chief. 
With theſe and other arguments Eſſex was ſo 
well * that he went aſhore into the town, 
and 
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and teſted. himſelf in Ralegh's lodging. There 
Ralegh invited him to ſupper; and. offered, if be 
meant to call the matter further in queſtion, to 
claim no privilege of favour; but would 5+ Aa 
for himſelf more amply in the morning. Sir Chri- 
ſtopher Blount, taking the earl's anſwer from him, 
ſaid, He thought my lord would not ſup at all, 
To which Ralegh replied, That, for his own ap- 
petite, he might, when he was invited, diſable it 
at his pleaſure ; but if the earl would ſtay he ſhould 
- be glad of his company. 
In the mean time, the lord Thomas „ 
very nobly taking care that no diſreſpectful treat- 
ment ſhould be offered to Ralegh, by the practice 
of his enemies, dealt with Eſſex to find how he 
ſtood reſolved ; and, the next morning, aſſured 
Ralegh, that his lordſhip ſought only ſome ac- 
knowledgment; becauſe the. 3 would think him 


a weak and tame commander if he had not ſatiſ- 


faction. Ralegh, conſidering he had done nothing 
unjuſtifiable, and very certain that he was ſuccel- 
ſively in the commiſſion for the whole command of 
the fleet, therefore not ſubject to any corporal 
danger, as alſo of the lord Thomas Howard's ſin- 
cere and honourable dealing, came again in the 
morning to viſit Eſſex Qtherwiſe, remembring 
the little truſt that men ought. to repoſe: in ſuch te- 
conciliations, and the ſtrong malice borne him by 
others in greateſt favour with his lordſhip, had 
deſigned to betake him to his own ſquadron, and 
foto have defended himſelf, or forſaken the earl: 
but the lord Thomas, after having given his ho- 
- nour with great kindneſs and reſolution, that he 
would make himſelf a party if any wrong or vig- 
c lence were offered, contrary to his lordſhip's pro- 
. Friſe, perſuading him tq 89 and ſatisfy the ear], 
Ralcgh 
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Ralegh took His counſel ; arid all things, after 4 | 
| little debate, came to a kalt and quiet concluſion. 
After the army had plentifully regaled them- 
elves with the beſt proviſions the iſland would af- 
ford, and the diſgraced captains were received again 
into favour and command, they hoiſted fail 5 hav- 
ing firſt, in honour of their loſt men, made the 
town itſelf their funeral pile, and carried all the 
artillery, and other ftores they found therein, or in 
their forts, to their ſhips. 
On the twenty-ſixth of September, ey caſt 
anchor at Gracioſa, where the chiefs of the iſland 
coming on board the general, ſtbmirted themſelves 
with very acceptable humiliation, and' willingly 
brought ſuch proviſions as were required for their 
compoſition, This homage of thoſe people ba- 
-nifhed all thonghts in the earl of further repairing, 
in that place, the great charges he principally had 
created by this voyage: for, he ſeemed ſo charmed 
with ſubmiſſion, as to have diſregarded the advan- 
tages it might have yielded; ; and fonder of having 
a power over his enemies, er of making any 
effectual uſe of it. 4 
When they came to St. Michael's, they heard 
tidings of the Indian fleet; at which moſt joyful 
acclamations rung through all their ſhips. After 
having taken three Spaniſh prizes, they returned 
again to St. Michael's ifland, which they had left 
upon intelligence above-mentioned ; and in' this 
road Eſſex, with a great number of his officers, 
coming on board Ralegh's ſhip,, hung our the flag 
of council; wherein they conſidered about landing, 
and taking of the fair town which lay ſo temptingly 
before their eyes, being unwalled, and having but 
a ſlight fort for to defence by the ſea fide. Efltx 
was for landing all the companies immediately ; 
but Ralegh deſired that he himſelf might: firſt go 
— ſurvey the place; becaufe the billows were 
| here 
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here, in ſome parts, no leſs dangerous than wherg 
he had made the experiment at Fayall. The earl, 
at firſt, conſented ; but, as Ralegh was putting 
off, Eſſex ſtanding in his gallery with fir Chriſto. | 
pher Blount, called him back in great haſte, and 
{aid he would go himſelf. But, after many offers 
and ſurveys, made aloof, the conveniences of that 
place for landing were excepted againſm. 
Ihis deſcent being thus diſliked, it was reſolved, 
that Ralegh ſhould, with all the great ſhips, lie as 
near before the town of St. Michael as he could to 
keep them in. continual alarm; while Eſſex, in a 
pinnace of Ralegh's, called the Guiana, with about 
two thouſand men in boats, ſhould, by night, 
convey themſelves about ſix miles further than their 
firſt intended landing, to the town called Villa- 
franca. Accordingly, they all landed the next 
Morning at this town, without any manner of re- 
 ſiſtance, while the fleet kept the other in ſuch con- 
ſtant dread and confuſion, that they could not re- 
gard their near neighbours ; to the end that the 
Engliſh army,: having ſecured thoſe, might the 
better fall on the back of theſe. Bur in vain did 
the fleet look over the hills and plains, in expecta- 
tion of them; for that other pleaſant town of 
_ Villa-franca had ſo enchanted the army, being 
full of fruits, wines, and freſh victuals, that the 
commanders, as well as their ſoldiers, were con- 
' rented to take up their quarters, without further 
thoughts of St. Michaels town; and, for. fix days 
together, lay feaſting and carrying on board the 
wheat, ſalt, woad, and other merchandize, into 
certain private mens ſhips that followed the fleet for 
ſuch purpoſes. While Ralegh lay thus at anchor, 
there came into the road a ſhip of Braſil laden 
wich the woods of that name, and of Fernam- 
buc, with ſugars as well as other merchandize, and 
anchored in the midſt of the Engliſh fleet. 15 
; | | SD. This 


1 


- This np, as fir Francis Vere alſo informs us, 
was taken by fir Walter Ralegh; and her cargoe, 
- when brought into England, was very faithfully 


diſpoſed of by Gorges, to defray the expences of 
all the men in Ralegh's own ſhip, to the number 


of four hundred, reckoning ſoldiers as well as ma- 
riners. Soon aſter, a huge carrack, of eighteen 
hundred ton burden, and infinite wealth, ſays 


Gorges, being laden with riches of the Eaſt and 


Weſt, came bearing in with all her fails, alſo 
among them, whom ſhe miſtook for the Spaniſh 


Armada. 


At ſight of this carrack, Ralegh gave orders 
throughout his fleet to take in all their flags; alſo, 
that none ſhould weigh anchor, fire a gun, or put 


off a boat without leave; but, as ſhe was bearing 
in, one of the Holland ſquadron, contrary to the 


direction and to all diſcretion, ſuddenly weighed 
anchor, hoiſted top-ſail, and, as ſhe approached, 
made two or three ſhot at her; whereupon per- 
ceiving her miſtake, ſhe nimbly changed her 
courſe z at which inſtant the wind changing alſo, 
fo that ſhe could not eſcape outwards, ſhe, availing 
herſelf of it, run herſelf a- ground cloſe under the 
ton and fort. Here, finding Ralegh follow her, 

and her danger inevitable, ſhe diſcharged her men 


in the boats that flocked about, with ſome of her 


wares, and was then inſtantly ſet on fire in many 


places at once. Ralegh and his men ſtill purſued 


to board her, and prevent her loſs; though not 
without great danger in his row-barge as he was, 
the ſurge being very outrageous; but by the time 
he could get up to her, ſhe was all over thunder 
and lightning; her. ordnance diſcharging from 
every port, and her whole hulk, maſts, cordage 
and furniture ſunk, over-run with ſuch a thorough 
yet diſtin&t and unconfuſed blaze, as n 
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the figure of a ſhip more perfectly in fire, than 
could be done by any painter with all his art and 
colours: and, when ſhe was conſumed even to the 
ſurface of the water, ſhe exhaled, as her laſt breath, 
ſuch clouds from her ſpicy entrails as, for a great 
way, and for many hours, perfumed the air and 
coaſt around. Had the army then been at St. Mi- 
chael's town, as was expected, it might have fe: 
cured this ſhip hefore ſhe could have diſembarked 
her men; or, if it had terrified her back to ſea, ſhe 
muſt have been taken by the fleet; and then the 
treaſures ſhe contained, with- thoſe in this town, 
might probably have reimburſed the charges of 
their voyage. | 

Neither Effex nor his army being heard of in 
all this time, Ralegh was in a conſultation about | 
drawing up the fleet towards him, ben he per- 
ceived the earl's ſhip, by her flag, tarning out 
from the point of Vil'a Franca. Then Ralegh; 
raking captain Morgan in his barge, rowed to him, 
and, the ſame night, ſent the captain back with | 
| directions, in the general's name, to command all 
the flect to weigh and come tò that town. 5 

When the fleet was got up to the army at Villa 
Franca, a general command was given that all the 
companies ſnould repair to their reſpective ſhips, 
for the time of the year approached that the winds 
and waves began to riſe too High for them to ride 
on thoſe coaſts any longer: ſo they left this town 
alſh entire, upon what conſiderations our author 
knew not, but thought the woad-mongers and 
corn-merchants might be moſt hiely to reſolve the 
queſtion. 

On the ninth of October they ſet fall for Eng- 
tand, having been diſperſed for three or four days. 
They began to meet again, when they deſcried at 
a great diſtance the earl of Eſſex, accompanied 


with only two . barks ; who, about a week 
before, 
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before, was attended with eighty fail of good 


ſhips. =p 372 bf 3 \ | EN Lov 
After hailing and faluting one another, they 


conſulted with their maſters and pilots about the 


beſt courſe homewards, wherein thoſe of Ralegh's 


ſhip differed much from thoſe ho guided the 


earl's : however, all followed the admiral, and, 
when he thought he was not far from the entrance 


of the Channel, all hands fell to ſounding for 


| ground, and at laſt found it, though to very ictle 


effect: but there was no convincing Eſſex, ſo all 


followed his erroneous light; yet Ralegh kept at 


ſome diſtance behind all night long. At break of 


day, though it was cloſe and foggy, he perceived 
how providentially he had eſcaped deſtruction in 
the dark and dangerous paſſage he had made cloſe 
by thoſe fatal rocks called the Biſhop and his 
Clerks. Soon after he alſo: diſcerned Eſſex, and 
many with him, about three leagues before, bear- 
ing in with all their ſail north-eaſt, inſtead of eaſt 
and by north, full upon the ſands of the'Welſh coaſt; 


on which, in that gloomy weather, he had cer- 


tainly ſtruck and periſhed, had he held on a little 
longer: and had not fir A. Gorges, who was then 
upon the latter watch (Ralegh being retired to 
reſt) forced the maſter- gunner of his ſhip to diſ- 


charge a warning piece three or four times, much 


againſt his will, and that of the maſter himſelf, 


| who, contrary to all duty and humanity, Aaid, 


« they deſerved to taſte the peril of their 'own 
e wiltulneſs, having brought themſelves and all 
the fleet clearly out of their way into ſuch 
V pon this admonition, Eſſex, with all his train, 
ſoon racked about, and afterwards confeſſed his 
error. With much ado, they beat up to double 
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the Cape of Scilly, and entered the Sleeve. Ry. 
legh, by this time, was ſhot along the north ſide 
of Cornwall; for his ſhip was ſo crazy, and his 
proviſions ſo ſcanty, he durſt not put again to ſea, 
but ſtood along the coaſt; and that night anchored 
before St. Ives, where he found the Corniſh people 
all in alarm, ſeveral Spantſh earavals and flyboats 
which lay there, having made ſome deſcents by 
ſtealth, and put them into great fright and confu- 
fion : for Eſſex, becauſe he met not with the Ade. 
lantado, had both believed and reported into Eng- 
land, that he never ſtirred out to ſea this year; 
whereas, indeed, while the ſtrength of the Englifh 
navy lay before the iſlands, he had fet out with a 
puiſſant fleet for. the invaſion of England; and 
theſe leſſer veſſels, which were ſent before, here 
attended his coming: but that ſtorm which ſo 
roughly ſcattered the Engliſh, diſperſed this Spaniſh 
Armada, utterly diſabled for this enterprize. 
Ralegh arriving at this juncture, gave great joy 
to this part of the kingdom; and, being landed, 
he immediately took ſuch meaſures for the ſafeguard 
of the county, whereof he was her majeſty's lieu- 
tenant, as ſoon diſpelled the fears of its inhabit- 
ants. Then, having ſupplied his ſhip with proper 
neceſſaries, he ſent her re und to the fleet, and ſhe 


was paid off at Briſtol, with the profits that aroſe 


from one of the prizes he had taken before- 
—_— -., „ _— 
Ralegh took his journey to Plymouth, where a 
commiſſion came down from the ſtate to lord 
Thomas Howard, lord Mountjoy, himſelf, and fir 
F. Vere, with monies for repairing, victualling, 
and fending about the fleet to Chatham; and for 
maintaining one thouſand Low-Country ſoldiers, 
which were now quartered along the coaſt-of Corn- 
wall, and afterwards ſent into Ireland. : * 

8 ex 
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Eſſex, in the mean while, poſted away to, Lon- 
don ; but, whatever advantage he might have in 
frſt ſhaping out the ſtory of their adventures to 
the queen, it little availed him; for fir Francis 
ſoon after arriving alſo at court, underſtood his 
lordſhip was retired to his houſe at Wanſted in 

reat diſcontent; for the queen was ſo incenſed 


againſt the earl, that ſhe laid the whole blame of 
their ill ſucceſs on his lordſhip, both for not burn- 


ing and ſpoiling the Spaniſh fleet at Ferroll, and 
miſting that which came from India. 

Vere ſays, he juſtified his lordſhip, and laid the 
blame upon thoſe who deſerved it, with ſuch ear- 


neſtneſs, that the ſtanders-by (her majeſty then 


walking in the garden at Whitehall) might hear 
him: inſomuch that he quieted the queen, as he 
tells us; who then diſcourſed with him of the earls 
bumours and ambition; and, at laſt, conſtrued all 
ſo graciouſly, that ſhie fell into commendation of 


him; ſo that he ſoon after came to court, but ſtaid 


not long there, nor with any ſatisfaction; ſo inſup- 
portable was 1t to find Cecil maſter of the wards, 


the lord-admiral Howard created earl of Notting- | 


ham, for his ſervices againſt the Spaniſh invaſion 
and at Cadiz; and now Ralegh's actions at the 
Iſlands eſteemed alſo more conſiderable than his 


own, though indeed by the ſmaller number; for 


the populace were eaſily led to believe the late diſ- 
appointment of Eſſex's great expectations, was 
owing to Ralegh's regard of his own glory more 
than that of his country ; whereby Ralegh loſt 
their opinion, even though victorious againſt their 
enemies, while Eſſex was ſure to return with tri- 
umph, though he miſcarried in his attempts. 
Still both enjoyed a conſiderable ſhare in the queen's 
favour; but it only confirmed the veneration of 


the multitude to the one, and their diſaffection to 
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the other; yet was their eſteem more fatal to 
Eſſex, at leaſt more ſpeedily ſo, than their preju- 


dice to Ralegh. However, the queen was little 
influenced with their partiality to either, till Eſſex 
too zealouſly cultivated that which ſo unreaſonably 
| increaſed in his favour; for ſhe loved her people 
without jealouſy, nor was offended at his being the 
darling of their eyes, till ſhe found him inclined to 


be the darling of their hearts. Yet, whatever 


miſconduct in others a might be now driven 


to object, in his own. defence, his generoſity to 


Eſſex, and ſome of his followers, whom he might 
have laid it upon, many years after their death, 
when there was little fear of being controverted, 
is ſo much above theirs to him while they were 
alive, that, having then occaſion to mention this 
voyage, he does not drop the leaſt inuendo againſt 
any of them; but aſcribes their diſappointments 
in it to the moſt unblameable cauſe. _ 45 

We ſhall not take particular notice of the ſer- 
vices done by ſir Walter to particular perſons in 
the parliament, nor of the public ſervices which he 


performed in a court for ſtannary cauſes, held by 


him at Loſtwithiel, but enter a little into the more 
open and public current of action. Here we muſt 
obſerve, that the earl of Eſſex had no enemies ſo 
great, or who ſo much conſpired to his fall, as his 
own paſſions, his unreaſonable expectations of an 
abſolute conformity to his own will, and impatience 
to behold any body aſpire to diſtinction, who did 
it not through his patronage and protection. Of 
thische gave a moſt notorious example about this 
time; in which he made Ralegh a public object af 
his oppoſition, though it ended in his own dil 
grace, and his relapſe into the queen's diſpleaſure; 
which he might have prevented, had he kept hi 
word to the lord-keeper, and ſuffered * to 
| „ | aye 
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have triumphed alone: for, during this reconcilia- 
tion, or laſt blaze Eſſex made with any credit at 
court, this memorable conteſt ſeems to have been 
promored by him, at the martial exerciſes per. 


ſeventeenth of November. 


Theſe martial exerciſes were the juſts, or turna- 
ments wherewith the moſt active nobles and ca- 


day every year, in the Tilt-yard, near her palace at 


ſelf a ſpectator of them, with her attendants of 
both ſexes, as likewiſe all the foreign embaſſadors 
and a numerous concourſe beſides both of the court 
and city. : 5 | 
About the time that Eſſex, by many inſtances 
of his incurable humour to monopolize the multi- 
tude, fell into, or confirmed, he queen's diſplea- 
ſure, he had by ſome. of his followers learned, that 
fir Walter Ralegh, with a very gallant train, was 
to make his appearance the next tilting day in 
orange-colour plumes. Hereupon Eſſex provided 
a much more numerous cavalcade, and decked 
them out exactly in Ralegh's colours. Then the 
earl himſelf appearing at the head of all, armed 
cap- a- pee in a compleat ſuit of orange colour, not 
only paſſed for the ſole knight or champion of that 
diſtinction, by drowning all diſtinction in ſir Walter 
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train only as ſo many more of his own eſquires, 


pages, and other retinue or ſervants, who made up 
5 the parade upon theſe occaſions. Yet the earl's 
£ WM fucceſs, which is alſo come to light, ſeems not to 
„ WH fave been much regretted, being ſo agreeable to 


the merit of uſurpers; inſomuch that it proved 
Ralegh's feather triumph in the concluſion, For, 
tough the lord Bacon might have reaſon not to 

5 | O 3 mention 


formed on the queen's birth-day, which was the 


valiers of thoſe times celebrated the queen's birth- 


Whitehall. Here her majeſty was commonly her- 
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mention the earls name, where he tells us, a gen. 
tleman, who came to the tilt all in orange-tawney, 
and ran very ill, came again the next day all n | 


reen, and ran worſe; yet another author, inſtead 


of this gentleman, names Eſſex; and goes on, 33 
the lord Bacon does, with obſerving, that * one 
s of the ſpectators hereupon aſking, ** Why this 
< tilter (who ſeemed to be known in both habit) 
* changed his colours;” another anſwered, © Sure. 


< ly, becauſe it may be reported, that there wx 
de one in green who ran worſe than he in orange- 
colour.“ | "Fg, 5 
Such like diſturbances and ill blood as theſe 
conteſts muſt have bred; might well make the 
queen weary of having Eſſex any longer about the 
court, and deſirous of removing him to ſome em- 


ployment where he might more commendaby 


excuſe his martial qualities. A good occaſion cf: 
fered itſelf in Ireland, where Tir-Oen's rebellion 
had now overſpread almoſt the whole kingdom. 


A conſultation was therefore held for ſending over 


the fitteſt perſon to ſuppreſs it. The lord Mount- 


joy was firſt propoſed ; but Eſſex himſelf made 
- exceptions againſt his want of experience and ac. 
_ tivity; alledging, Ireland required a perſon of the | 


firſt rank, who was an old general, and confider- 


able for honour, intereſt, and eſtate, to gain him 


reſpe& and influence there ; by which Camden 


thinks he would have recommended himſelf; and 
adds, that when the queen therefore reſolved on 


Eſſex, he ſlightly refuſed it, adviſing her to ſome 


abler perſon ; though, continues that hiſtorian, 
he had an objection ready againſt any perſon ſic 


ſhould have named, 55 SLRS 0 
About four months after Eſſex was thus diſpoſed 


of, there were great apprehenſions in England a 


an invaſion, but from what quarter is * 
| Ss iltin- 


( 
| 
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raiſed to guard the city and queen's perſon. Chains 


ſet, and lights hung out at every man's door for 
above a fortnight. By fea, ſixteen or eighteen 
ſhips of the royal navy were fitted out with won- 
derful ſpeed, under the command of the lord 


Jonas, and fir Walter, vice-admiral, in the Ark- 
Royal. Whether occaſioned by any miſtruſt the 


mu held on both ſides to make peace with 


ſure the preparation on both ſides was very great, 
as if one expected an invaſion from the other: and 
yet it was generally conceived not to be intended 
by either; but that our fleet. had only relation to 
the earl of Eſſex, then in Ireland, as if he had 
ſome deſperate deſign to try his friends in Eng- 
land, and to be revenged of thoſe he thought os 
enemies, However it was, the care and colt was 
not ſo great as neceſſary ; for it was known, that 
the Adelantado had drawn, both his ſhips and gal- 
leys, to the Groyne; which was not uſual, but 
upon ſome action intended for England or Ireland ; 
and, ſeeing we were not to be ſurprized, he di- 
verted them afterwards to a different uſe. 
Another benefit that aroſe to the natian, by 
putting it into this ſudden poſture of defence, 
was the great dexterity and expedition wherewith 


dible peed and order of the commanders, in raiſ- 
ing ſuch a land army, and fitting out ſuch a royal 
navy, was ſo admired, both by Spain, France, and 
Holland, that all foreigners confeſſed, ©* Her ma- 
*.jeſty's deeds in war were not heretofore more 
* qreadful to her enemies, than now only her 
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diſtinguiſhed : fix thoufand ſoldiers were ſuddenly, 


were drawn acroſs the ſtreets of London, watches 
Thomas Howard, as admiral, in the Elizabeth- 


Engliſh and Spaniards had of one another, or a 


{word in hand, is not eaſy to determine; but is 


it was taught to ſpring into arms: for the incre- 
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* preparations for it.” Inſomuch, that it is ſaid, 
an envoy was ſent ll the archduke from Bruſſels 
with overtures of peace, though they did not 
then ſucceed. Whether a ceſigned invaſion from 
Spain was hereby prevented, or her majeſty was 
better ſatisfied about the earl of Eſſex, we find 
net ; but ſhe commanded her fleet home, after it 
had been about a month at ſea. 
Near a month after this, Eſſex returned pri- 
vately out of Iteland, with ſome of his choice 
friends; one whereof, named 'fir Chriſtopher St. 
Lawrence, offered to murder the lord Gray, whom 
they met upon the road, and to diſpatch ſecretary 
Cecyl when they came to court: but Eſſex would 
not encourage ſo baſe an act. 
The queen was now at Nonſuch; hither Efſex 
haſtened to preſent himſelf on his knees before 
her, in her privy-chamber early in the morning, 
and when her majeſty leaſt dreamt of him, fays 
Camden; who adds, that ſhe entertained him with 
fome marks of her grace and favour, though not 
with that freedom he uſed to find. The queen 
indeed ordered Eſſex to his apartment, and there 
to continue, as Camden goes on; for the earl had 
not only diſobliged her before, but now given 
freſh provocation by leaving Ireland without her 
ermiſſion, and for ſhuffling up a truce there, which 
might be broke at a fortnight's warning; where- 
as he might have made an effectual 40 Comod. 
tion with the rebels, and was empowered to give 
them a general a& of indemnity. 
The excuſes he offered before the council were 
ſo unſatisfactory, and his behaviour ſo contemp- 
tuous, that the queen thought proper to commit 
him to cuſtody ; but appointed it to be in the 
lord- Keeper s houſe rather than a common priſon, 


chiefly to obſtruct the oss geſtions of his pernicious 
adherents, 
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adherents, to whom he was ſo infatuated, that he 


could not forſake them, though one of the objec- 
tions, which would be raiſed againſt him, was the 
leaving that kingdom in ſuch an unſettled poſture, 


and returning into this, with ſuch a number of 


ſwordſmen at his heels. | 
While Eſſex was thus in confin 

miſſioners were ſent over to Buloigne to negociate 
the peace with Spain. This was in May 1600; 
and, about the fame time, we find ſir Walter Ra- 
legh was alſo ſent, with the lord Cobham, upon 
an embaſſy concerning the ſame, into Flanders. 
Their buſineſs was kept very ſecret; yet Albert, 
archduke of Auſtria, and governor of the Nether- 
lands, having charged the queen of England, it 
ſeems, with relieving the Hollanders, and being 
likely to take ſome umbrage at ſo many perſons of 
conſiderable rank going over volunteers to prince 
Maurice, as the ford of Northumberland, lord 


Rutland, and others; ſecretary Cecyl wrote to 
the ſaid commiſſioners at Buloigne, that if the 


archduke Joſeph ſhould object in the like man- 
ner to Cobham and Ralegh, they were to return 
anſwer, That theſe had no charge, nor carried 
either horſe or men, except ſome half dozen of 
« their own. attendants; and, finding the queen 
„ ſo reſolved to have a peace (if good conditions 
„could be had) they obtained leave, with im- 
e portunity, to ſee that one action (then expect- 
ed) before they might deſpair of ſeeing any more 
of the like kind in her majeſty's time.” | 


So much of this matter we have in a letter of 


ſecretary Cecyl's to thoſe commiſſioners. In ano- 
ther written by fir Henry Neville, who was one 
of thoſe commiſſioners, to Mr. Winwood, he 
mentions itas a report, that Cobham and Ralegh 
were gone over upon pretext to fee the camp and 


ſiege 


ement, com- 
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ſiege of F ort Iſabella near Oftend, before which 
prince Maurice Jay ; but thinks they had ſome 
other end; and that in England there was ſome 
alarm Wen at theſe matters, although he was not 
worthy to be let into the ſecret. | 
The ſaid fir Henry, in another letter to Mr, 
Winwood, ſays, that the journey of Cobham and 
Ralegh was not upon curioſity only; but that they 
carried ſome meſſage (to prince Maurice it ſeems) 
which did no harm ; and that he would reveal the 
_ particulars when he was better informed of them, 
Theſe three letters were written in July this year, 
and in the firſt of them we perceive Ralegh was 
returned into England by the fourteenth day of 
the ſaid month. 
When he arrived at court, the government 
of Jerſey was, it ſeems, vacant by the death of fir 
Anthony, ſon of fir Amias Paulet. Application 
was made to the queen by many for this prefer- 
ment; but ſhe thought none ſo worthy of it as fir 
Walter Ralegh. About ſix weeks after, that is, 
in the latter endof Auguſt, his patent was paſſed, 
with grant of the manor or lordſhip of St. Germain 
in the faid iſland, and all the lands and tenements 
therein, 
After Eſſex, with his party, had made Ws 
_ excurſions, and ſome perſons had been ſlain both 
on his ſide and the queen's, After he had been 
.proclaimed a traitor by the king at arms in ſeve- 
ral parts of the city; and was driven, by water, 
to ſeek garriſon in his own houſe; we find Ra- 
legh mentioned among the ſeveral nobles and 
knights who inveſted it; though he appears in no 
particular action againſt the ſaid earl or his com- 
pany. But, when the earl ſoon after ſurrendered 
himſelf, and was brought to examination, he con- 
feſſed chat he was to have been aſſaulted or — 
nat 
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nated by his private enemies: of this we have the 
following account publiſhed by authority. 
« As In all former diſcontentments, he had gone 
« the beaten path of traitors, turning their impu- 
« tation upon counſellors and perſons of credit 
« with their ſovereign : ſo now he was forced to 
« deſcend to the pretext of a private quarrel ; 
« giving out, how that evening, when he ſhould 
« have been called before the lords of the coun- 
« cjl, there was an ambuſcade of muſketeers 
« placed upon the water, by the advice of my lord 
« Cobham and fir Walter Ralegh, to have mur- 
« dered him in the way as he paſſed. A matter of 
« no probability, (continyes this author) thoſe 
« perſons having no ſuch deſperate eſtates or 
« minds as to ruin themſelves and their poſterity 
ce by committing ſo odious a crime. On the con- 
e trary, it was certain, ſir Ferdinando Gorges 
« accuſed Blount perſuading him to kill, or at 
<« leaſt apprehend ſir Walter Ralegh; and that 
Gorges, rejecting this advice, Blount ſent four 
c ſhot after him in a boat, which Blount denied 
« not; and aſked Ralegh forgiveneſs for it at the 
« time of his death.“ | 
But, there were other improbabilities to diſ- 
credit this ſlander; beſides, that the perſons ſo 
accuſed, had reputations and eſtates better eſta- 
bliſned, than to overthrow them by ſuch a deteſt- 
able deed; © as Eſſex's declining to produce or 
* name any author of ſuch an information: be- 
« ſides, his contradicting himſelf in the place; as 
one while he was to have been murdered in his 
bed, and another, on the water: alſo, in the 
time and perſons; as that it was to have been 
done by jeſuits, and ſome days before; ſo that, 
in the end, this accuſation by Eſſex was com- 
< pared to the action of Piſiſtratus, who ganas 


« ed ſo far in this kind of fiction and diſſimula- 
c tion, that he lanced his own body, and came 
'« wounded before the people, as though he had 
a heen aſſaulted by his private enemies; thus ob- 
% tained a guard about his perſon, whereby he 
ce afterwards uſurped the ſtate.” t.. 
Further, what may perfectly clear up the inno- 
cence of Cobham and Ralegh from this unworthy 
calumny, is the acknowledgment which Blount 
made at his own trial; when, being aſked by ſe- 
cretary Cecyl, Whether he thought my lord 
« Cobham and fir Walter Ralegh intended any 
t ſuch aſſaſſination of the earl? he anſwered, that 
he did not believe they ever meant any ſuch 
<* thing, nor that the earl himſelf feared it; only, 
ce jt was a word caſt out to colour other mat- 
<« ters,” | 
And laſtly, what may tend to prove, that Ra- 
legh did rather compaſſionate and incline to be- 
friend the earl, than harbour any enmity that was 
- implacable againſt him, is, that one of the earl's 
own faction, captain Thomas Lee, ſhould have 
ſuch hopes, that Ralegh might be perſuaded into 
the danger of diſobliging the queen by impor- 
tunity, or other violent means, for retrieving 
both Eſſex and Southampton from the jaws of 
death, as to tell fir Robert Croſs, who had been 
an old officer under Ralegh in ſeveral engage- 
ments at ſea, © That ſir Walter Ralegh might 
get himſelf eternal honour and love, more than 
l ever he can otherwiſe, if he would procure her 
% majeſty's warrant to free the lords; which he 
* might compaſs, by undertaking her perſon :” 
for this does not only ſhew the opinion that was 
held of Ralegh's power with the queen, but the 
robability that he might be induced to exert it 

for the reſcue of thoſe noblemen. ae 
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We find he did uſe his intereſt for ſome who 
were drawn in unawares, and got a pardon for ſir 
Edmund Bainham, as well as for John Littleton, 
and Orell a brave old ſoldier. | 


On the nineteenth of February, Eſſex was ar- 
raigned at Weſtminſter ; and we find, in his trial, 
that fir Walter Ralegh, with forty of the queen's 
guard, was as captain, thereof, there preſent upon 
duty. Six days after the earl was beheaded in the 
court-yard of London tower. Among the many 
perſons of diſtinction there preſent, was fir Walter 
Ralegh, probably in his charge again as captain 
of the guard. He ſtood near the ſcaſfold, accord- 
ing to his own aſſertion, that he might better an- 
ſwer, if Eſſex ſhould be deſirous of ſpeaking to 
him. But his enemies explained his preſence there 
in ſuch a barbarous ſenſe, lays Camden, as if he 
had preſſed near the place of execution, only to 
feaſt his eyes with the tragedy of the earl's ſuffer- 
ings; and the greateſt or moſt notorious of Ra- 
legh's enemies (who is known to us) he who be- 
trayed him to his untimely end, as will be ob- 
ſerved, after Ralegh's death, inſinuated, that he 
not only inſulted upon Eſſex being dead, but 
even plotted his downfall, as that © he had called 
e the earls ſaintſhip in queſtion;” had writ in 
| ſome letters, that the great boy died like a 
« calf, and like a Craven ;” and that, ſoon after 
his execution, a gentleman, returning ftom Spain, 
touched at Sherborne, who, being aſked by Ra- 
legh, © What they ſaid in Spain of Eſſex's death, 
„ anſwered, © They had not heard of it; but he 
* was ſorry to hear, that in the iſland voyage, the 
earl had brought him to his mercy ;” to which 
Ralegh anſwered, © But I truſt I am now quit 
F* with him ;” and, as a more evident demonſtra- 
tion, ſays he, that the night before the _ 

2 ſuffer- 
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ſufferings, Ralegh gave inſtructions to the liey- 
tenant of the Toner for the execution of the 
warrant: which ſurely he did not do without au- 
thority. But theſe particulars, it muſt be obſery. 
ed, come from the perſon ſtigmatized with having 
enſnared Ralegh to his deſtruction, and to the 
perſon who deſtroyed him, with intention to pal. 
— the conduct of both to the world. 1 
As for Ralegh's behaviour to Eſſex, we may 
gueſs what it was while the earl was alive, ſince 
he made no exceptions to it at his death, when he 
had free liberty of ſpeech; and, when Ralegh 
came to the ſame end, it appears by his laſt words, 
that he had relented more at the earl's fate, than 
any thing we hear of in his pretended friends; 
and that he retired from the ſight of the earl at 
the time of his death, in compliance with the miſ- 
conſtruction of the populace, though he after- 
wards repented it; ſince the earl had a deſire to 
ſee and ſpeak with him before he took his farewel 
of the world. hs 3 5 
This deſire was, in all probability, to aſk Ra- 
legh forgiveneſs, for having ſo diſhonourably 
treated and traduced him, to countenance his own 
raſh purpoſes. For juſt ſuch a defire had fir 
Chriſtopher Blount, when his own execution ap- 
proached on the eighteenth of March following 
at Tower-hill ; where, underſtanding that Ralegh, 
as captain of the guard, was near the ſcaffold, he 
ſaid, © Sir Walter Ralegh, I thank God that you 
< are preſent: I had an infinite deſire to (peas : 
<« with you, to aſk you forgiveneſs er I died; 
e both for the wrong done you, and for my par- 
<& ticular ill intent towards you: I beſeech you 
forgive me.” Ralegh anſwered, that he 
* moſt willingly forgave him, and beſought God 
„to forgive him, and to give him his divine com- 
<« fort; proteſting before the Lord, that _— 
v5 ir 
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« ſir Chriſtopher Blount meant towards him, for 
« his part, he never bore him any 111 intent.“ 


And further ſaid to him, I pray you, without 


« offence, let me put you in mind, that you have 
« been eſteemed not only a principal provoker 
« and perſuader of the earl of Eſſex in all his un- 
« qutiful courſes, but eſpecially an adviſer in that 


„which has been confeſſed, of his purpoſe. to 


« tranſport a great part of her majeſty's army out 
« of Ireland into England, to land at Milford, 
te and thence to turn it againſt her ſacred perſon. 
& You will do well to tell the truth herein, and to 
« ſatisfy the world. - 1 
Blount replied, t When I was brought from 


e Reban to Dublin, and lodged in the caſtle, his 
« lordſhip and the earl of Southampton came to 


« viſit me; and he began thus plainly with me: 


“That he intended to tranſport a choice part of 


& the army of Ireland into England, and land 


ce them in Wales at Milford, or thereabouts; and 
« ſo ſecuring his deſcent, would gather ſuch other 


forces as would enable him to march to London.” 
I anſwered, I would that night conſider of it.” 
Next day the earls came again; I told them, 
“Such an enterprize, as it was moſt dangerous, 
« would coſt much blood; ſo as I could not like 


« it. But I rather adviſed him to go over him» 


« ſelf, with a good train, and make fure of the 
* court, then make his own conditions; and, 


able 
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able and charitable dealing. Laſtly, having ally 


declared he died in the catholic faith, and bid 
farewell to the lords G 


£ 


reſt, he made a decent end. 


The following ſummer, in the year 1 bor . 
appears, that Ralegh attended upon the queen in 


her progreſs; and, when the king of France 


came to Calais, on the alarm of the archduke' 
beſieging of Oftend, her majeſty was at Dover, 
Embaſſadors were ſent over by both on this occa. 


ſion; and, in that private diſpatch of the marquis 
of Roſney, afterwards duke of Sully, related only 


by himſelf, we find, that, upon his landing at 
Dover, he was received by Ralegh, in company 
with the lords Cobham, Sidney, and other s. 
The interview, then expected between theſe 
two princes, was not brought to paſs; nor ſeem 


the propoſals, made to her majeſty about the war 


with Spain, to have had the full effect that was 
hoped for; becauſe, not long after, on the fifth 


of September, there arrived at London another 
embaſſador from France, named the duke of Bi. 


ron, with a very noble, numerous, and ſtately 
equipage, to the number of three or four hun- 


dred perſons. The queen was then in Hampſhire; 


and, during the thirteen days ſhe was entertained at 
Baſing, the marquis of Wincheſter's ſeat, the duke 
of Biron, with his retinue, was brought to the Vine, 


à fair houſe in the ſaid county, of the lord Sandys, 
which was furniſhed with one hundred and forty 


beds by the neighbouring gentry, and with all 
other accommodations from the queen's palaces, 
for the reception of the ſaid embaſſador. It is 
more particularly to be expected, that Raleh here 
attended upon the court, becauſe he was com- 
monly appointed to entertain the foreign miniſ- 
ters, eſpecially of France or the States, being ſo 
well acquainted with thoſe people and their poli- 
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cies: and when the queen left the country, we 
find, among the ten perſons ſhe there knighted 
(a greater number than ever ſhe had conferred 
that honour upon at one time) that one of them 
was Carew, the brother of ſir Walter Ralegh. 
Soon after the queen's return from this progreſs, 
her laſt parliament met at Weſtminſter, and that 
| was on the twenty- ſeventh day of October. This 
was a ſeſſion full of important buſineſs, and Ra- 
leg appears frequently engaged in it. 
The firſt ſpeech we have of ſir Walter's upon 
record in this parliament, was on November the 
fourth, and in oppoſition to the act for ſowing of 
hemp. * For my part, ſaid he, I do not like 
« this conſtraining of men ta manure or uſe their 
« oround at our wills; but rather let every man 
* uſe his ground to that which it is molt fit for, 
« and therein ufe his own diſcretion. For halſiers, 
cables, cordage, and the like, we have plenti- 
fully enough from foreign nations; and we 
have countries here in England that make uſe 
thereof in abundance: and the bill of tillage 
may be a ſufficient motive to us in this caſe, not 
* to take the courſe that this bill intends. For 
where the law provides, that every man mult 
* plow the third part of his land, I know divers 
poor people have done ſo, to avoid the penalty 
of the ſtatute, when their abilities have been ſo 
poor, that they have not been able to buy ſeed- 
corn to ſow it withal; nay, they have been fain 
* to hire others ro plow it; which, if it had been 
* unploughed, would have been good paſture. for 
e beaſts, . or might have been converted to other 
„good uſes.” . 8 
Upon this motion, all the houſe bid away with 
the bill: but it was put to the queſtion, whether 
it ſhould be committed or no? Some doubt ari- 
mo SL ſing, 


e 
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ſing, the the houſe was divided; and the yea's 
were 103, the noes 162 ; ſo the bill was not com- 
«mitted. It was afterwards put to the queſtion for 
ingroſſing; and, notwithſtanding Mr. Comptrol. 
ler's ſpeech for the importance of it (which is not 
reſerved) it was denied, and fo abſolutely re. 
jected. Three days after, fir Walter Ralegh was 
at the committee in the houſe, touching the ſub. 
ſidy. Here he moved them to conſider for what 
intent they came thither, and now in their com- 
ing, whet was to be conſidered. 5 
„For the ſubſidy, ſaid he, the manner and 
„ quality thereof, I will now only intimate thus 
* much to you; that the laſt parliament, only 
ce three ſubſidies were granted, upon fear that the 
e Spaniards were coming; but now we ſee they 
ce are come, and have ſet foot in the queen's terti- 
*<« tories already; therefore are the more of us to 
ce be reſpected and regarded. And, ſeeing the fale 
« of her majeſty's own jewels; the great loans her 
„ ſubjects have lent her, yet unpaid ; the conti. 
„ nual ſelling of her lands, and decaying of her 
revenues; the ſparing even out of her own 
ce purſe and apparel for our own fakes, will not 
<« ſerve; but ſhe mult yet be fain to call her court 
&« of parliament for our advice and aid in this caſe; 
© T with, for my part, as a particular member of 
e the commonwealzh, that we may not do leſs 
ce than we did before; and that we may alſo boun- 
& tifully, according to our eſtates, contribute to 
her majeſty's neceſſities, as they now ſtand.” 
This ſpeech was confirmed by many other mem- 
bers, and met with no oppoſition that we read o. 
But the m:inner of railing this ſubſidy created 
ſome ſhort debate; in which fir Francis Haſtings 
moved, that the three pound men might be ex- 
ä empted; 
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empted; and all others, above that rate, to pay 
according to the rate, to make up a full ſubſidy. 
| To this fir Walter Ralegh anſwered, *< If all 
« pay, none will be aggrieved; if any be exempt- 
« ed, doubtleſs it will breed much grief; the feel- 
„ ing will be great to thoſe three pound men that 
« will feel any thing; but it will be nothing to 
« them that know any thing.” | | 
Sir Edward Hobby, who, it ſeems, fat next the 
door, not hearing well this ſpeech, faid, © You 
« ſhould ſpeak ſtanding, that the houſe might hear 
« you.” Ralegh anſwered, That being in a com- 
| mittee, he might ſpeak fitting or. ſtanding :” ſo 
| (without riſing) repeated his former words. In 
the end, this propoſal was agreed to, and ſecretary 
Cecyl reported to the whole houſe, That molt 
voices concluded, there ſhould be no exception 
of the three pound men; becauſe, according to 
« their rate, ſome were aſſeſſed under value ; be- 
« ſides, ſeparation might breed emulation, ſuſpi- 
« cion of partiality and confuſion.” | 
Belides the ſpeeches Ralegh made in parlia- 
ment, he appears in the committees of many other 
bills, and in ſeveral conferences with the lords, as 
may be ſeen in the journal-books of both houſes ; 
we therefore ſhall only obſerve, that the Com- 
mons, having granted the queen a liberal ſubſidy, 
and her majeſty given her royal aſſent to nineteen 
public and ten private acts, this laſt parliament, 
in her reign, was diſſolved on the nineteenth of 
December. | : 
Among the reſt of the particulars, we ſhall brief- 
ly relate of fir Walter Ralegh, in this laſt year of 
of the queen's reign; a voyage, which he now ſet 
out for the ſupply of his colony in Virginia, is 
principally to be remembered. For, though he 
ad made an aſſignment of his patent to other un- 
e 9 dertakers, 
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dertakers, yet they making no ſucceſsful progreſ, 
he was careful of the Engliſh he had planted there, 
that he ſent to them almoſt every other year, even 
from the time of the ſaid alignment, For, beſides 
the ſive voyages before epitomized, which himſelf 
chiefly was at the expence of, for the firſt plants. 
tion of Virginia, we are well informed of five voy. 
ages more; which, ſince thoſe he undertook for 
the relief of his countrymen, as well as for further 
diſcoveries of thoſe parts, and alliance with the 
people; and, that the laſt of theſe voyages, under 
the command of captain Samuel Mace, was made 
this year. In all which, fir Walter Ralegh might 
very well have diſburſed forty thouſand pounds; 
yet were not the Engliſh ſo ſecurely eſtabliſhed in 
this moſt promiſing plantation, as fir Walter Ra- 
legh would have had them; for, from the ſhort ac- 


count we have of this laſt voyage, and other cir- 


cumſtances, we may obſerve the ſaid colony was 


much impaired by the barbarous Indians, as in. 


deed Ralegh's purie ſeems alſo to have been by 
theſe frequent communications to it. Nor, was it 
without much blood, as well as money, that this 
ſettlement was at laſt fixed by the ſucceeding un- 
dertakers in the next reign ; and all owing to the 
want of that timely and competent aſſiſtance from 
the queen or ſtate, whereby the moſt worthy at- 
tempts for the public good were even in theſe, as 
wel! as other times, ſo generally ſtarved. But 
Raleph afterwards gave ſome emphatical reaſons 
for this misfortune; ,whence we may evidently 
perceive, it was to the queen's conſulting ſo much, 
and relying upon the perſuaſions of her ſcribes, 
men uincxperienced in all warlike or adventurous 
enterprizcs, narrow domeſtic politicians, or mere 
courtiers, who were moſt conſtant at her ear; that 
ſhe ſo frequently did things by halves, as well in = 
| _ +, - 
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eſts and diſcoveries, as in rewards and. prefer- 
ments, eſpecially of military men. | 

Whether the expence of thoſe voyages was the 
cauſe of fir Walter Ralegh's ſelling, about this time, 
his eſtate, or ſome part of it, in Ireland, is not ſo 
expreſly told us, as that it was become leſs ad- 
vantageous to him ſince the late rebellion in that 
kingdom. But we find, that a little before, fir 
George Carew, now preſident of Munſter, :ook 
the caſtle of Carigfoyl Kerry, Mr. Richard Boyle 
(afterwards earl of Corke) not only bought a ſhip _ 
of fir Walter Ralegh's, called the Pilgrim, but 
ſoon after the ſaid preſident conquered Brehaven 
caſtle, he having adviſed the ſaid Mr. Boyle to buy 
| alſo fir Walter's lands in Munſter, ſent him into | 
England with two letters; the one to ſecretary # 
Cecyl, giving an account of Mr. Boyle's abilities, | 
deſired, that he would introduce him to fir Walter 
Ralegh, and recommended him to this great man, 
as a proper purchaſer of his ſaid lands; the other 
letter was wri ten by ſir George Careſh, to fir Wal- 
ter Ralegh himſelf, acquainting him, that the 
bearer was capable of making the purchaſe ; and 
that he thought he might be willing to d:{noſe of 
| It, ſince the management thereof, in tnule tur- 
bulent times, gave him a great deal of trouble, 
and the income it produced was very inconſider- 
able: ſo, after a meeting, the bargain was truck 
up, and conveyances executed. Theſe lands, ſoon 
after, in the peaceable times, became a great 
eſtate to Mr. Royle : and this purchaſe, as he af- 
terwards gratefully remembered, in the Memoirs 
he wrote of his ,own life, when he was earl of 
Corke, „was the third addition and riſe to his 
Leine N . 

As for the eſtate at Sherborne, it appears, he 
now ſettled it upon his ſon Walter; and that th e 
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deeds were drawn in Midſummer, this Preſent 
ear, for ſo we have it from his own words. 
The reaſon of ſettling his eſtate upon his ſon 
at this time, appears allo to have riſen from ; 
challange which he had lately received from fir 
Amias Preſton, and which Ralegh ſays himfelf 
he intended to anſwer. The cauſe of their quar. 
rel it is not eaſy to know ; but, it is probable that 
Ralegh had good reaſon on his fide, becauſe he 
afterwards ſhewed publicly himſelf, how delibe. 
rate he was 1n his preparations for it, by digeſting 
his writings, and how reſolved, by lettling his 
eſtate. But, from what exce:lent hands ſoever 
Dr. Fuller received his information, that, upon 
ſome diſtaſte, fir Amias' ſent Ralegh this chal. 
lenge; we may be pretty certain from what Ra. 
legh has mentioned, that the faid information, or 
this author's account of it, is erronequs, where 
he adds, That fir Walter declined it.“ 
However, they were afterwards reconciled; 
and, upon the whole, fir Walter Ralegh ſeems to 
have ſhewn a much more creditable conduct here- 
nin, than ſir Francis Vere a little while before had 
done in the difference between him and a certain 
nobleman. h | 5 . 
But here we are no longer to take notice of 
ſuch open adverſaries; for now, in the very cloſe 
of this year, on the twenty- fourth of March, ends 
the long reign of glorious Elizabeth, and now fet 
the ſun of Ralegh's external honour and felicity 
How he fell into this eclipſe, record, the only li. 
minary of time paſt, does but dimly diſcover, Al 
we can do, is diligently to aſſęmble every unex- 
tinguiſhed ſpark which darts Wy light this way; 
then ſee if they will afford that guidance to the 
truth, by being brought together, which the) 
have not yet been obſerved to yield aſunder And 
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firſt, we ſhould take notice of the prepoſſeſſions 
which Eſſex is affirmed to have inſtilled unto king 
James againſt Ralegh ; and, after the earl's death, 
there are ſeveral circumſtances implying that Cecy] 
did the like. For though Cecyl and Ralegh joined 
againſt Eſſex and his faction; yet, when theſe we e 
overthrown, they divided, they ſeem to have a 
trial of ſkill with one another. BE 

In ſhort, Cecyl appeared to have uſed thoſe arts 
of inſinuation which king James, before his com- 
ing into England; to which Ralegh could not bend 
himſelf. That he then held clandeſtine corre- 
ſpondencies with Scotland, is apparent from that 
ſtory in fir Henry Wotton, who tells us, That 
« her majeſty, taking the air on Blackheath, at- 
« tended by Cecyl when the poſt rode by; and, 
hearing he came from Scotland, ſhe called for 
his packet: Cecyl, though he knew it contain- 
ed letters, which, to diſcover, were as ſo many 
« ſerpents, yet, making more ſhew of diligence 
than doubt, to obey, called in great haite for a 
*a knife to rip it up; but, approaching at ſome 
e diſtance with it, he told the queen it looked and 
* \melled ſo ill- favourdly, coming out of the filthy 
budget, that it muſt needs be aired firſt, be- 
* cauſe he knew how offenſive ill ſcents were to 
* her majeſty: ſo got opportunity to ſeparate 
“what he would not have ſeen;” and ſhe ſuſ- 
pected nothing of the matter. One talent above 
the reſt Cecyl was not wanting in to recommend 
him to this new ſovereign ; this was ſuch a fa- 
culty of diſcoyering plots, as if he thought he 
ſhould be looked on as uſeleſs without them. | 

And, as for king James, he was ſo apprehen- 
five, ſo ſuſceptible of ſuch impreſſions, that, when 
he was but croſſed or diſturbed in his ſports, he 
would charge people with treaſon : nay, we are 
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particularly told, by thoſe who were otherwiſe 
friends to his memory, that his carver, once at 
table, giving him accidentally a nick on the finger, 
his majeſty, at the fight of his own blood, could 
not forbear calling out treaſon ; and that Guſta- 
vus Adolphus, king of Sweden, was wont to 
make himſelf merry with this expreſſion. We 
have given theſe examples to ſhew how ground. 
leſs king James's ſuſpicions of treaſon were. 
Whar indeed ſeems ſufficient to have incenſed 
the king againſt Ralegh, was his being of that 
party, who, in regard of the inveterate feuds be- 
tween England and Scotland, deſired the king 
might be obliged to articles. There were not 
wanting ſtill other particulars, which might render 
Ralegh obnoxious to a man of the king's jealous 
_ diſpoſition ; © for he had (at the time of his acceſ- 
& ſion to the throne) the daughter and heir of Baſ- 
& ſet to his ward, who was to be married to his 
©«< ſon Walter, her eſtate worth three thouſand 
„pounds per annum; but ſhe was (after his con- 
* demnation, we ſuppoſe) taken from him, and 
% married to Mr. Henry Howard, who died ſud- 
% denly at table; and ſhe was afterwards married 
to the earl of Newcaſtle, who profeſſed he 
* would never have wedded her, if young Wal. 
e ter Ralegh had been alive; conceiving her, be- 
e fore God, to be his wife; for they were married 
* as much as children could be.” 2 
Now theſe Baſſets, as we find elſewhere, were 
thoſe of Umberlegh and Heanton-Court in Devon- 
ſhire; who, being deſcended from the Planta- 
nets, laid ſome claim at this very time of the 
2 entrance to the crown of England. 
But whatever diſcountenance Ralegh might re- 
ceive at his firſt meeting of the king, in his jour- 
1 ney 
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ney from Scotland, whence he ſet out on the fifth _ 
of April, 1603, and arrived at Theobalds, which 
was Cecyl's feat, on the third of May, and at 
London four days after; it ſeems not to have 
amounted to a peremptory diſmiſſion from his ma- 
jeſty's ſervice or preſence. For we are told, the 
« king uſed Ralegh for ſome weeks with great 
„ kindneſs, and was pleaſed to acknowledge di- 
ee vers preſents which he had received from him 
« being in Scotland; for which he gave him 
« thanks. But, finding him a martial man, ad- 
« dicted to foreign affairs and great actions, he 
« feared leſt he ſhould engage him in a war.” - 
That Ralegh was in company with the king ; 
and that ſome of his converſation turned upon 
this ſubject we have from his own words; where 
he ſays, I offered his majeſty, at my uncle Ca- 
« rew's, to carry two thouſand men to invade the 
« Spaniards without the king's charge.” And 
this agrees with his writing a diſcourſe, which he 
did, or intended to deliver to his majeſty againſt 
the peace with Spain now in treaty, which ſeems 
to be the ſame that was one hundred years after- 
wards publiſhed by his grandſon. Herein he ad- 
viſed his majeſty to protect the Netherlands; for, 
ſays he, „a poor neighbour's houſe, ſet on fire, 
eis to be better guarded or watched, than a great 
« city afar off.” Herein he perſuades the king to 
deliberate, and not come to a haſty concluſion of 
peace with the Spaniards z “ for, when the houſe 
eis built, it is ill mending the foundation.” Here- 
in he ſays, „I dare not write all I deſire; for 1 
* know not to whoſe hands theſe may come. This 
! beſeech your majeſty to know, that it proceeds 
* from an humble and a faithful heart, which your 
* majeſty cannot beat from the love of your royal 
perſon and good eſtate.” 
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And laſtly, we ſhall obſerve, that herein he like. 


wiſe mentions another diſcourſe, How war may 


« be made againſt Spain and the Indies; which! 
« will, ſays he, alſo preſent your majeſty, if you 


vill vouchſafe the reading thereof; but this, it 
is apprehended, has never appeared in print. 


The former of theſe diſcourſes is humbly and 


diſcreetly addreſſed, with variety of arguments and 


obſervations from his own knowledge and expe- 
rience ; ſtrengthened with many hiſtorical exam- 
ples of foreign countries, and political maxims or 
ſentences from the ancient claſſics: all which he 
had plentifully at command in any topic he un- 
dertook to write, or even ſpeak of: ſuch the ex- 
tenſiveneſs of his remarks and his reading; ſuch 
the felicity of his memory and talents of applica- 


tion. But, if reaſon would have prevailed, it was 


not wanting alſo from other hands; ſo that ſir 
Walter Ralegh was not ſingular in his remon- 
ſtrances to the king, but had the ſatisfaction of 
ſeeing foreigners, as well as his own countrymen, 
ſubſcribe to his ſentiments ; and the lord Henry 
Howard, though otherwiſe brought into the 


court meaſures, yet could not, it ſeems, conſent 
to theſe of a general pacification ; therefore was, 


as well as Ralegh, excluded from the benefit of 


thoſe rich preſents, which the marquis of Roſny, 


embaſſador from France, made to all thoſe cour- 


tiers who promoted them; inſomuch, that How- 
ard, being aſked by the king. How it happen- 


ed he had not a jewel as well as the reſt?“ an- 

ſwered, in alluſion to Æſop's fable, Non ſum 

* Gallus, iraque non reperi gemmam.” _ 
The cauſes, which moved the king of Spain to 


fue for this peace, Ralegh afterwards, with great 


perſpicuity, laid open; but his preſent oppoſition 
of it, and the conſequences of that, ſeem to mw 
| een 
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been the hinges upon which his whole fortune now 
turned; the moſt apparent cauſe. of all thoſe ſor- 
rovs and ſufferings which fill up the melancholy 
remains of his ſtory. This unfortunate event, 
which he was above ſhunning by temporiſing in a 
matter which he knew ſo highly concerned the ho- 
nour and advantage of his country, he has himſelf 
excellently accounted for, where he ſnews the ill 
ſucceſs which attends ſuch ſincere conduct, and how 
proſperity is the fruit of laviſh or hypocritical 
compliances. 

We have already ſeen ſeveral circumſtances 
whereby Ralegh might undeſignedly, and un- 
luckily become diſagreeable to a man of king 

James's temper ; but, on the other fide, little or 
nothing that could ſo inflame Ralegh againſt the 
king, as to make him run headlong into ſuch vio- 
lent conſpiracies as could only end in his own ruin. 
Suppoſe the king did diſcourage Ralegh's attend- 
ance upon him at his entrance, diſlike his patent 
for wines, or removed him from the guards, to 
oblige ſir Thomas Erſkine, his countryman and 
favourite, whom he afterwards preferred to higher 
dignities; will this be thought ſufficient provoca- 

tion for a man of Ralegh's reaſon and judgment, 
ſo tender of fame and reputation, ſo ſettled in fa- 
mily, ſo well ſituated in his fortune, no leſs than 
three thouſand pounds a year, as was confeſſed at 
his trial, beſides many other profitable poſſeſſions, 
the ſeas as well as the land, to plot commotions or 
inſurrections; yet enervate himſelf for the execu- 
tion of them, by reſigning, as he ſays himſelf he 
did, his office of chiefeſt power, the wardſhip of 

the Stannaries? Nay, further, to herd with a 
motley and disjointed crew of prieſts, alſo withpro- 
feſſed enemies to himelf, not to mention _— 
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and fools ; and, on a ſudden, reſolve to turn rebel, 
ruffian and cut throat; to be the Coryphæus, to 
murder the king with his own hand, and all his 


innocent progeny? For this is the charge that 


the fertile pens of French writers have heaped upon 
him. Now theſe tell over this deſperate ſtory 
thus : | „ 
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In the month of June, fir Walter Ralegh, a 
man equally dexterous at conſultation or action, 
ſays Thuanus, and famous for his memorable 
expeditiors to the Indies, taking leave of his 
ſiſter at London, entreated her to commend him 
to God in her prayers, for he was going to a 
place from whence he expected never to return, 


She, ſuſpecting that he was going to fight a 


duel, with the ſame levity diſperſed it among 
the ladies of her acquaintance, till the rumour 
came to court. Then Ralegh's friends and re- 
lations flocked about him to know this enter- 
prize; he, apprehending himſelf detected, rea- 
dily made a whole confeſſion and diſcovery of the 
matter. The king was informed, and greatly 
aſtoniſhed, but would needs have Ralegh be- 
fore him, who, then aſking his pardon, acknow- 
ledged, that, ſeeing his majeſty give more coun- 
tenance to the Scots than the Engliſh, and had 
deprived him of his command in the guards, and 
that many great men expected, when he was 
eſtabliſhed on the throne, he would be revenged 
for the death of his mother, he had therefore 
entered into a conſpiracy with others, whom he 
named, to ſhed his royal blood ; and that they 
had unanimouſly depured him to be his majeſty's 
executioner, when he rode a hunting. Here- 
upon the ſaid conſpirators were taken up and 
tried, as theſe authors proceed to relate.” ” 
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If there had been any truth in this ridiculous 
ſtory, that confeſſion had neither eſcaped the at- 
totney-general Coke at Ralegh's trial, when they 
were ſo lamely put to it to bring him in guilty 
without ſufficient proof, nor king James's apolo- 
getical declaration after Ralegh's death, in which 
his majeſty and his council together, have no leſs. 
lamely offered weaker reaſons for taking away 
his life, as will be fully repreſented in its proper 
lace. Bet | 
i By our Engliſh accounts it appears there was 
ſomewhat of a plot, but it was never proved that 
Ralegh was engaged in it; however, his great 
enemy, the attorney- general Coke, affected to 
compare him with the conſpirators, to Sampſon's 
e foxes, which were joined in the tails, though 
„ their heads were ſevered.” What ſhare he had 
in that plot may further be judged by the promo- 
tions which the conſpirators intended themſelves 
on the ſucceſs of it ; for whereas one was to be 
lord- chancellor, another lord-marſhal, this lord- 
treaſurer, that maſter of the horſe, and tother 
ſecretary of ſtate; how comes it, as one author 
well obſerves, that Ralegh, able to officiate any, 
had no office in the ſtate aſſigned him? But per- 
haps the beſt means to clear him, may be the very 
trial by which he was condemned. 
It is too common, and too tedious, to be thought 
needful of tranſcribing it here at length; not to ſay 
ſo full of barbarous partiality and foul language, 
eſpecially by Coke himſelf, that he was expoſed for 
it upon the public theatre; and thoſe, who revere 
the laws of our country, have been ſo aſhamed of 
it, as rather to wiſh the proceedings have been 
_ falſely related, than believe ſuch a ſentence could 
| Paſs upon ſuch inſufficient evidence. But the cha- 
. racter 
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racer of this trial; and of that attorney-general; we 
leave to others; and ſhall here only, from the ſe. 
veral copies or accounts of it, draw out a ſhort re- 
gular narrative of the moſt material matters of fact, 
wherein Ralegh appears any way concerned; and 
it is as follows: _ — 
There was one Matthew de Laurencie, a mer- 
chant of Antwerp, attendant on count Aremberg, 
who now, about the beginning of June, came 
over embaſſador- extraordinary from Albert, arch- 
duke of Auſtria, to congratulate king James, and 
aſſiſt in bringing about the general peace. With 
this merchant the lord Cobham had intelligence 
ſome years before, upon matters of ſtate, with 
licence. Five days after Aremberg's arrival, that 
is to ſay, about the ninth of the ſame month, Cob- 
ham repaired to him with Laurencie, and that night 
Cobham ſupped with fir WalterRalegh at Durham 
houſe in the Strand ; wherevy Ralegh came to un- 
derſtand, that Cobnam had freſh negociations with 
Aremberg; and was, as the chief of thoſe who 
refuſed the peace, offered a ſum of money by Cob- 
ham to be a promoter of it; though that offer, 
alſo made to Ralegh before Aremberg came, was 
atterwards pretended, as will appear, to have been 
for treaſonable purpoſes. . 

- - In the next month, thoſe perſons with whom 
Cobham tranſacted the conſpiracy, or part of it, 
then on foot, were diſcovered ; either by the Spa- 

_ _niſh faction in revenge to Ralegh, the greateſt 

enemy of Spain alive, thinking he was then too tar 
hampered in, or acquainted with it, to eſcape; or 
by ſome one of the Engliſh conſpirators to ſecure 
himſelf: and when the lord Cecyl (for he was 

lately made baron of Eſſenden) found, upon the 

_ firſt news of Anthony Copley, one of theſe conſpi- 

-- oe kators, 
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rators, who was apprehended on the ſixth of July, 
that the king's perſon was to be ſurprized by 
the lord Grey of Wilton, and George Brook, bro- 
ther to the lord Cobham, he ſuſpected Cobham 
himſelf was in the ſecret; and Cobham's great in- 
timacy with Ralegh at this time, who was now buy- 
ing an eſtate for him, and ſettling his houſhold af- 
fairs, drew alfo into Ralegh ſuſpicion, icy 
Hereupon Cecyl, meeting Ralegh upon Wind- 
for Terrace, tells him, “the lords of the council 
« had ſomething to ſay to him:“ ſo he was exa- 
mined about the ſurpriſing treaſon, and particu- 
larly about Cobham, as appears from his own 
words, whom he fully cleared. After examination, 
Ralegh further ſaid, © Whatſoever correſpondence 
« there was between Cobham and Aremberg, 
« Laurencie might be better able to give account 
| of it; therefore adviſed to the calling upon him; 
« though,” as he further explained, he knew 
f ro intelligence between them, but ſuch as 
might be warranted :” and that advice he wrote 
alſo in a letter to Cecyl. et 
When Ralegh returned from examination a pri- 
vate priſoner to his own houſe, Cobham ſent to him 
to know what had paſſed; Ralegh writ an anſwer 
by captain Keymis, That he was examined, and 
had cleared him of all; and Keymis bid Cobham 
be of good comfort, for one witneſs could not con- 
demn him. This precaution, to arm Cobham 
againſt making diſcoveries, was, after his confeſ- 
ſion of it, objected againſt Ralegh ; but he utcerly 
denied, that he ſent any ſuch verbal meſſage. _ 
Now, when Cobham was brought to his exami- 
nation at Richmond, one date whereof appears to 
have been the eighteenth of July; and after he 
bad, by a conſtant denial, cleared both himſelf and 
Ralegh of all that was queſtioned againſt them, 
Cobham 
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Cobham was, by device, ſays my author (in an 
epiſtolary narrative of his trial, at which he was 
preſent) induced to think, that Ralegh had firſt 
impeached and betrayed him. For that part of 
Ralegh's letter aforeſaid to Cecyll, referring the 
lords to Laurencie for Cobham's tranſactions with 
Aremberg, being ſhewed to Cobham, and accom- 
panied, it ſeems, with ſuch artful ſuggeſtions as 
were proper to inflame a man of Cobham's weak- 
neſs, had the deſired effect; for he, being led 
thereby to imagine that Ralegh had accuſed him of 
all, or more than he knew, burſt out into vehe- 
ment exclamations againſt Ralegh; and in his rage, 
or madneſs, made the following confeſſion : That, 
having a paſſport to go to the Spaniſh King, he 
intended firſt to confer with the archduke; and, 
| becauſe he knew he had not money to pay his own 
army, meant from thence to go to Spain, to deal 
with the king for ſix hundred thouſand crowns; 
then to return by Jerſey ; and that nothing ſhould 
be done about the diſtribution of that money to the 
diſcontented in England, till he had ſpoken with 
fir Walter Ralegh ; further, that he had never 
entered into theſe courſes, but by his inſtigation; he 
ſpeaks alſo of plots, but of the particulars could 
give no account; yet acknowledged that he was 
afraid that Ralegh, upon his return to Jerſey, 
would have him and the money to the king. 
After all this, before Cobham departed to the 
ſtair-foot, he retracted his confeſſion, and profeſſed 
he had done Ralegh wrong: nor does it appear, 
ſays my author, that he did ſubſcribe it. 
In another branch of his examination, Cobham 
ſaid he had of Ralegh a book, written againſt the 
king's title, which he gave to his brother Brook, 
and that Ralegh ſaid it was fooliſhly written: but 
this he allo retracted, as we ſhall hear. Upon _ 
| | Mi 
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and other parts of his confeſſion more foreign to 
Ralegh, concerning the advancement of lady Ara- 
bella Stuart to the crown, as alſo from that ot 
George Brook, a known enemy to Ralegh, as 

Cecyl could not deny; aſſerting his brother Cob- 
ham told him (though Cobham, in his confeſſion, 
refuſed to own it) the lord Grey and others were 
only on the bye, but he and Ralegh were on the 
main; © thereby meaning,” ſaid Brook, « the 
« taking away of the king and his ifſue ;” to- 
gether with what Ralegh acknowledged in his own - 
examination, That Cobham. offered him eight 
thouſand crowns for his furtherance of the peace, 
though the lord Cecyl and earl of Northumberland 
were to have the ſame proffers; and that in ſome 
diſcourſes he might have ſaid, The way to invade 
England was to begin with ſtirs in Scotland. 

Upon theſe circumſtances, Ralegh was indicted 
at Stanes on the twenty-firſt of September follow- 
ing; and from hence that heavy indictment appears 
to have been accumulated upon him, which we 
ſee prefixed to his trial. Three days after Cob- 
ham and Grey were alſo indicted at the fame place; 
and, not long after this, they were all three re- 
turned priſoners to the Tower of London. 

When the time of their trial drew nigh, that is 
to ſay in the beginning of November, Ralegh got 
a poor fellow in the Tower to caſt up a letter, 
faſtened to an apple, in at Cobham's window, while 


the lieutenant was at ſupper, to intreat him (be- 


cauſe he knew not but Cobham might be arraigned 
before him) for God's ſake, to do him juſtice by 
his anſwer, and ſignify to him, that he had wronged 
him in his accuſation: and Cobham did, by an 
anſwer under his hand, confeſs the: ſame ; which 
not being ſo full and expreſſive as Ralegh expected, 
he afterwards ſent Cobham another letter, defiring 

You DE. 7 Q he 
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he would publiſh his innocence at his arraignment: 
but, notwithſtanding Ralegh did not now requeſt 
any further juſtification under his hand, Cobham 
ſent him another anſwer, clearing him in the moſt 
ſolemn and perfect manner, as will preſently appear. 
Now, by reaſon of the plague, which raged ſo 
violently in and about London, the term having 
been proclaimed to be held at Wincheſter, the 
ſtate priſoners, who were thus indicted for the 
plot, were conveyed thither in great pomp. We 
find that Ralegh went in his own coach, under the 
_ cuſtody of fir Robert Manſell, on the tenth of 
November, to Bagſhot in Surry, twenty-four miles 
from London; and, two days after, from thence, 
the other thirty miles, to the caſtle at Wincheſter, 
The conſpirators conducted thither at the ſame 
time, were George Brook, under the charge of fir 
William Wade; fir Griffin Markham, under fir 
Robert Worth ; beſides fir Edward Parham, Bar- 
tholomew Brookſby, Anthony Copley; alſo Wil. 
liam Watſon and William Clark, two prieſts, un- 
der-wardens of the Tower, and the keeper of the 
Gate-houſe, together with a guard of fifty light- 
horſe. As for Cobham and Grey, they ſet out fix 
days, and arrived three days, before at the ſaid 
caſtle, under the like guard. | 
And here Cobham having been prevailed on to 
make freſh accuſations in a letter to the lords, at 
leaſt ſubſcribed with his name, which will be pro- 
duced a little further, Ralegh's trial was firſt 
brought on; and this was on the ſeventeenth of 
the month aforeſaid. He excepted not againſt his 
jury, being all ſtrangers: but we are told by one 
who ſeems to have had good intelligence of this 
matter, That there was appointed for Ralegh ano- 
ther jury, the foreman of which was fir Michael 
Stanhope, the next ſir William Darcy, the _ f 
7 | | | wal 
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Edward Killegrew, all men of honour, and near ſer- 
vants to the late queen: but theſe being found 
not for their turn, they were all changed over 
night, and thoſe others (named in the common 
printed trial) put in their places. | 
After the indictment had been opened and ag- 
oravated, ſerjeant Heath and attorney Coke, in 
ſpeeches manifeſtly fathering the treaſons of the reſt 
upon Ralegh for no other reafon but becauſe he 
was a man of wit and a warrior, Cobham's exami- 
nation was read as before quoted. Here Ralegh 
firſt ſhewed the unreaſonahleneſs and improbability 
of the accuſation therein againſt him, as follows : 
« Tt is ſtrange for me,” ſaid he, to deviſe with 
« Cobham, that he ſhould go to Spain to perſuade 
« the king to diſburſe ſo much money, he being a 
e man of no love in England; and I having re- 
e figned my room of chiefeſt command, the war- 
« denſhip of the ſtannaries'z it is ſtrange for me to 
make myſelf a Robin Hood, or a Ker, or a Cade, 
„I knowing England to be in a better ſtate than 
« ever it was. I knew Scotland united, Ireland 
« quieted, Denmark aſſured, which before was 
ſuſpected. I knew, that having a lady, whom 
« Time had ſurpriſed, we had now a lawful ſuc- 
% cefſor. The ſtate of Spain was not unknown to 
eme. I had written a diſcourſe, which I intended 
to preſent unto the king againſt the peace with 
„Spain. I knew the Spaniard had ſix repulſes, 
three in Ireland and three at ſea; and once, in 
* 1588, by my lord-admiral alſo at Cadiz. I knew 
he was diſcharged and diſhonoured. I knew the 
© king of Spain to be the proudeſt prince living, 
but now he comes creeping to my maſter for a 
peace. I knew, whereas he had before in his 
ports fix or ſeven ſcore fail of ſhips, he has now 
* but fix or ſeven. I knew of twenty-five millions 
| FB * 
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&« he. had from his Indies, he has ſcarce one left. 
<6 I knew him ſo. poor, that the jeſuits in Spain 
6 were fain to beg at the church-door. 

Was it ever read, or heard, that any prince 
& ſhould diſburſe ſo much money without a ſuffi- 
« cient pawn? I knew her own ſubjects, the ci- 
« tizens of London, would not lend her majeſty 
money, without lands in mortgage. I knew the 
e queen did not lend the ſtates money without 
« Fluſhing, Brill, and other towns, for a ſecurity; 
and can it be thought he would let women have 
_ *« fo great a ſum? | 

| « In never came to the lord Cobham s but about 
% matters of his profit, as the ordering of his 
« houſe ; and I had of his, when I was examin'd, 
e four thouſand pounds worth of jewels for a pur- 
6 chaſe, a pearl of three thouſand pounds, and a 
ring worth five hundred pounds. If he had had 
&« a fancy to run away, he would not have left fo 
e much money to purchaſe a leaſe in Fee-farm. 
„ ſaw him buy three hundred pounds worth of 
„books to fend to his library at Canterbury, 
and a cabinet of three hundred pounds to give 
* Mr. Attorney for drawing the conveyances; and 
„God in Heaven knows, not I, whether, he 
<< intended to travel: but, for the practice with 
* Arabella, or letters to Aremberg, or any dil- 
* courſe with him, or in what language he ſpake 
* unto him; if I knew any of theſe things, I would 
“ abſolutely confeſs the indictments, and acknow- 

* ledge myſelf worthy. of a thouſand deaths.“ 

And a little further, concerning Cobham's exa- 
mination : „He that hath been examined, has 
ever been aſked if it be according to his mean- 
* ing, and then to ſubſcribe. Methinks, my 
lords, when he accuſes a man, he ſhould give 


« ſome account and reaſon ot it; it is not ſufficient 
.« to 
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« to ſay we talked of it. If I had been the plotter, 
« would not I have given Cobham ſome arguments 
« whereby to perſuade the king of Spain, and an- 

* ſer his objections? I knew Weſtmoreland. and 
„ Bothwell, men of other underſtandings chan Cob- 
« ham, were ready to beg their bread.” _ 

Here being obſtructed by other matters, the attor- 
ney fell into that paſſage of Cobham's telling Brook, 
« You are on the bye, Ralegh and I are on the 
« the main.“ But Cobham. would not confirm his 
ever having ſaid ſuch words. Brook, who had 

retended he did ſay them, was allowed to have 
been Ralegh's enemy; ſo the 2 was not 
proved. 1 1001 

Another matter they inſiſted much upon, Was 
the book Cobham ſaid he had of Ralegh, written 
againſt the king's title; This was nothing more 
than, A Defence of the Queen's Proceedings 
againſt Mary, queen of Scotland, written by one 
Robert Snag, a lawyer, and found by Ralegh in 
the library of the late lord-treaſurer Burlegh, which 
he had liberty of ſearching for ſome geographical 
deſcriptions of the Weſt- Indies. Ralegh had de- 
clared to Cobham that it was fooliſhly written, but 
denied that he gave it him; and though Cobham, 
in his examination, ſaid it was given him by Ralegh, 
he revoked that confeſlion upon being further 
queſtioned about it, as one of the lords of the 
council owned; and ſaid, The truth was, he took 
the ſame of himſelf out of fir Walter Ralegh's ſtudy 
when he was aſleep. So much to be depended on 
were lord Cobham's accuſations. But there was 
nothing acted thereby to the wing? s prejudice, for 
the book was burnt, 

As for the evidence of a rumour in Liſbon, - 


ought into court by one Dyer, a pilot, who an- 
Q's ſwering 
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ſwering a queſtion, When the king would be 
crowned ? made by ſomebody or other there, That 
he hoped it would be ſhortly ; was told again, It 
ſhould never be; for don Ralegh and don Cobham 
would cut his throat firſt : Ralegh made light of 
it, as of ſuch a rumour and ſuch a witneſs he might; 
and faid, If Cobham had practice with Aremberg, 
it might bewell known abroad : and, that the duke 
of Buckingham was named with Jack Straw's 
treaſon to countenance it. But none of theſe little 
circumſtances were much inſiſted on; and we are 
told by one who was preſent, That, touchirſg the 
ſetting up of Arabella, nothing at all was proved; 
nor touching the invaſion here, or ſedition in Scot- 
land, or even the deſtruction of the king, &c. 
„The proof againſt Ralegh,” as the ſame writer 
continues a little further, “did reſt only upon 
D Cobham's accuſation, and ſome preſumptions, 
„ whereof that only was the ground; therefore 
< Ralegh ſpent moſt of the time in diſabling that 
* accuſation, as being only uttered in fury and 
<& paſſion ;” through the device aforeſaid of mak- 
ing Cobham believe that Ralegh had firſt accuſed 
him. Beſides, that he had renounced and re- 
pented it; and although “ afterwards by prac- 
<« tice,” ſays my author, © he did affirm it, yet 
© would he never be brought to ſet his hand to the 
examination; all which was clear.” | 
Then Ralegh, ſeeing this retraction ſo unjuſtly 
overlooked, ** laboured to prove theſe two points 
e out of ſcripture, civil law, ſtatute law, common 
4 Jaw, and conſcience; in every of which he had 
been plentifully read,” as the ſame auditor of his 
arraignment goes on, ** firſt, that there ought to 
<« be produced againſt him two witneſſes; ſecondly, 


e that his accuſer might be brought to accuſe = 
| e face 


2 
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| «face to face.” Agreeable hereto are Ralegh's | 


own words, after he had urged the ſtatutes of Ed- 


ward III. Edward VI. and queen Elizabeth; pro- 


| duced the opinions of judges in the law, and pre- 
cedents from their writings ; beſides teſtimonies 


from the Old and New Teſtament; where he ſays, 


« If by the ſtatute, civil law, and God's word, it 
« be required that there muſt be two witneſſes at 


« leaſt, bear with me, if I defire but one.” But 


truly it was an unreaſonable requeſt ; thoſe ſtatutes 
were repealed, and the law would not allow of it 
now; though we are informed that king James 


himſelf, taking notice how Cobham was with-held, 


« If he could have ſpoken any thing againſt Ra- 
« legh, they would have brought him from Con- 
« ſtantinople to have accuſed him. Well therefore 
might he deſire the jury to conſider, © There is no 
« cauſe ſo doubtful, which the king's council can- 
« not make good againſt the law. Theſe men do 
e uſually defend bad cauſes every day againſt men 
« of their own profeſſion, and as able as them- 
« ſelves : if they can do ſo, what may they not do 
« with me, who never ſtudied law till I came into 
the Tower of London, who have been practiſed 
in other affairs; am weak of memory, and feeble, 
as you ſee?” for he was fain to have a pen and 


ink to help him in the long ſpeeches that were 


made againſt him. 
Then faid he more cloſely to them, If you 
would be content to be judged upon ſuſpicions 
and inferences; if you would not have your ac- 
* cuſation ſubſcribed by your accuſer; if you would 


not have your accuſer brought to your face (be- 


ing in the ſame houſe too) where you are ar- 
“ raigned; if you would be condemned by an ac- 
* cuſation of one that has recanted, and is truly 
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_<« forrowful for it; if you, in my caſe, would yield 
«your bodies to torture, loſe your lives, your 
wives and children, and all your ſortunes, upon 
« ſo ſlender a proof; then am I ready to ſuffer all 
< theſe things; or, as the common trial has it, 
if you would be contented to be fo judged, 
+ nudge io of mg; {fy ottgnlt wiod L 
Now, though Ralegh at laſt put himſelf on it, 
that if Cobham would only ſpeak before God and 
the king, That ever, he knew either of Arabella's 
matter, or the money out of Spain, or of the ſur- 
priſing treaſon, or would accuſe him with things 
equivalent, in any main point, or any ways to have 
been an inſtigator of him to deal with the king of 
Spain; yet would they not let Cobham confront 
him, or give his teſtimony viva voce; and, though 
| Ralegh did not directly conſent to be determined 
by Cobham's accuſation, if they ſhould now pro- 
duce it juſtified under his hand; yet he was forced 
to ſubmit to what they had in reſerve of this kind, 
which was the letter above-mentioned, written to 
the lords at Wincheſter the day before the trial. 
Some ſay this letter was not written by Cobham 
himſelf; but that fir William Wade, one of Cecyl's 
creatures, tampering with his-weakneſs, got Cob- 
ham to write his name to a blank; to which Wade 
no doubt wrote the accuſation. ; Others imply, that 
Cobham did himſelf write it; though, after he was 
inſtructed by a letter from his lady, that there was 
no way to ſave his own life but to accuſe Ralegh; 
and that it was ſo reported upon the going together 
of the jury. This letter was read with great tri- 
umph and exultation by Coke, as follows : | 


2 I HAVE thought it fit to ſet down this to my 
BY lords, wherein I profets on my foul to write: 0. 
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« thing but the truth, I am come now near to 
« the period of my time; therefore I confeſs the 
« truth before God and his angels. 


i 


% Ralegh, four days before I came from the 


« Tower, cauſed an apple to be thrown in at my 
« chamber-window : the effect of it was, to en- 


« treat me to right the wrong I had done. him, in 


« ſaying I would come home by Jerſey; which 
under my hand to him I have retracted. His 
« firſt letter was thrown, ;in, the ſame manner, 
« wherein. he prayed me to write him a letter, 
« which I did. He ſent me word the judges met 
te at Mr. attorney's houſe; and that there was good 
« hope the proceedings. againſt us ſhould be ſaid. 
He ſent me another time alittle tobacco. 

« At Aremberg's coming, Ralegh dealt with me 
& to procure him a hint we of fifteen hundred 
e pounds a year; for which he promiſed that no 
« action ſhould be againſt Spain, but he would give 
e knowledge before hand. He told me the ſtates 


« had audience with the king. He hath been the 


c original cauſe of my ruin; for I had no dealing 
« with Aremberg, but by his inſtigation. He hath 
te been the cauſe of my diſcontentments; he ad- 
e viſed me not to be oyertaken with preachers, as 


« Efſex was; and that the king would better al- 


« low of. a conſtant denial, than to accule any.” 


But this advice to a denial, and by that exam- 
ple, and the deſire of any ſuch penſion from Spain, 
Ralegh proteſted to be falſe. . And further, to 
thew them what a baſe diſhonourable recreant Cob- 
ham was, he pulled out the letter which Cobham 
a few days before wrote to him voluntarily in the 


Tower, deſiring the lord Cecyl to read it, becauſe 
he knew his. hand ; and that the jury would obſerve 
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if Cobham's teſtimony were of any credit with them, 
how much more ſolemnly it was writ to clear, than 
the other to condemn him; being in theſe words: 


*« SEEING myſelf ſo near my end; for the 
te diſcharge of my own conſcience, and freeing my- 
* ſelf from your blood, which elſe will cry venge- 

<* ance againſt me; I proteſt, upon my 1 
„ never practiſed with Spain by your procure- 
ment; God ſo comfort me in this my affliction, 

as you are a true ſubject for any thing that I 
e know. I will ſay with Daniel, Purus ſum a ſan- 

* guine hujus: So God have mercy on my ſoul, 
4 as I know no treaſon by you.” K 


This was the laſt evidence given; yet the jury 
brought in their verdi&t guilty, This letter, 
laſt produced to acquit Ralegh, not prevailing 
with them ſo much, it ſeems, as the letter before, 
which was laſt, though leſs forcibly, written by 
Cobham to accuſe him ; © which, all things con- 
c ſidered,“ ſays the perſon who heard the whole 
trial, was no more to be weighed than the bark- 
ing of a dog; and I would not,” continues he, 
* for much, to have been of the jury, to have 
t found him guilty.” “ „„ 
Some of this jury,” we are further told, © were, 
<« after he was caſt, ſo far touched in conſcience, 
_ * az to demand of him pardon on their knees; and 
t even Coke, the attorney himſelf, being retired 
e into a garden to take ſome air, when his man 
brought him word that the jury had condemned 

“ Ralegh of treaſon, anſwered, Surely thou art 
„ miſtaken, for I myſelf accuſed him but of mil- 
« priſion of treaſon ; and this relation, upon the 
«© word of a Chriſtian, I have received,” ſays this 
author, from fir Edward Coke's own mouth.” 
| Sentence 


Sentence being given, Ralegh humbly defired 
the king might know the proofs againſt him; that 
he ſtill perſiſted in his loyalty, notwithſtanding 
that verdict z which he prayed that his ſaid jury 
might never anſwer for; and only craved pardon 
for concealing -lord Cobhanr's offer to him, which 
he did through a confidence that he had diverted 


him from thoſe humours: ſo accompanied” the 


ſheriff to priſon © with admirable reſolution, yet in 
e ſuch ſort as a condemned man ſhould do.” 

Thus was he tired out of his life, as an eminent 
author obſerves, by the cavilling of the king's 
counſel on one ſide, and the Bench's inſiſting on a 
confeſſion, extorted from the lord Cobham out of 
fear, on the other, rather than convicted. In this 


manner did his adverſaries reap diſhonour and re- 


proach in their victory, while he received trium- 
phant applauſes in his overthrow ; like ſome flow- 
ers which are ſweeter in their fall than others in 
their bloom. <P | 
One of his auditors ſays, * He behaved himſelf 
5 ſo worthily, ſo wiſely, ſo temperately, that in 
„half a day the mind of all the company was 
* changed from the extremeſt hate to the extremeſt 


_ * pity.” And another ſays, that Sir Walter Ra- 


* legh's carriage was moſt remarkable; firſt, to 
* the lords, humble, yet not proſtrate z towards 
e the jury, affable, but not fawning, rather ſhew- 
L ing love of life than fear of death; towards the 


„ king's counſel, patient, but not inſenſibly neg- 


* lecting, and not yielding to imputations laid 
* againſt him in words: and it was wondered, that 
a man of his heroic ſpirit, could be fo valiant in 
8 Prce' g, that he was never overtaken in paſſion, 

0 1 85 $ W 2s 
On the other ſide, as to Coke's behaviour, we 
ſhall thus account for it; that, if Eſſex was known 
- to 
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to have ever been in any wiſe a friend or patron to 
him, as it appears he was in a private memorial of 
an honourable perſon, who. was of the ſame college 
in Oxford with Ralegh, and almoſt of the — 
ſtanding; then Coke might perhaps think of re- 
trieving himſelf in the eye of the world, and make. 
ing attonement for his ingratitude to the ſaid earl 
at his trial, and to his memory after His death, by 
his inhumanity to one of the contrary faction. 
Cecyl, on the other ſide, played a ſmooth edge 
upon Ralegh throughout the trial: his blade ſeemed 
ever anointed with the ſoft phraſe of ſpeech, 
whereby he gave not ſuch rough and painful 
wounds, though they were as deep and fatal as the 
other. But Ralegh could diſtinguiſh between diſ- 
ſembled friendſhip on one ſide, as well EC affected 
wiſdom on another. 8 
That Ralegh — nothin g leſs het his kind 
of treatment, is plain by the letter which he wrote 
to the king himſelf immediately befare his trial; 
wherein he ſays, 
know that, among many foes g2 
« thered againſt me, your majeſty has been per- 
ce ſuaded, that I was one of thoſe who were greatly 
e diſcontented, and therefore the more likely to 
% prove diſloyal; but the great God of heaven 
ec and earth diſclaim me from both worlds, if I 
« were not the contrary, and if I took not great 
„comfort to behold your majeſty always learning 
* ſome good, and bettering my knowledge by your 
% majeſty's diſcourſe.” He adds a little further, 
For my part, I proteſt, before the ever living 
„God, that I never intended treaſon, conſented 
4 to treaſon, or performed. treaſon: againſt. you; 
% and yet I know I ſhall fall into their hands, e 
quibus non poſſum evadere, unleſs by your ma- 


0 n g Sracious compaſſion I be tuſtained. 4 3 
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0 other letters to the lords, ſpeaking. of the 
principal accuſations againſt him, he ſays, 
4 « The e firſt was, that money was offered me with 
tea pretence to maintain the amity, but the in- 
tent was to have aſſiſted his majeſty's ſurprize: 
« the other, that I was privy to "my lord Cob 8 
cc Spaniſh 3 Journey. 15 [is 107 
« For the firſt, it ſeems, this money was «cnet 
to others long after it was offered to me, and 
« upon other conſiderations than it was to me. 
« For myſelf, I avow, upon my allegiance, that I 
«-neyer knew or tuſpected either the man or the 
« new invention. To me it was but once propound- 
« ed, and in three weeks after I never heard more 
« of | it; neither did I believe that he had any 
60 commilieds: to offer it; for, if that word Amity 
“had been uſed to me colourably, I muſt have 
« been alſo made acquainted with the true end for 
e which it ſhould have been given; which it ſeems 
was for the ſurprize : but of any ſuch horrible 
« purpoſe, if ever I had ſo much as a ſuſpicion, I 
* refuſe your lordſhip's favour, and the king's 
* mercy. I know your lordſhips have omitted 
nothing to find out the truth; but, as you have 
* not erred, like ill ſurgeons, to lay on plaiſters 
* too narrow for ſo great wounds, ſo L truſt that 
* * you will not imitate. unlearned phyſicians, to 
e give medicines more cruel than the diſeaſe it- 
* ſelf. For the journey into Spain, I know I was 
* accuſed to be privy thereto ; but I know your 
* lordſhips have a reputation of conſcience, as 
* well as mduſtry. By what means that revenge- 
ful accuſation was ſtirred, you, my lord Cecyl, 
« know right well, that it was my letter about 
 « Keymis; and your lordſhips all know whether 
« it be maintained, or whether, out of truth, and 


4: * out of a Chriſtian conſideration, it be revaked ” 
A little 


— 
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A little further he ſays, God knows, and 1 
&* can give an account of it, that Lhave ſpent forty 
* thouſand pounds of my own againſt that king 
<* and nation; that I never reſerved ſo much of all 
my fortunes, as to purchaſe forty pounds per 
annum land; that I have been a violent proſe- 
e cutor and furtherer of all enterprizes againſt that 
% nation: I have ſerved againſt t hem in perſon; 
* and how, my lord admiral, and my lord of Suf. 
folk can witneſs. I diſcovered, myſelf, the 
<« richeſt part of all his Indies; I have planted in 
| © his territories: I offered his majeſty, at my 
uncle Carew's, to carry two thouſand men to 
« invade him without the king's charge. Alas 
to what end ſhould we live in the world, if all 
the endeavours of ſo many teſtimonies ſhould be 
blown off with one blaſt of breath, or be pre- 
e ſented by one man's word. Think therefore, I 
«. beſeech you, on my great affliction with com- 
<< paſſion ; who loſt my eſtate, and the king's fa- 
* your, upon one man's word; and, as you would 
e that God ſhould deal with you, deal with me.” 
He concludes in this manner: Tour lord- 
s ſhips know, that I am guiltleſs of the ſurprize 
* intended; you know, or may know, that 1 
e never accepted of the money, and that it was 
& not offered me for any ill; and of the Spaniſh 
journey, I truſt your conſciences are reſolved. 
„Keep not then, I beſeech you, theſe my an- 
« ſwers and humble deſires from my ſovereign 
&« lord, Qui eſt rex pius & miſrecors, & non leo 
« coronatus.” FOR | . 
In another letter to the king after his trial, he 
has theſe words: Loſt I am for hearing a vain 
& man, for hearing only, and never believing or 
* 2 and ſo little account I made of that 
e ſpeech of his, which was my Mes 
<2! BEL that 


* 


« that I never remembered any ſuch thing, till it 
« was at my trial objected againſt me ;” and nobl 
concludes, with a deſire only to repay & lent li 
in love and affection equal to the goodneſs where- 
with his majeſty ſhould pleaſe to beſtow it. 
If theſe — had any good effect, it appeared 
not immediately, Ralegh being kept near a month 


at Wincheſter after he was condemned, in daily ex- 


pectation of death. We find, that when the re- 


port of the arraignments was made to the king in 


his Privy- chamber at Wilton, he behaved fo re- 


ſervedly, that no body could gueſs how well he 


was ſatisfied with the equality of condemnation, 
till he made himſelf a difference in the puniſh- 
1 = 


The two prieſts were executed on the twenty- 


ninth of November, and George Brook on the 
fifth of December following. His majeſty alſo 
ſigned warrants for Cobham, Grey, and Mark- 
ham, to be beheaded on the ninth day of the ſaid 
month. This might be owing to the extraordi- 
nary diſappointment of that confeſſion which was 
expected from one of the three next to be exe- 
cuted; for the time being come, Markham was 


firſt brought to the ſcaffold; and, having ended 
his ſpeech and prayers, with all he had to ſay, be- 
ing on his knees, ready to receive the ſtroke of 


the axe, John Gibb, groom of the king's bed- 


chamber, ſtept up to ſir Benjamin Tichbourne, 
the ſheriff of Hampſhire, with his majeſty's war- 
rant, to ſtay the execution; and Markham was 


told he muſt withdraw awhile into the hall, to be 


confronted by the lords. Then lord Grey was 
brought upon the ſtage ; and lie is ſaid to have 
poured out his prayers and his confeſſion, though 


not one word of them are to be found upon record, 
| Who was alſo called aſide. | | 
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Laſtly, Cobham was; brouglim; and / ep Oſed in 
rhe ſame manner; antt his devotions to God are 
mentioned; but not a word of the treaſon, his 
: guilt or innocence, or concerning any promoter 
of his diſloyalty or diſcontent. When he had done, 
the ſheriff unravelled the plot, by proclaiming and 
magnifying his majeſty's mercy, as we have it in 
the ſame author, who cannot forbear comparing 
his own relation to a comedy, “ repreſenting {6 
< many lively figures of juſtice and mercy in a 
% king, of terror and penitence in offenders, and 
<« of ſo great admiration and applauſe in all others, 
<« as appeared in this action, carried on only and 
«© holly by his majeſty's own direction.“ In ſhort, 
the whole proceeding is ſo full of inconſiſtencies, 
{landers, and ſuch like odious effects of a falſe and 
malicious proſecution, that we may well conclude 
with that hiſtorian, Who ſays,” the king had 
44 ground enough to ſhew mercy, which ſome of 
the condemned party obtained,” d 
But Ralegh, it ſeems, did laſt taſte it, and for 
no other apparent reaſon, but becauſe he was the 
only one whom his enemies ſtill wanted matter to 
exclude from it; as may be gathered from Cecyl, 
who wrote to a correſpondent three days after the 
king's whtrant of ſuſpence, to the others before 
mentioned; where, among theſe wonderful in- 
ſtances of his majeſty's clemency, we are told, 
He pretended to forbear ſir Walter Ralegh for 
te the preſent, till the lord Cobham's death had 
given ſome light how far he would malte good 
«his accuſation: and, though we hear not that 
«© he ever did make it good, yet was the pretended 
time of Ralegh's execution ſo determined, how- 
ever we find not, that he, like the reſt, was ever 
brought to the place; that he wrote, what he in- 
tended for his laſt words, to his wife, the * 
ö efore 
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before;he expected to be put to death, in a very 


moving letter] full of the moſt generous acknows; 


ledgments, of the wiſeſt, moſt religious and af- 
fectionate advice to her, no leſs than the moſt; he- 


vic and magnanimous accents in regard to him- 


ſelf, and to that N which che agen aner | 


rurally ſhrink at. 

It is too long to recite in this Nees and may 
be eaſily met with. in his works. The hiſtorical 
paſſages in ir acquaint us, that his lands were con- 
veyed to his ſon; that he intended his wife the 
profits of his wine office, half his goods, and all 
his jewels, except ſome one to his ſon; that Baily 
owed him two hundred, or as other editions have 
it, one thouſand pounds; and his brother Adrian 
Gilbert fix hundred; that he had alſo much money 
owing him in Jerſey, beſides the arrearages of the 
wines, which would pay all his debts. Lowes 
che concluſion, he intreats her ** to get thoſe let - 


« ters, if it be poſſible, which. I writ, ſaid he, to 


« the lords, wherein I ſued for my life. God is 

my witneſs, that it was for you and yours that I 
* defired life. But, it is true, that I diſdain my- 

« {elf for begging it; for know it, dear wife, that 
your ſon is the ſon of a true man, and one, who, 
ein his own reſpect, deſpiſes death, and all his 

miſhapen and ugly forms.” | 


But, after all this uſage, Cobham. never con- 
firming his accuſation of fir Walter Ralegh, they 


both were, with the reſt of the priſoners, returned, 
on the fifteenth of December, to the Tower of 
London : thoſe, of whom the leaſt profit was to 
be made, were either acquitted, or afterwards 
got their liberty ; amang whom was Markham, 


who travelled abroad, but endured greater diſ- | 


treſs in his ſtate of freedom, than he had in bis 
reſtraint. Grey, it ſeems, died in the Tower; 
Vol. III. 3 and 


* 


it 
F 
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relating to our preſent hiſtory, we may obſerve, 
that ſome years after their confinement, Ralegh is 


che adminiſtrations of theſe times, occaſion! to ſuſ- 
p impriſonment, and to conſider: his: ſtate, as it ap- 


nothing to confirm the extraordinary dejection one 


have ſeen he had enemies, who would have done 
him the injury that could not be . 
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aud Cobham was in a worſe condition, for he 
v uld have ſtarved there, being almoſt fleeced 
by tke court beggars, of his great De hadie they 
not alſo laid thereby a kind of a, fine upon his ma- 
jeſty for his offences; the crown being impoſed 
upon to. ſupport him in his many years confine- 
ment, as Ralegh himſelf has ſufficiently diſoover- 
ed. And here, to cloſe what remains of this lord 


ſaid to have himſelf procured a re- examination of 
Cobham, and to have been AY cleared by 
him. | 

But the oraticks which were: ah mink him 
therein, are repreſented ſo foul and wicked, as to 
have given ſome, whoſe intereſt it was to favour 


the aſſertion; though it is corroborated by 
ſeveral material citcumiſtances, as _— as, the tel. 


timony of coeval writers. 
But, to return to more early 1 in 1 Ralegh' 


pears at his entrance therein, we may very calily 
believe, he was at firſt in very great trouble to be 
ſo ſuddenly, and in ſuch a manner, deprived of 
power, fortune, liberty, and reputation; but find 


writer deſcribes. him under; where he ſays, In 
I the public joy and jubilee of the whole realm, 
& when favour, peace, and pardon were offered 
& even to offenders ; he, whio in wit, in wealth, 
in courage, was inferior to few, fell — 
tinto fuch a downfall of deſpair, that his great 
cg enemies would not have wiſhed him fo much 
harm, as he would have done himſelf ;” for v 


+" 
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nor the king, in ſome degree of juſtice; rather than 
mercy to him, interpoſed, and ſecured him, as 
well from being quite deſtroyed by, as taking re- 
venge on them: beſides, that letter to his wife 
- when his fate appeared neareſt: 
and moſt unavoidable to him, demonſtrates the 
firmneſs and fortitude of a man, who could receive 
death as an acquaintance, rather than a ſtranger ; 
or one, who, having ſo often gone to face him 
among the foes to his country abroad, could, with 
equal ſteadineſs and compoſure of mind, meet him 
from thoſe at home. Indeed, the affairs of a per- 
ſon, who had ſuch various and extenſive dealings, 
or commerce with mankind, could not but be 
ſomewhat perplexed and embarraſſed, upon a fall 
ſo fudden and unex Br colt therefore, to find him 
employing agents for collecting in debts, and ſa- 
ing creditors, is to be expected. 

Thus, in one of his letters to ſir Michael Hext, 
he deſires him to ſpare John Shellbury for a little 
time, he being bound for him in a ſum of fifteen 
hundred pounds; and, if he was reſtrained, ſo 
that he could not recover the wine arrearages, 
which (as we find from Ralegh's letter before to 
his wife) would clear all his debts, they muſt re- 
man unpaid. The date endorſed upon this letter, 
LP by ſir M ichael himſelf, in November 1 25 
I 

* the 21400 of February following, we find a 
grant made by the king, to that John Shellbury 
and another perſon, to this effect: That fir Wal- 
* ter Ralegh, late of Sherborne, &c. being at- 
4 tainted. - 2 high-treaſon, whereby all his goods 

* and chattels, real and perſonal, moveable and 

immoveable; debts, duties, ſums of money, 
* bonds, &c. are forfeited. His majeſty therefore, 
in conſideration that the ſaid debts, which fir 
= « Walter 
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Walter Ralegh did truly owe before the ſaid at- 
* tainder and conviction, may be juſtly and truly 
« paid; as alſo, for the help and maintenance of 
« dame Elizabeth his wife, his child and family 
e and for other conſiderations, grants to John 
* Shellbury and Robert Smith of anden "in 
* tlemen, all the ſaid goods, &c.” 
Thus we ſee a great diſtinction made alway 
between him and Cobham, and ſhall find more fa- 
vour extending towards him in a little while. 
Tis faid to be much owing to the earneſt and un- 
wearied interceſſions of his lady at court, who, 
that ſhe might be more ſerviceable to him, ſoon 
after he was committed to the Tower, petitioned 
the king that ſhe might be a priſoner with her 
huſband, or live with him there in his confine- 
ment; and her requeſt was granted. Here, ma: 
nifeſtly after the grant aforeſaid to Ralegh's truſ- 
tees, becauſe that mentions but one of his ſons, 
me was delivered of the other, and he was chriſ- 
tened Carew, who was yet born, as authors com- 
te, within the year above-mentioned. 

To this fatisfackion, Ralegh had others after- 
wards, which greatly alleviated the loſs of his li- 
berty ; ſo that his reſtraint, which was intended 
as a mortification, his prudence in time ſo con: 
verted, that it proved only a retirement: or the 
quiet enjoyment of a domeſtic life ; and he felt 
certain comforts ariſe from the conſtant company 
of his little family, which, in the pomp of courts, 

the pride of conqueſts, the glory of diſcoveries, 
and the ſweetneſs of freedom itſelf, he had never 
taſted. But this tranquillity appears not to have 
ſuddenly arrived, being for a while diveſted of al 


his eſtate; and having ſome contentions at » | 
wi 
] 
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with thoſe who were conſi derably indebted to him, 


and could not otherwiſe be brought to account. 


When Ralegh had got over theſe troubleſome 


conteſts, all things appeared, for a while about 


him, as ſerene, as in ſuch a gloomy ſtate could be 


hoped for; and he, who lately was upon the very 
brink of diſſolution, had all his offices, lands, and 
goods ſeized upon, and was himſelf committed a 
cloſe priſoner, had not only his life reprieved, and 
his confinement ſweetened: with ſome degrees of 
liberty, but even his eſtate alſo reſtored to him! 


For theſe lands were actually made over by fir 
Walter Ralegh to his ſon, both inheritance and 


fee, before queen Elizabeth died, as formerly 
e 8 „ 
But this proſpect as ſoon overcaſt; for, there 


was a young Scotchman, named Robert Car, who, 
Joon after the ſaid reſtitution, ſprang up in great 


favour at court; and, "—_ no fortune of his 
own, it was contrived by thoſe who had gaped in 


— 


vain for Ralegh's eſtate themſelves, to lay the 


foundation of this favourite's future greatneſs 


upon his ruin; for, being thus fruſtrated of the 


a O 


effects of fir Walter Ralegh's attainder, they pre- 
tended to find a flaw in his laſt conveyance of the 
fee and inheritance of Sherborne to his ſon; and, 
to this purpoſe an information was exhibited in the 


Exchequer by the attorney- general Hobart, to 


hich Ralegh put in his anſwer; and therein the 


laid grantor conveyance was ſet forth to be made 
over, as above; yet, for want of a ſingle word 


(which was found notwithſtanding in the paper- 


book, and was only the overſight of the clerk) 


they pronounced the conveyance invalid, and 


Sherborne abſolutely forfeited to the crown; a 


judgment to be foreſeen without witchcraft, ſince 


his chief judge was his greateſt enemy, and the 


R 3 caſe 
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caſe argued between a friendleſs peer and; the 
king of England. 

Then was Shetborne given to this Car, 2 
wards earl of Somerſet. The lady Ralegh and her 
children earneſtly petitioned the king for com- 

— but could now obtain no other anſwer, 
ehe mun have the land, he mun have it for 


0 Car And ſhe, a woman of high ſpirit, on her 


knees, prayed to God that he would puniſh thoſe 
who had thus wr. geen . ber and her 
children. to ruin. 


#4 » + + { 


25 Henry F de the king 8 eldeſt 5 who, 


his great qualifications and experience in civil and 


military affairs, with his hazardous ſervices for the 


honour and defence of his country, no leſs than 


the many public: ſpirited adventures, both to en- 
large and enrich it, teſtified his own merits in di- 
ſtinguiſhing thoſe of fir Walter Ralegh; and, not- 
withſtanding the many little envious detractions of 
ſome undermining courtiers about him, encou- 
raged his epiſtolary addreſſes. to him from the 
Tower, and ſent for his counſel or opinion upon 
ſeyeral emergent occaſions. It was, perhaps, one 
of the brighteſt actions of this prince, that he 
never left importuning the king with the moſt 
perſuaſive ſollicitations, that he would beſtow 
Sherborne upon him, with full deſign to return it 
to its juſt owner, till his majeſty at laſt granted his 
requeſt; but by what cruel fate Ralegh's hopes 
were eclipſed again, and indeed thoſe of the whole 
Kingdom, we ſhall ſuddenly hear. 

In the mean time, we muſt here ae to 
giye et light of that intercourſe which paſſed be- 


ern © the. . Prince n and fir Wan Ra- 
| eg", 
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legh, as thoſe letters and diſcourſes, which he ad- 
dreſſed to his highneſs, and are extant, will af- 
ford ; and firſt, when he found how commendaþly | 
the prince was inclined -to the ſtudies of, naviga- 
tion; how much delighted he was with a view of 
the fleet at Chatham: how inquiſitive, or deſirous 
to inform himſelf, by conſultation with the moſt 
experienced commanders, in the knowledge of 
building ſhips moſt artfully, fitting them out 
moſt commodiouſly, failing them moſt dexterouſ- 
ly, and fighting with them moſt ſucceſsfully, in 
order to execute thoſe great deſigns he had upon 
the Weſt-Indies and Spain itſelf, whenever its 
king ſhould: give cauſe of public hoſtility. Ralegh 
compoſed and communicated to his highneſs _ſe- 
veral treatiſes upon theſe ſubjects. 1 
There is nothing in theſe treatiſes which ſhew 
Ralegh any ways concerned in writing thoſe propo- 
ſitions or arguments for foreign wars, which were 
delivered to prince Henry by ſome of his military 
ſervants, and which were afterwards abſtractedly 
publiſhed, together with an anſwer at large, writ- 
ten, very conformable to the taſte of king James, 
by the learned ſir Robert Cotton; though to the 
firſt edition of this treatiſe, the bookſeller, having 
prefixed fir Walter Ralegh's picture, have miſled 
| ſome writers of his life, careleſly to inſert this 
book into the catalogue of his writings. - 
But Ralegh's pen was ſoon engaged upon a dif. 
ferent ſubject in the prince's ſervice, and by his 
command: for, the firſt overtures of a marriage 
between this prince and the. eldeſt daughter of 
pain being put off, the like motion was now made 
by the Savoyan embaſſador, not only for a mar- 
riage between prince Henry and a daughter of the 
duke of Savoy, but for another, of his ſon Don 


— 
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Philibert, prince of Piedmont, with Princeſs Eli- 
| zaberh, the daughter of England. 

- Ralegh wrote two diſcourſes upon this occaſion ; 
and that he particularly was requeſted by the 
prince to give his opinion of the ſaid offers, ap- 
pears in his introduction to the firſt of thoſe dif. 
courſes, inſcribed to ſome miniſter of ſtate about 
his highneſs ; in which Ralegh has ſo notably diſ- 
covered what a tool for © avarice and ambition 
* moſt of the catholic princes in Europe had made 
<« of this ſacrament of matrimony ; and how noto- 
* * rjouſly the Caſtilians, with thoſe of whom theſe 

4 princes are decſended, have gotten no leſs by 
tc traffick of their marriages, than they have done 
ce by the trade of their Indies.” It ſeems ſurpri- 
ſing, that theſe excellent political diſcourſes were 
never made public, for the inſtruction of our 
ſucceeding princes upon this topic. The ſecond 
of them, upon the match for prince Henry, is 
treated under eight heads: and, in the fourth 

age of it, Ralegh has theſe words: There is a 
“Kind of noble and royal deceiving in marriages 
between great kings and princes; yea, it is, of 
of all others, the faireſt and moſt unſuſpected 
« kind of betraying: it has been as ordinary a- 
„ mong them to adventure or caſt away a daugh- 
<« ter to bring ſome purpoſe to paſs, as at other 
66 times, for ſaving of charges, to make them 
„ nuns.” 

A little farther, having repreſented the duke of 
Savoy ſo tied to the ſee 4 Rome, both by religion 
and intereſt, that he could no more be ſeparated 
and ſubſiſt, than if his ſoul was divided from his 
body, he goes on thus more directly, concerning 
the marriages. What then remains of profit 
eto our prince by this alliance? a. ſum of money, 


0 * a beautiful lady. For beauty (ſays he) it 
© was 
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« was never more cheap in any age; and it is ever 
« better loved in the hope, than when it is had: 
for the million of crowns offered, which makes 


« but two of our ſubſidies,” I ſpeak it confidenly; 


that when thoſe dukes. lords, and great ladies, 


« who will attend the princeſs in her paſſage hi- 
ther, ſhall be all preſented with gifts according 
to their degrees and the king's honour; when 


« the preparations, triumphs, and feaſtings are 


« paid for, there will nothing remain but a great 
© encreaſe of charge, and perchance, a great deal 


« of melancholy. Vat Ir $937 3 TURN 
In his other diſcourſe, on the match that was 
offered for the accompliſhed lady Elizabeth, that 
prince's ſiſter, having copiouſly exemplified, as we 
« have obſerved, what mercenary ſacrifices had 


« been made, by crowned heads, of their chil- 


« dren, in this gr nd market of matrimony z and 


anſwered the objections he foreſaw ſome courtiers, 
devoted to Spain, might make, that ſeeing the 


kings of France, and eſpecially of Spain, had ſo 


often matched themſelves with the dukes of Savoy, 


why ſhould not the king of England alſo accept of 
their alliance? I-23 | 


He proceeds to examine what encreaſe of ho- 
nour and dignity, or what great comfort or con- 


tentment this excellent young princeſs could ex- 
pect or hope for by this match? © For the firſt, 
« to wit, honour and dignity (fays he) as ſhe is 
« born the eldeſt, and now only daughter of one 
* of the mightieſt kings of Chriſtendom, ſo is 
* ſhe thereby of higher place and ſtate, than the 
« wife of a duke of Savoy. Beſides, in her birth 
and blood, both of father and mother, deſcend- 
* ed of ſuch royal races, as Savoy carinot add any 
greater grace or glory to; and by nature and 
education endued with ſuch princely perfections, 
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both of body and mind, as may well deſerve to 
be reputed a worthy ſpouſe for the greateſt mo- 
H narch of Chriſtendom, eſpecially conſidering 
the poſſibilities of a daughter of England, where- 
<« of we had many precedents; and, at this time, 
< is happily manifeſted in the king's majeſty, our 
<< ſovereign, being deſcended of a daughter of 
England; whereby the whole iſland, formerly 


< divided, 1s again now, made one Great-Britain, 


eto the mutual ſtrength of either. Now, to con- 
< fer the poſſibility of ſuch a fortune upon a poor 


* popiſh duke of Savoy, that can return no re- 


* compence of benefit to this ſtate, were greatly 
< for his glory, though little for the advancement 


4 of this noble princeſs, and leſs for the ſafety of 


this kingdom, conſidering the dangers that it 
may draw upon our worthy and magnanimous 
* prince: and the noble duke of York, if the am- 


* bition of this match ſhould tickle the Savoyan 


to look after poſſibilities, wherein they would 
<;want neither means, perſuaſions, nor pardons 
from Rome, to. practiſe any villany in that be- 
© 'half, whereby to benefit or ſtrengthen an appen- 

e dix of Spain, and ſo devoted a ſon to the Ro- 


4% miſh fe. 


For the ſecond, namely, the comfort and 
ce contentment of this worthy: young lady by this 
match, as there is little in appearance preſently, 
Jo there is lefs to be hoped for in the future. 
« For, at firſt, 'ſhe muſt be removed far from her 


* neareſt blood, both by father and mother, in a 


country far eſtranged from our nation, as any 
te part of Chriſtendom, and as far differing from 
«us in religion, as in climate. And, what true 


“ correſpondence, or matrimonial affection, there 


te can be maintained between thoſe perſons, whoſe 
* minds are different, and oppoſite in the religious 
5 is | | points 


* 20 tht 4 q * 
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« doubted. Moreover, it is greatly to be feared, 


« with what ſafety aud ſecurity ſhe can long live 
« free from ſecret practices and treacheries, in a 


« country ſo near the pope's juriſdiction, environ'd 
« with the plots of the jeſuits, who, we ſee, do 
« daily traffick the lives and fortunes of all princes 
« who are not wholly devoted to the Romiſh obe- 
« dience; and therefore, how they will entertain 
« or tolerate the race of our king, were too great 
an error and preſumption to truſt to it; ſo, as 


« when the worthy lady, hereafter by her chil- 


« dren, or otherwiſe, has furniſhed their deſire, 
and fully ſerved their turn, ſhe ſhall be then ei- 
* ther forced to wound her conſcience, by forſaking 


ce her faith, or elſe to undergo the ſcorns and danger 


<« which ſhall be daily caſt upon her and her family, 


« for the exerciſe of her religion. And this alſo we 


* may be well aſſured of, that, if ſhe ſhall have 
any iſſue by the prince of Piedmont, they mult 
all be; bred and brought up contrary to her 
« conſcience, which can be no ſmall grief to a vir- 
« tyous and natural mother, and as little comfort 
to our juſt religious king, their grandfather. 


* Laſtly, the very binding cauſe of amity be- 
c tween, all kings, princes, and ſtates, in their 
e trade and intercourſe of their ſubjects. Now, 
there is not any prince or ſtate of Europe, the 


inland countries of Hungary and Tranſilvania 
c excepted, but the Engliſh have trade withal ; 
(yea, even with the Turk, Barbarian, Perſian, 
and Indians; only with the ſubjects of Savoy, I 


do not know that we have any meddling or in- 
© terchange at all: for the duke has no port, his 


« ditch of Villa-franca excepted, which is only 


from 
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« from; or to tech them, being ſtrangers. And 
<« therefore for his majeſty of England to match 
ce his eldeſt and only daughter with a prince, who 
has his dependance on other. kings; a prince 
«c jeſuited, who can neither head us in time of 
< war, nor trade with us in time of peace; a 
< prince, by the ſituation of his 8 every 
< way unprofitable to us; and that, no leſs peri- 
lous for his majeſty's daughter to live in: I re- 
< ſolve : myſelf, that he is of too excellent a judg- 
ment ever to accept of it, and his honourable 
© council too wiſe and provident to adviſe the Pro- 
< ſecution thereof. 
Now, if his highneſs ſhould be pleaſed to aſk 
my opinion, with what Chriſtian prince he ſhould 
ee match his ſiſter, were it in his own power and 
— choice to make election, I humbly deſire to be 
< excuſed herein; for, would it be become me to 
“ preſume ſo far: 5 It is true, I have heard it, that 
ſome overtures have been made for the prince 
e palatine of the Rhine; certainly he is as well 
<« born as the duke of Savoy, and as free à prince 
« as he is. The nation is faithful; he is of our 
« religion, and by him we ſhall greatly faſten un- 
e to us the Netherlands: and, for the little judg- 
e ment which God has given me, I do prize the 
« alliance of the palatine of the Rhine, and of the 
4 houſe of Naſſau, more than I do the alliance of 
«© teh dukes of Savoy.” Thus ends his diſcourſe 

on the marriage of princeſs Elizabeth. 
What followed was, that about a iveronth 
after the writing of thoſe diſcourſes, the princeſs 
was married to Frederic, elector palatine of the 
4 Rhine, afterwards king of Bohemia; a match 
which might have well anſwered all 'the advan- 
tages expected from it, at leaſt, one that had 
never been attended with ſuch a ſeries of calami- 
| ties, 
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ties, were king James to have been moved, if not 
through honour and power, as a ſovereign, yet 
through nature and affection, as a father, to have 
granted them a ſeaſonable ſupply againſt their 
enemies. h ooo at +; 
As for the prince of Wales, he is ſaid to have 
firſt encouraged the prince elector to attempt] his. 
ſiſter; deſiring more to head an army in Germany, 
then he durſt make ſhew of, and would, no doubt, | 
have. been wouy followed: but alas! that fate, 
which ſo often ſuffers the unworthy to flouriſh, 
deprived this kingdom of prince Henry, in leſs 
than a month after the arrival of the ſaid Elector. 
Some have inſinuated, as if the Spaniards, becauſe 
his highneſs approved Ralegh's diſcourſe touching 
a war with Spain, had a hand in his untimely end; 
alledging, that if Philip the ſecond cut off his 
own. hopeful ſon Charles for but pitying the peo- 
ple of Flanders, it can be no wonder he (or his 
ſon) ſhould promote the deſtruction of a ſtranger, 
who did fo far applaud the advice of, Ralegh, as to 
ſay, No king, but his father, would keep ſuch 
bird Tt 
But, from more inteſtine and unnatural ſources, 
his ſudden death is ſurmiſed by others to have 
ſprung; the diſeaſe being ſo violent, that the 
combat of nature againſt it, in the ſtrength of 
youth (he being almoſt nineteen years of age) laſt- 
ed but few days. Here it is ſomewhat remark- 
able, that after ſir Theodore Mayerne, with Dr. 
Butler, Hamond, and other moſt eminent -phyſi- 
cians, had ufed the utmoſt of their ſkill in vain, 
and had the leaſt hopes imaginable left of the 
prince's recovery, that theſe ſhould be at laſt cen- 


tered in ſome relief that might be had from ſir 


Walter Ralegh, and that a cordial from him (a 
ſtate priſoner) ſhould be ſent for, and, with con- 
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ſent ot approbation, Larrtigiltered, when alt other 
means had failed, and were given over, as we 
may' gather from fir Wilkam Cornwallis, and other 
hiſtorians of thoſe times. As to the effect, tho? 
it came too late, fo that 1 it might rather prolong 
pain'than life for a few hours, and muſt have been 
a kind of miracle to have reſtored one fo far ex- 
hauſted, and on the point of expiring; for he died 
the fame evening, being the ſixth of November, 
75 123 yet, to intelligent readers, it is enough to 
ſhew firſt, what high reputation fir Walter Ralegh's 
medicinal knowledge, through this cordial, had 
now gained, among the moſt ſkillful of the facul- 
; and fecondly, the unſteady and incoherent 
inter which were entertained of one and the 


ſame man's loyalty; that he, who was accuſed: at 


His trial of a plot to extirpate the royal family, 
ſhould yet be fo far relied on as to ſave it, as to 
have the lives firſt of queen Anne, and afterwards 
" 55 Henry, truſted to his ſkill. 
hough there were ſtrong ſuſpicions of the 


princes Bling poiſoned, the phyficians-that attend- 
ed him gave it under their hands, that he died of 
a ſtrong malignant fever, after they had anato- 

mized him to amuſe the world (fays: a certain 


wtiter) and clear the ſuſpicion of poiſon, as if no 
venom. could: procure the like effects; while the 
king, to diſpel the clouds of ſorrow, commanded 
that no man ſhould appear at court in mourning. 
Whatever was the cauſe of this excellent 
ince's death, Ralegh had no common ſhare in 


the loſs of him; his highneſs having, but a few 
months before he died, obtained Sherborne, with 


intention to return it him, as is already obſerved; 
and, we are further informed, that king James, to 
ſatisfy his favourite Car, who was now viſcount 


3 gave him, inſtead thereof, twenty-five 
thouſand 
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thouſand pounds in money: ſu far was:the:orown 


from gaining by this purchaſe. But now after 
the prinee's death, this Rocheſter got / Sherborne 1 
of the king again; however, as ſome kind of 
amends, his majeſty, we are told by Ralegh him 8 
ſelf; alſo, gave his wife and ſon eight thouſand 
pounds for the ſaid eſtatdt mee. 
But, as Ralegh has been occaſionally mentioned 
in the character of an author, it is high time he 
ſhould be conſidered more particularly in that 
light; which cannot in any place more properly be 
Fits than in this 8 of his life, — — 
moſt of his works were written. Here then we 
are arrived at that part of his ſtory wherein he will 
appear rather a collegian than a captive; a ſtudent 
in a library, than a priſoner in the Tower. 
On this occaſion, we cannot but reflect, how 
well ſuch productions, in ſuch a ſituation! ſuch 
ſpacious exerciſes of genius, in ſuch a contracted 
ſtate, will prove, that, though the ſoul of man, 
by a fly, or a hair, may be ſeparated from the 
body, tyranny itſelf cannot confine it to the body; 
and, at the ſame time, how trifling a calamity con- 
finement muſt be to thoſe who have well employed 
their liberty! Some men, impatient under ſo many 
years reſtraint, would have pined obſcurely away 
by deſpair; and others, with rage, have made their 
bonds more galling: but Ralegh, as in many other 
diſaſters, ſo in this, has left us an example of an 
heroic mind. In him we may obſerve there is no 
levelling a ſublime ſpirit with the ſubalterns of 
nature: preſs it on one part, it will ftill riſe in 
another; and be like ſome hardy plants we have Fo 
ſeen, whoſe heads will ſhoot forth and flouriſh in 
the ſight. of mankind, though their roots are cloſely | 
fettered in walls of ſtone, - | 57) 4 x 
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then ES they;-who-in their youth have . | 
| & | Happy eines wich knowledge, and at- 
tained: to ſuch a knowledge of literature, that, 
whereſoever they are driven by the perſecutions of 
power; they can make the contemplation of wiſdom 
deguile the ſenſe of their ſufferings! Who, out of 
the moſt prevailing examples in all ages, of pa-. 
' tience and prudenc in all exigences, can ſet them: 
ſelves leſſons of fortitude, and taſks of imitations! 
Who can, out of the misfortunes of others, extract 
conſolations for themſelves; or- partake in their 
proſperity, and make it tributary to their own 
contentment! Such carry with them an infallible, 
an undeprivable ſolace; which can relieve them 
in poverty with ineſtimable treaſure, and confer on 
them in priſon an intellectual liberty: for the mul- 
titudes of anxieties which ſurprize illiterate and 
uncultivated minds, even in the midſt of the moſt . 
ſplendid affluence or adulation, are.inacceffible to 
them, under the * clouds of indigence or 
repraach. | 
That Ralegh. in his early days, attained to ſuch 
a taſte of letters as all his ſucceeding avocations 
could never remove, and which proved not only 
an ornament to, thoſe his earlier and happier days, 
but a relief in his age and afflictions, even fo as to 
render him, under his darker fortunes and condi- 
tion, more illuſtrious than he was in his brighteſt 
proſperity, may appear by a ſurvey of his writings 
from the juvenile productions of his pen, to the 
more numerous and mature offsprings of his n 
confinement. 5 | 
As for the . of his AY we ſhall 
barely enumerate them. The moſt remarkable 
are his poem on Gaſcoign's -Steel-glaſs; The Ex- 
cuſe, The Silent Lover; 3. The Anſwer to M arloe's 
Paſtoral ; 
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Paſtoral ; with his poem of Cynthia, and two more 
on Spenſer's Fairy Queen. There is a fatirical 
Elegy on the death of the treaſurer Cecyl, earl of 
Saliſbury, written within this 2 likewiſe 
aſcribed to him; and. we have ſtill three pieces 
more of his poetry written afterwards, and but a 
ſhort time before his death. Theſe are of a folemn . 
nature; as his Pilgrim, his Epigram in Alluſion 
to the Snuff of a Candle. Laſtly; A Divine Stanza, 
which is called his Epitaph. ' © . 
But thoſe more continued compoſitions, which 
were the reſult of experience and obſervation in his 
ſeveral public profeſſions or engagements of life, 
will, perhaps, firſt demand our obſervation ; ſuch 
as relate to his character as a warrior, a failor, a 
_ diſcoverer of unknown countries, and a politician 
verſed in the intereſt of nations and the arts of go- 
vernment. Among theſe, we may firſt mention 
his military diſcourſes ; and theſe concern either a 
defence of England in particular, or contain general 
arguments and examples of the cauſes and reaſons 
of war among mankind. On the former ſubject, 
he ſeems to have drawn up ſeveral remonſtrances 
which are but ſparingly and ſlowly come to light: 
however, from what has before been obſerved, of 
his having had a prineipal hand in the determina- 
tions of the grand council of war, for putting the 
nation in arms when it was under immediate appre- 
henſions of the Spaniſh invaſion, there is ge 
reaſon to believe he was alſo author of a treatiſe, 
containing notes of direction for ſuch defence of 
the kingdom; written three years before, when 
the ſaid enemies were beginning to ſhew their 
deſigns. To this treatiſe was alſo joined A Direc- 
tion for the beſt and moſt orderly Retreat of an 
Army, whether in Campaign or Strazrs: and theſe 


were then preſented in M. S. to the privy-council. 
c © Herein 
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Herein, one advice is, fince frontier forces 
are unlikely to prevent an enemy from landing, 
that, if they ſhould land, through the deficiency or 
abſence of our ſhipping (for this is the force Ra. 


legh was ever for having firft uſed againſt ſuch 
foreign invaſions) it were better, by driving or 


clearing the country of proviſions, and temporiſing 
to endeayour at growing ſtronger, and renderin 

the enemy weaker, than to hazard all by a confuſed 
and diſorderly deſcent of the-populace to oppoſe 
the firſt landing, as their cuſtom heretofore was. 
But this, chiefly among the ſaid reaſons and poſi- 
tions, for preventing an invading enemy, was a 
little before the approach of the Spaniſh armada 


oppugned by Thomas Gibbes, eſq. muſter-maſter- 


general of her majeſty's forces in the Low-Coun- 

tries, in A Diſcourſe of the Beſt Order for repulſing 

a foreign Force, &c. which he then exhibited in 
- BY „ 

This produced an anſwer, which, having been 
found in an old manuſcript copy among others of 
fir Walter Ralegh's diſcourſes, has lately been pub- 
liſhed; and which, by ſeveral circumſtances therein, 


agreeing with many in his life, as well as with 


ſeveral orders in the aforeſaid council of war, ſeveral 
paſſages in his Hiſtory of the World, and his other 


_ writings, offers many reaſons to believe it wa 
_ written by him. 3 . 


But, if we would ſee his opinion upon this ſub- 
ject in a more extenſive and univerſal manner, it 


muſt be in his Diſcourſes of the Original and Fun- 


damental Cauſe of Natural and Neceſſary, Arbr 
trary and Cuſtomary, Holy and Civil Wars; 
which, though alſo publiſhed ſeveral years after 
his death, have ſufficient marks of genuineſs upon 


them. 4 
There 
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| "There are other writings. of his beſides, which 
relate to this topic; but, as war in them js treated 
of ſubordinately, and rather with reſpect to ſome 
national advantages, where with it might have been 
maintained againſt our enemies, as the poſture of 
affarirs then was, or the perſonal behaviour of ſome 
particular men, ſo we may think it more proper 
to ſpeak of them under ſuch diviſions. 117 
Among theſe, that which admits of his maritime 
diſcourſes, may not perhaps he leaſt obſervable, 
being a ſubject ſeldom handled by men of ſuch 
learning and experience, yet of ſuch importance 
to a people in our ſituation : and under this head, 
that which ſhould here be perhaps firſt ſpoken of, 
though indeed one of the laſt pieces he wrote in 
this ſtate of durance, 1s, his Diſcourſe of the -In- 
vention of Shipping, &c. wherein he treats of 
the uſe, defects, and improvements thereof; the 
ſtrength and deficiency of the ſea- forces of England, 
France, Spain, and Venice, with five cauſes of the 
riſe of the Hollanders. His encouragement of a 
mutual friendſhip between them and England, as 
alſo of the Newcaſtle trade. 1 RN 
This might lead us more particularly to his ex- 
cellent Obſervations and Notes concerning the 
Royal Navy and Sea Service, which he dedicated 
to the prince of Wales, as is before mentioned; 
therefore all we need obſerve more of it in this 
place is, that herein he diſcourſes under diſtinct 
heads, of the officers of the navy; of ſome errors 
to be reformed in ſhip- building; and others, in 
harbouring and manning the fleet; of ſurcharging 
them with great ordnance; the defects in ſheathing 
and calking ; the abuſes in victualling; inconve- 
niency of the cook-rooms, of muſtering and preſs-- 
ing mariners ; of arms and amunition; and, laſtly, 
of captains to ſerve in his majeſty's ſhips. _ 
| 8 2 the 
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the ſecond head, of chapter, in this tract, agrees 
his letter to prince Henry before ſpoken of, con- 
cerning the model of a ſhip : and in his Introduc- 
tlon to the ſaid Obſervations, as was alſo ſaid, our 
author mentions, A Diſcourſe of a Maritimal 

Voyage, with the Paſſages and Incidents therein, 
which he had formerly written to that prince. 

This, if it is now in beings muſt, 1 think, remain 
ſtill in manuſcript. 

This may lead us to fuch of his diſcourſes as re- 

reſent this art in execution, particularly thoſe two 
gallant naval actions wherein fir Richard Greenvil 
loſt his life, and himſelf won a moſt ſignal victory, 
of which his own pen has preſerved the faithful 
memorials in his Report of the Truth of the Fight 
about the Iſles of Azores, and his Epiſtolary Ac- 
count of the Action at Cadiz. 

Nor did his care terminate in the beſt advice for | 
the regulation and maintainance of our ſhipping, | 
or in recording ſome of the moſt-notable atchieve- 
- ments performed by it, but extended to the choice 

and reparation of the moſt convenient harbours 

for their reception; and that not only [by his 
| ſpeeches in parhament, as we have already ſeen, 
but alſo by a memorial he preſented to queen 

Elizabeth, touching the port of Dover in particu- 
lar; declaring how honourable. and profitable to 
her majeſty, how neceſſary and commodious for 
the realm, the rebuilding it would be; with the 
leaſt expenſive and moſt perfect manner of perform- 
ing the lame. 

But, if we advance to his more 8 purſuits 
and performances relating to that topick, they will 
lead us into a new geography, into diſcoveries 
and deſcriptions of unknown countries, with the 
voyages which himſelf and others under his charge 


and directions mals to that purpoſe: and l 
this 


W 
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this head would fall thoſe papers and diſcourſes of 
his, concerning the diſcovery, plantation and ſet- 
tlement of Virginia, which were in the poſſeſſion 
of fir Francis Walſingham, as was obſerved before; 
but whether now recoverable I know not, nor what 
js become of his Treatiſe of the Weſt-Indies, which 
ſeems to have been a very comprehenſive work, by 
the ſhort ſketch himſelf has given of its contents 
before quoted. = 
Better luck ſeems to have befallen his writings 
upon Guiana; for we have at leaſt four of his diſ- 
_ courſes on that country extant, though they, pro- 
bably, are not all he writ thereon ; as, firſt, his 
Conſiderations on the Voyage for Guiana, which 
has never appeared in print: ſecondly, his Dife 
covery of the large, rich, and beautiful Empire 
of Guiana; which he printed himſelf: thirdly, his 
Journal of the ſecond Voyage to Guiana ; which 
remains ſtill in manuſcript, and perhaps ſhould do 
ſo, it being unfiniſhed and full of hin ſeeming . 
to contain only notes and obſervations for his own 
memory, when he ſhould have leiſure at his return 
into England to digeſt and fill up the particulars in 
. continued diſcourſe: accordingly it ſeems to have 
{:;pplied him with materials when he wrote his Apo- 
!ogy for the ſaid Voyage. 1 
After his writings, becoming the character of an 
able commander both by ſea and land, if we con- 
ſider him as an author, in the civil or political ca- 
pacity, we ſhall find him there alſo no leſs eminent; 
we ſhall behold him in this light, no leſs qualified 
to govern nations, than, in the other, to conquer 
and defend them. Some of his compoſitions, 
under this diſtribution, are of a general nature; 
as that called The Seat of Government, ſhewing it 
to be upheld by the two great pillars of civil juſtice 
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and martial policy; and how this is framed out of 


the huſbandmen, merchants, and gentry of the 
realm. The reſt of theſe ranks or degrees he calls 
the fruit trees of the kingdom ; or, thoſe who 
gather the honey, yet hardly enjoy the wax; and 
as theſe feed; the ſecond fort enrich it; nouriſhing 


' ſuch trades as have aſſiſted our kings with great 


ſums of money, and great fleets, upon occaſion; 
while the third ſort, our gentry, he calls the gar- 
riſons of good order throughout the realm; or 
means rather they have been, or ſhould be ſuch, 
more than they were in theſe latter times, to agree 
with a note he has elſewhere dropt upon them. 
But this little eſſay appears, by one expreſſion to- 


- wards the concluſion, mentioning ſomething to be 
hereafter proved which is not, to be no more than 


a fragment. The like we apprehend of his Obſer- 


vations concerning the Cauſes of the Magnificency 
and Opulency of Cities, from a word in the very 


firſt paragraph, referring to ſuch people as ſeem | 


to have been before mentioned. Though, in the 


main, this is a general diſcourſe, it bears ſome par- 
ticular references to a rude and barbarous people; 
and might poſſibly be the reſult of ſuch conſidera- 

tions as muſt have engaged his mind, when thoſe 
propoſitions were on foot for founding the city of 
Ralegh in Virginia, as was before intimated. In 
this little eſſay, after having ſpoken of the means 
to civilize and reform ſuch a people, he proceeds, 
under diſtinct heads, to treat of the beſt ſituations 
of cities for ſafety and plenty ; of the multitude of 
inhabitants, religion, academies, - courts of juſtice, 
artificers, privileges and triumphs ; ſo concludes 
with thoſe three cauſes of confirming a city in her 


greatneſs, juſtice, peace and plenty. 


Of a more extenſive nature ſtill, is that treatiſe 
we have of his, called Maxims of State; being 2 
| e- 


methodical compendium of government in all or 
moſt of its forms and branches; with many of its 
chapters analytically digeſted for the ſake of bre- 
vity and perſpicuity, Herein having explained and - 
| defined the words government, policy, ſtate, and 
the other office of ſovereignty, he proceeds to di- 
ſtinguiſh the ſeveral ſorts of monarchy, ariſtocracy, 
free ſtate, tyranny, oligarchy, and commonwealth. 
Then of the founding a ſtate, with its' parts, and 
of preſerving it under thoſe ſeveral forms, by my- 
ſteries or ſophiſms, rules or actions. Laſtly, the 
converſion of ſtates, general and particular, by 
foreign invaſion, domeſtic ſedition, or alteration 
without violence. „ 
Thus ends this treatiſe; to which is joined, as 
a kind of corollary for the better uſe of the book, 
two or three paſſages in the ſtory of David; from 
whence an inference is drawn, That old age is not 
always unfit for government; and alſo a defence 
of that prince for marrying Abiſhag: ſo cloſes 
with a portrait of political nobility, in the ſtory of 
Adonijah aſpiring to the kingdom; with obſerva- 
tions of the marks to diſcern ſuch practices; and 
another of the political prince, in a 3 example 
of the ſaid king David; who, though aged, de- 
ſerted, and rebelled againſt by many of his nobles, 
ſtirred up himſelf to public action, and thereby 
 ſhewed his vigour and ſufficiency to manage the af. 
fairs of his kingdom. „ 

Herewith may be mentioned that larger treatiſe 
bordering upon theſe ſubjects, which is called The 
Arts of Empire, &c. but handled in a different 
manner. It is divided into twenty-ſix chapters, 
defining public weals, and differences of ſove- 
reignty; more particularly the three kinds of mo- 
narchy, and how to perpetuate them. Alſo of 
councils and counſellors, officers, commiſſioners, 
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* EY and miniſters of ſtate, Of juſtice, | 
- treaſure and war. Of neighbouring princes. The 


character of an excellent prince. Art of ruling, 


Of princely authority, power, and force. Of con- 


ſpiracy and treaſon, public hatred, diffidence and 


diſſimulation. Of war, defenſive and invaſive, 
law of arms, ſoldiers and their diſcipline. Of 
generals and commanders, councils of war, direc- 


tions tactic and ſtratagemic; with advice how to 
make an honourable peace. Of civil-war, with the 
cauſes and remedies of jt. And the two laſt chap- 
ters contain a collection of political obſervations, 


and maxims of ſtate; or prudential grounds and 
polemical precepts, concerning all ſtates and forms 


of policy, &c. confirmed by ſelect narrations and 


hiſtorical precepts. 


But if we deſcend to thoſe rolitical writings of 
our author, which were occaſionally compoſed; 


and with more particular regard to the exigents of 


ſtate in his own, time, through the virtues of a 
penetrating eye into the drifts of every neighbour- 
ing nation, and a conſtant attachment to the ſecu- 


rity and intereſt of his own; we ſhall find them 


ſtill more numerous: and theſe, as they moſt of 
them have a ſpecial regard to Spain, might pro- 
ceed from the perfect knowledge he had of that 
kingdom, and its tyrannical practices. One in- 
ſtance hereof we have in that diſcourſe of The 
Spaniard's Cruelties to the Engliſh in Havanna; 
which is aſcribed to fir Walter Ralegh, with other 
tracts, in a volume among che manuſcripts of a late 
perſon of honour. _. 

His many other obſervations of this kind might 
well produce his Conſultation about the Peace with 
Spain, and our protecting the Netherlands; as 


alſo that other treatiſe, How War may be made 


with Spain and the Indies. Directions for ſuch an 
| ef- 
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enterprize may be eaſily preſumed to haye been 
effectually enough given by the ſame hands that 
compoſed, The preſent State of Spain, with a moſt 
accurate Account of his Catholic Majeſty's Power 


and Riches : alſo the Names and Worth of the ; 


moſt conſiderable Perſons in that Kingdom. 

It was this intimate knowledge he had of the 
ſtate of all European princes, which ſo well quali- 
fied him to give the approved. advice he did in 
thoſe two diſcourſes he wrote upon The Match 
propounded by the Savoyan, between the lady 
Elizabeth and the prince of Piedmont : and that 
between prince Henry of England and a ras, 6 
of Savoy; of which we have ſeveral manuſcript 
copies, and, as ſome aſſert, the original alſo ex- 
tant, | 1 au 
The ſame knowledge likewiſe enabled him ſo 
dexterouſly to oppoſe the corrupt doctrines and 
pernicious deſigns of the papiſts, in his Dialogue 
between a Jeſuit and a Recuſant; ſhewing how 
dangerous their Principles are to Chriſtian Princes. 
Another excellent tract we have of his in this 
way of writing 1s, his Dialogue between a Coun- 
ſellor of State and a Juſtice of Peace; better _ 
known in the printed copies by the title of his 
Prerogative of Parliaments ; dedicated, with a 
true and generous ſpirit of wifdom and loyalty, to 
king James. - F; ® 

Theſe two dialogues will give a perfect taſte of 
our author's manner in theſe his leſſer compoſitions, 
and are anſwerable to the character before delivered 
of his Conſultation about the Peace, above- men- 
tioned. „ 5 | | 
The laſt tract we have to ſpeak of under this par- 
tition, except perhaps a ſhort unprinted Diſcourſe 
of the Words L.aw and Right, alſo aſcribed to him, 

and to be found in the Aſhmolean library, is * 
: 2 
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_ titled, Obſervations couching g Trade and Com- 
merce with the Hollanders, and other N ations, as 
it was preſented to king James; wherein it is 
proved, that our Sea and Ld Commodities ſerve 
to enrich and ſtrengthen other Countries againſt 
our own. But there are reaſons to doubt whether 
| fir Walter Ralegh was the author of this treatiſe. 
Theſe we ſhall divide. but into two parts, and 
then, perhaps, one of them may be beſt compre- 
hended under the topic of philoſophy. To this 
head belongs, by its ſubject, that ſhort treatiſe 
of the ſoul, aſcribed to fir Walter Ralegh; of which 
there is a copy preſerved among the Aſhmolean 
manuſcripts. We have in print another treatiſ 
which may be ranked in the fame claſs, being 
built on the doctrine of Pyrrho the Greek philo- 
ſopher, entitled, Sir Walter Ralegh's Sceptick or 
Specilations.” T his doctrine, ſhewing how much 
may be faid for and againſt. the ſame things, ſuch 
an ingenious exemplification of it as this little tract 
contains, may, if diſcreetly uſed, prevent many 
raſh, dogmatical determinations, and inure us to 
a wary or prudent ſuſpenſe of judgment : for the 
ſceptie, as our author deſcribes him, does neither 
affirm or deny any poſition, but doubts it, and 
oppoſes reaſons againſt that which is affirmed or 
denied, to juſtify his not conſenting ; becauſe he 
may report how things appear, but whether they 
are ſo he knows not. 

This little tract, as it is here indo; relates 
chiefly to our Enes; but another we have. upon 
a more dignified topic, as concerning our man- 
ners, or virtues and vices ; therefore What might 
be more particularly ſubdivided under the diſtinc- 
tion of Moral Philoſophy ; and it 1s called, In- 
ftrucions to. his Son and Poſterity. A treatiſe 
well becoming an author, who had ſeen the world 
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in ſo many climates, and life in ſo. many changes. 
It is written in a perſpicuous ſtyle, with forcible 
arguments, and on the moſt practical ſubjects. . _ 
All the other works aſcribed to fir Walter Ra- 
legh, which bear any affinity with this claſs, are 
two manuſcripts, which might be diſtinguiſhed un- 
der the branch of Natural Philoſophy. 88 
Ihe firſt is his Treatiſe of Mines, and the Trial 
of Minerals; a ſubject on which he very probably 
might write, both from his own obſervations in 
the Weſt- Indies, and thoſe _—_— he might 
alſo have in his native country of Devon, with his 
brother fir Adrian Gilbert, who firſt, in queen 
Elizabeth's reign, begun to work the long neg- 
lected mines in Comb-Martin (whence king Ed- 
ward III. had ſupplied his wars againſt France) and 
was followed by fir Beavis Bulmer, who from thoſe 
mines recovered a great quantity of ſilver, out of 
which he cauſed two maſſy goblets to be made; 
one whereof was preſented to the earl of Bath; 
and the other, weighing one hundred and thirty- 
ſeven ounces, to the lord- mayor of London, in the 
thirty-fifth year of the queen's reign. So that what 
Cicero ſays to his friend of this iſland, that it 
yielded not a drachm of that metal, was falſe in 
Ralegh's time, and what he could not be ſure was 


true in his own. 
The ſecond manuſcript is Sir Walter Ralegh's 
Collection of Chymical and Medicinal Receipts for 
fixing mereury, preparing antimony, and for the 
cure of ſeveral Diſeaſes. His application to ſtudies 
of this kind, may perhaps be ſomewhat account- 
able from the patronage which it appears he had 
| ſhewn to John Heſter, the famous chymiſt, with 
the converſation there might probably paſs between 
them, and the knowledge he had learned from the 
Guianians of curing all manner of poiſon, &c. 
| | | Ie 
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It is apparent that he beſtowed ſome portion of his 
time upon the uſe of Lembicks and crucibles while 
he was in the Tower, and ſeems to have had a 
kind of laboratory there for his ſaid operations 
How elaborately ſoever many of theſe pieces are 
allowed by others to have been written, our author 
looked upon them but as little excurſions, or fal- 
lies, as he calls them, from his grand labour, I 
mean that ocean of hiſtory, wherein he has outdone 
all that went before him, and given ſuch lights to 
futurity as muſt ever be grateful. A voyage 
<« which, if begun even in the dawn of his day, 
< when the light of knowledge firſt broke out upon 
<« his younger years, and before any wound re- 
& ceived, either from Fortune or Time, he might 
yet well have doubted (as he obſerves himſelf) 
c that the darkneſs of age and death would have 
„ overtaken him long before the performance.” 
But being undertaken as it was, in the evening of 
a tempeſtuous life, a life ſo far run out in travels 
and purſuits of ſuch oppoſite nature; for one un- 
der the ſoul- piercing privations of honour, for- 
tune, freedom! One buried alive! to attempt 
ſuch a univerſal revival of the dead! And, while 
his body laboured under all thoſe preſſures, for his 
brain to be deliverd of. that Minerva, as a cer- 
- tain author calls it, his Hiſtory of the World! is 
an example that might puzzle ſuch an hiſtorian 
even as Ralegh himſelf to parallel. For, begin- 
ning at the creation, he has given us the ſubſtance 
of Hiſtory down to the end of the ſecond Macedo- 
nian war. . e 
Thus having reviewed the three firſt monarchies 
of the world, he leaves Rome in the fourth, tri- 
umphant, about a century and a half before the 
birth of Chriſt, comprehending a period of near 
four thouſand years, Fo: _ 
| This 
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This work was divided by our author into five 
books, who annexed to it a very copious and uſe- 
ful chronological table: and it was, with the fur- 
ther decorations of maps, tables of genealogy, &c, 
| publiſhed in the month of April, juſt before the 

meeting of the parliament, in a large volume, 

folio, 1614. The approbation it has met with 
ſince the author's death, has been fo univerſal, 
that if they are different editions of the book to 
which we may ſee different dates printed, we may 
venture to ſay, no work of any author in England 
has been ſo often reprinted that is of equal ſize and 
_ antiquity. The ſeveral characters and commen- 
dations which have been beſtowed on this hiſtory, 
as well by miſcellaneous writers, who have fre- 
quently quoted it with great deference and reſpect, 

as by hiſtorians and critics, who have cloſely traced 
aad thoroughly examined it; and as well in verſe 
as proſe, would be too numerous to be here inſerted, 
could they be recovered. 

He took no ordinary care-to deſerve theſe enco- 
miums ; for, beſides his own learning, knowledge, 
and judgment, which many would have thought 

ſufficient for any undertaking, he, with that cau- 

tion wherewith we have beheld ſo many others of 

his great enterprizes tempered, would ſuffer no 

part of this hiſtory to paſs his own hand, before 
ſome of the moſt able ſcholars, whom he aſſembled, . 
it ſeems, for this purpoſe, had debated the parts 
he was moſt doubtful of, and they moſt converſant 
in, before him. Thus in the Moſaic and Oriental 
antiquities, or fainter and more remote footſteps 
of time, he would ſometimes conſult the learned 
Dr. Robert Burhill. In all parts of chronology, 
geography, and other branches of mathematical 
ſcience, he wanted not the opinions of the learned 
Hariot, and the earl of Northumberland's three 
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magi, E neighbours in the Tower; and, 


wherever he ſcrupled any thing in the phraſe or 
— zurate and ingenious 

fir John Hoſkyns, ſome time alſo reſident in theſe 

confines; who viewed and reviewed the ſaid hiſtory, 
as we are told, before it went to the preſs; and 
whom Ben Johnſon, proud of calling others his 
ſons, could 2 that humour in calling father. 

Thus having ſpared no labour, and neglected 


no means to bring this work to the perfection 
wherein we behold it, it is no wonder that ſome 


ſcribler or other ſnould, upon finding it ſo univer- 
fally read, endeayour to. raiſe himſelf a little profit 
or credit from it, by pretending that the world 


needed an abridgment of its hiſtory, as if that 


wherewith ſir Walter Ralegh has preſented us, 


either is, or was intended for any thing more. But 


this more ſpecious kind of detraction meeting with 
no countenance, the author of it threw out another, 
of animadverſions upon this hiſtory ; but as inſig- 


nificant, and no leſs diſregarded than. the - other, 


being agreeable to that unhappy ſpirit of contra- 
diction which ever harraſſed him to oppoſe the 
greateſt writers in his time. 1 

But what is more conſiderable concerning this 


hiſtory, is, whether our author ever continued it 
down to his own times; and whether, on ſome 


pretence, that this firſt part did not meet with 
encouragement, he ever deſtroyed the ſaid conti- 
nuation himſelf, as we have it in the mouths of 


every body when they ſpeak of him, but in the 


belief of nobody who knows any thing of his ſtory 


or his character. All that he ſays himſelf, in the 


leaſt, glancing this way, is firſt in his Preface, 
That he propoſed to confine his diſcourſe with this 


our renowned iſle of Great-Britain ; and, that he 
forbears to promiſe a ſecond or third volume, which 


he 
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he intends, if he firſt receives grace and good ac- 
ceptance, for that which is already done may be 
thought enough and too much. Laſtly, 'in the 
concluſion of the hiſtory he ſays, © Whereas, this 
e book by the title calls itſelf. The Firſt Part of 
ce the General Hiſtory of the World, implying a 
cc ſecond and third volume, which I alſo intended 
« and have hewn out; beſides many diſcourage- 
« ments perſuading my ſilence, it has pleaſed God 
cc to take that glorious prince out of the world to 
« whorn they were directed; whoſe unſpeakable 
and never-enough lamented loſs, has taught me 
c to ſay with Job, Verſa eſt in luctum cithera 
« mea, & organum meum in vocem flentium,” “ 
From hence it ſeems plain enough, that our 
author had only ſome plan, ſor perhaps a few rough 
draughts of ſome ſucceeding parts of the hiſtory at 
this time drawn up, and that he was diſcouraged _ 
from making any further progreſs in them. Al- 
lowing. his mind might change, and there was 
time enough to finiſh the remaining volumes be- 
tween this year and that of his death, which is 
ſcarcely allowable: yet, as we know how moſt of 
that time was employed by him, it will admit of 
no room for any ſuch performance: for, in 1615, 
the year which followed that wherein he publiſhed 
his hiſtory, two at leaſt of his moſt elaborate tracts 
| beforementioned were written. The ſame year he 
was alſo buſy in writing letters, and making other 
intereſt for his releaſement, which he obtained be- 
fore it-was quite expired. . 
Alfter this, it will no leſs appear that he made 
himſelf too eminently the ſubject of modern hiſtory, 
to be any further an author of ancient. There is, 
indeed, a little intimation of the deſign he had 
upon ſome ancient part of our Engliſh ' hiſtory, 
preſerved in a letter of his own, written, it ſeems, 
WE 72 | though 
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|. * thoughnindated, before his great work was pub. 
44 liſhed. to that acquaintance, Whoſe library Was 
amoſtlikely to accommodate him with thoſe un- 
k common books which he wanted for his purpoſe, 
Ti letter is as follows: ͤ⸗/ñ „% 


\ 


. 


= IF you have any of thefe old Books, or an 
. manuſcripts wherein I may find any of our Britift 
* antiquities; if you pleaſe to, lend them me for a 
« little while, I will fafely reſtore them, and think 
Syn myſelf much beholden unto you: or if you have 
« any old French hiſtory, wherein our nation is 
« mentioned ; or any elſe, in what language ſo- 
« eyer.” So ſubſcribes himſelf, _ Fes Wars. 


*.Sjz:RoperT Corron, m.. 
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e. Your poor Friend, 
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le uſe of theſe books was to continue his General 

Hiſtory, or furniſh him upon ſome more particular 

ſubjeck; however, we may incline with the writer 

of 5 Robert Cotton's life to the former opinion: 

and as for the reaſons of one ingenious autfior, why 

fir Walter Ralegh was the moſt proper perſon to 

write the Hiſtory of his own Time; and the opi- 

nion of another, That his admirable performance, 

already publiſhed, ſufficiently ſnews, that if he 

attempted The Hiſtory of his own Country, or his 

own Times, he would have excelled even Livy or 
Thucidydes; and that The Annals of Queen 

Elizabeth, by his pen, without diminiſhing from 
4 rhe ſerious and judicious Camden, had been the 
„ brighteſt ee her reign; and would have tranſ- 

„ mitted his hiſtory as. the ſtandard of our language 
even to the preſent age. W 
n TT Theſe 


But this does not ſufficiently aſſure us, whether 
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+» Theſe are ſtill' no affirmatives that he finiſhed 
fuch a ſecond part: ſo that his own. intimations in 
the firſt part, reſerved and inconcluſive as they are, 
"ſeem to have been the only foundation of that trite 
ſtory, That ſir Walter Ralegh, a few days before 
his death, ſent: for Walter Burre, the bookſeller 
who had printed his. firſt volume, and taking him 
by the hand, aſked him, How that work of his 
had fold ? who anſwered, So ſlowly that it had un- 
done him. Hereupon Ralegh, ſtepping to his 
deſk, reached out the other part of his hiſtory, 
which he had brought down to the times he lived 
in; then ſaying with a ſigh, © Ah! friend, has 
the firſt part undone thee ? the ſecond volume 
e ſhall undo no more; this ungrateful world is 
« unworthy of it ;” fo ſtept to the fire, threw it in, 
and ſet his foot on it till it was conſumed. 
But, as we obſerved. before; Ralegh had no 
leiſure to finiſh ſuch a ſecond part of his hiſtory 
down to the preſent time. In the next place, it is 
no ways probable that he, who, in regard to the 
firſt part, could follow the rule of Seneca; that 
he, who having ſatisfied his own conſcience, could 
diſregard the cenſure of others, ſhould facrifice ſo 
great a part of his labours, or any part, in ſuch a 
raſh and inconſiderate manner, to the ſudden re- 
preſentations of a bookſeller, within three years after 
the firſt ; and, laſtly, the firſt man we can meet 
with Who reports the ſame, is a trifling and ſuperfi- 
cial writer, who produces no authority for his aſſer- 
tion. E „ „ 
As to the unfiniſhed parts he might have of ſuch 
a continuation, to admit that they were thus de- 
ſtroyed would, by no means, agree with an account 
we have more ſatisfactorily atteſted of that great 
quantity there was in being of fir Walter Ralegh's 
unprinted writings ſeveral years after his death : 
Ws Is * 4 3 
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for we are aſſured, That the famous Mr. Hamden, 
a little before the civil wars, was at the charge of 
tranſcribing three thouſand, four hundred and fifty. 
two ſheets of fir Walter Ralegh's manuſcripts, 
Yet what is become ſof this treaſure now, is not 
eaſy to determine: for, if we ſuppoſe that Mr. 
Hamden would not be at the trouble and charge of 
tranſcribing any of our author's writings which 
had then been printed; and grant that all of his, 
which have been printed ſince that time, as well as 
all we can hear lof remaining in MS. which are 
allowed to be his, were part of that collection or 
quantity, they will not, both joined together, as 
might be computed from what is 3 of 
them, amount to a fourth part thereof, though we 
ſhould admit two or three pieces more, alſo aſcribed 
to him, which have not yet been named, and hap- 
pen to fall under his hiſtorical diviſion. - 
The firſt of them is called, A notable and me- 
morable Story of the cruel War between the Car- 
» thaginians and their own Mercenaries; gathered 
out of Polibius and other authors, by that famous 
hiſtorian fir Walter Ralegh. The other two pieces 
might ſeem to fall within the intended continuation 
of his Univerſal Hiſtory; but the firſt of them, 
called, The Life and Death of Mahomet ; The 
Conqueſt of Spain; together with the Riſing and 
Ruin of the Saracen Empire, aſcribed to fir Walter 
Ralegh near twenty years after his death, by the 
bookſeller who dedicated it to his fon, is, except 
a few leaves concerning Mahamet, no more than 
a tranſlation of an epitome made by ſome ignorant 
Spaniſh author, chiefly from what one of his own 
fabulous countrymen had written of a fictitious 
prince named Jacob Almanſor. 


The other piece is ſtiled, An Introduction to a 
Breviary of the Hiſtory of England; with the 
| Reign 
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Reign of King William I. entitled the Conqueror, 


written by fir Walter Ralegh. It was near four- 


ſcore years after his death betore this was publiſhed. 
Yet there are ſeveral old manuſcript copies of ir 
in the libraries of the curious, which entitle him 
the author of it; but it was written at leaſt two 
years before he publiſhed his Hiſtory of the World, 
becauſe it was inſcribed to a perſon who died fo 
long before the ſaid publication, in theſe words : 
« ] intend, by the help of God, and your further- 


« ance, right noble earl of Saliſbury, to write a 


« brief hiſtory of England, from William the Friſt, 


entitled the Conqueror, to the end of queen 


« Elizabeth, of perpetual memory.” But, by 
the time his Hiſtory of the World was finiſhed, he 
| was, as we have obſerved, alſo from his own words, 
_ diſcouraged from all continuation. l 


To theſe diſcouragements might be added, the 


ungrateful treatment which was ſhewn to the part 


he publiſhed at its firſt appearance: for, though 


we have obſerved what univerſal approbation it 


has met with ſince the author's death, yet how - 


it was received as ſoon as it came abroad, and 
made its firſt viſits at court, we are yet to relate. 
Thoſe who thought the king muſt needs be a 
patron of authors, becauſe he was one of the num- 
ber, have been ready to inſinuate, that his favour 
encreaſed towards Ralegh in proportion tothe proofs 
his pen had given of his abilities; therefore, that 


his many excellent writings, and eſpecially this 


Hiſtory of the World, were the moſt powerful in- 
terceſſors for his releaſement out of the Tower; as 
if his majeſty, in reſpect to his own honour, thought 
it in vain longer to confine his perſon, ſince no 
condition could confine his fame; or, in regard to 


— 


Ralegh's merit, that he had well deſerved, no place 


mould be a barrier to his liberty, who had given 
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ſuch extraordinary teſtimony that no age could let 
a bound to his knowledge. | 
Sanderſon has deſcribed the freedom which not 
ong after enſued, to one of thoſe motives; where 
he ſays, © Sir Walter Ralegh, wearied with long 


< impriſonment, and —— there ſpent his time 


well in The 1 of the World, made his pe- 
<« tition more paſſable to the king, whoſe love to 

learning granted him now at laſt his liberty, 
« and, not long after, leave to wander after a 
2 deſign to the weſtern world, where he had been 
« jn ſeveral climates before.” But others, who 
ſeem to have known the matter much better, or 
have more ingenuouſly imparted it, aſſure us, that 
Ralegh's excellent talents were ſo far from ingra - 
tiating him with the king, that, though his ma- 
jeſty had been intemperatel praiſed by flatterers 
for ſome of the weakeſt of his own compoſitions, 
yet he could not forbear, out of an impertinent 


emulation, to affect fir Walter Ralegh the leſs, 


becauſe of the great repute which he had acquired 
by his excellent pen. 3 we are elſewhere told, 
in anſwer to Sanderſon above, That Ralegh's 
Hiſtory of the World gave the king ſo much dif- 

leaſure, that at its firſt publication it was forbid, 


and partieularly for ſome paſſages in it which of. 
fended the Spaniard,; as alſo for being too plain 


with the faults of princes in his Preface : for it is 
indeed replete with many remarkable examples 8 
of divine vengeance poured forth on princes of 
many other nations as well as our own, who ſtrove 
to eſtabliſh. their thrones by oppreſſion and ini- 


uity. 
1 That paſſage i in anſwer to Sanderſon, 1s, i fo far 


from being denied by this writer, that he afterwards 


confirmed it in contradiction to What himſelf had 


written as bees about Raleght's. -petition mak 
made 
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made more paſſable by his hiſtory ; where, after 
his groſs manner of interpretation, he ſays, © King 
James and all other princes had cauſe of com- 
« plaint, becauſe. his whole book ſets out the 
« Faſtern monarchs with much glory, and ex- 
« claims againſt Chriſtiar princes as moſt inhu- 
« man; tracing all the Engliſh ſovereigns from 
the conqueſt, eſpecially Henry VIII; whom, 
&« for his daughter's honour, fir Walter Ralegh 
might have ſpared from gall and bitterneſs, 
And a little further, © King James might perhaps 
&« obſerve more, to repreſs the wickedneſs of ſuch 
« a perſon, who, under pretence of taxing a vice 
jn the father, intended cunningly to ſtain the 
4% whole race, &c.“ ' e 5 
This objection againſt Ralegh's character of the 
king, is more particularly aſcribed to king James 
by another writer, who tells us, That after 
much ſcorn caſt upon Ralegh's hiſtory, the king, 
« being modeſtly demanded, What fault he found? 
“ anſwered, as one ſurprized, That Ralegh had 
* ſpoken irreverently of Henry VIII.” as if he 
would have reflected a breach of gratitude upon 
our hiſtorian towards his benefactreſs the late 
queen, in ſpeaking ſuch truth when he was to 
give a character of her father, as not only others 
who read it muſt concur in, but which that king 
himſelf, where he alive, muſt alſo have allowed; 
ſince it is only a paraphraſe upon his own dying 
confeſſion, that he had been a prince, who never 
0 us man in his anger, nor woman in his 
8 . e | 
But, if king James could thus object againſt 
- Raleghfor one character, and pay him no thanks 
for another which follows in the ſame paragraph 
of that preface, and in ſome parts of the hiſtory 
Es LE i itſelf, 
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itſelf, this may perhaps beſt ſhew where lay the 


breach of gratitude. But, however his majeſty 
might think it a kind of blaſphemy, that any be- 
low the dignity of princes ſhould be the cenſors of 
them; yet the objection above-mentioned ſeems 
not to be the natural cauſe of his diſlike to this 
hiſtory, ſince none ever exclaimed againſt that 
Prince more than uſually king James himſelf did, 
And others, more particularly ſtill, are inclined 
to believe, that any liberty Ralegh may have taken 
with the characters of other princes, was not ſo 
much the real cauſe of ſuch. diſguſt in king James, 
as, through the inſinuations of ſome miſchievous 
ſycophants about him, who knew well what hu- 
mour might be moſt agreeably fed, that ſeveral 
parts of the hiſtory contained an oblique and art- 
ful expoſure of himſelf and his miniſtry ; as if, 
the general hiſtory of the world was chiefly a ſe- 
cret hiſtory, or ſatire upon his court ; and Scotch 
faces were to be ſeen in it, ſtuck upon old Jewiſh, 
Babylonian, or Aſſyrian ſhoulders. But the truth 
is, that conſcious minds can find in every example 
ſomething to chaſtiſe themſelves; and, to ſto- 
machs vitrated, through foul and unwholſome ad- 
miniſtrations, with evil habits, the moſt innocent 
diet is pernicious. That Ralegh foreſaw his ene- 
mies would put ſuch perverſe conſtruction on his 
hiſtory, is evident enough in his own words; 
where, mentioning the choice he had made, as 
leaſt exceptionable, of ancient times to deſcribe, 
he yet anticipates this objeftion, * againſt the 
choice alſo: why may it not be ſaid, that in 
* ſpeaking of the paſt, I point at the preſent ; and 
e tax the vices of thoſe who are yet living, in their 
„ perſons who are long ſince dead, and have it 
“ laid to my charge? but this I cannot help, tho 
& innocent; and certainly, if there be any, who, 


« finding 
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« finding themſelves ſpotted like the tygers of old 
« time, ſhall find fault with me for painting them 
Oer anew, they ſhall therein accuſe themſelves 
« juſtly, and me falſely.” Yet ſuch fault there 
was, we ſee, found; and ſo falſely was he accuſed. 
Thus the honour which -ſhould reward a public 
benefit, is ſtifled by private prejudice. E 

We are therefore to ſeek ſome other mediator. 
for Ralegh's deliverance out of priſon than his 

merit by this public benefit; and that we ſhall at 
laſt find to be his money, though other cauſes in 
our common hiſtories are alſo ſuggeſted, eſpecially 
that which ſeemed moſt effectual, rhe offer he 
made of fitting out an expedition to ſecure, and 
offeſs for the crown, a gold mine in Guiana, 
which he had himſelf diſcovered when he was for- 
merly in that country; and which, ſince that 
time, had been by others ſo amply teſtified, that 
further confirmation was not now required. So 
that Ralegh's being deceived by Keymis with ore 
of a golden complexion, which he brought from 
thence, or by any chymical tricks, ſuch as ſecretly 
ſlipping real gold with the ore in the melting-por, 
are rediculous falſhoods. Now, that offer Ralegh 
had made at leaſt three years before he obtained 
his liberty, with no unreaſonable expectation of 
its being accepted, ſince king James had ſo pub- 
lickly aſſerted and confirmed the right of England 
to that country, through fir Walter Ralegh's con- 
queſt and diſcoveries therein, with the ſubmiſſion 
he had gained from the chief lords thereof, as to 
have given commiſſions and patents for the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the ſame, that is to ſay, all from the river 
of Amazons to the Deſſequebe; and all the 
illands for twenty miles about, in his majeſty's 
name : which were accordingly executed in all 
due form by captain Charles Leigh and captain 
| s Robert 


verſation he had with thoſe Indians, whom we find 
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Robert Harcourt, which laſt left a colony there of 
thirty perſons for three years, as may be read at 
large in the narratives of their ſeveral expedi- 
tions. T2 
| Beſides the public invitations and encourage. 
ment which afterwards enſued, to all who would 
again ſettle and plant in that new diſcovered part 
of America, gave the diſcover himſelf, no doubt, 
the greater hopes that his own propoſitions, being 
not for his private, but the public benefit (yet at 
his own expence, and that of ſuch friends as he 
ſhould engage in the adventure) could not but be 
embraced. Add to this, the advantages of his 
further knowing the riches of this country, even 
while he was in priſon, not only by the long con- 


here with him in the former part of his. confine. 
ment, but others, who from time to time, came 
over to him. For, during this long impriſon- 
ment, he held conſtant intercourſe with Guiana, 
and was at the charge every year, or every ſecond 
year, of ſending a ſhip or more thither, to keep 
them in hopes of being relieved from the Spa- 
niards, who had again encroached upon them, ane 
cruelty maſſacred both ſeveral of the natives, and 
of his own men. So that the number of voyages 
he ſet forth for Guiana, was at leaſt as many, if 
not more, than thoſe he is before obſerved to have 
made to Virginia. | 5 
But all this experience, which ſhould have re- 
commended his offer, ſerved at firſt only to render 
it unacceptable. For the treaſurer Cecyl being 
then alive, he, with two or three others who bore 
the ſway at court, were reſolved to diſcountenance 
it; not that they ſo much doubted the probability 
that ſuch treaſure might remain unpoſſeſſed, — 
5 | the 
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the knowledge and reſolution: of Ralegh to com- 
paſs it, ſo much as his diſpoſition towards them- 
ſelves, if by a ſucceſsful return he ſhould, purchaſe 
the king's favour. Therefore, to prevent fuch a 
rival as he might prove to them, the advantage he 
propoſed to the ſtate was neglected 3. nay, ſo 
deeply had they rooted prejudices in the king's 
breaſt towards him in this particular, as well as in 
others before-mentioned,. that when his majeſty 
was ſollicited by any perſon in Ralegh's behalf 
(and royal ſollicitors he had) he, with that implicit 
reliance on other men's reports, which thoſe in 
ſupreme ſtation ſo often bury their own judgments 
and their juſtice in, would anſwer, ** That his 
council knew him better than he did.” + 
But, after Cecyl's death, and now that fir 
Ralph Winwood was ſecretary of ſtate, Ralegh 
revived his propoſal to him; and, in a letter, told 
him, with relation to thoſe two or three ſycophants, 
who were ever buſy about the king, and at the 
mercy of whoſe repreſentations he had ſo lon 
lain, that it was his only infelicity the king did 
not know him as well as thoſe courtiers pretend- 
ed to do: For had his majeſty known me, ſays 
“he, I had never been here where I now am; or 
* had I known his majeſty, they had never been 
* ſo long there where they now are. His majeſ- 
* ty not knowing me has been my ruin, and his 
© miſknowing them has been the ruin of a goodly 


_ part of his eſtate. But they are all of them now, 


* ſome living and ſome dying, come to his ma» 
„ jeſty's knowledge.” | 


We learn further out of the ſaid letter, that 
both queen Anne, who had informed herſelf from 
the beginning, of all that Ralegh had been ac- 
cuſed of, and her brother the king of Denmark, 
at both times of his being in England, were tho- 

| 8 roughly. 
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roughly ſatisfied of his innocence, otherwiſe they 
would never have moved his majeſty in his behalf, 
And prince Henry, - who had been curious in 
ſearching into the nature of his offences, had been 
frequently a mediator for him, as we have read 
before. Hereupon, ſays Ralegh, the wife, the 
brother, and the ſon of a king, do not uſe to 
<* ſue for men ſuſpect ; but, ſince they have all 
done it, and with reference to me alone, you, 
e ſtrengthened by their example, may with the 
* more hardineſs do the like.L“ 
Towards the end, Ralegh having acknowledg- 
ed, that all he had remaining was owing to the 
king, and that he was ready to ſacrifice it all in 
his majeſty's ſervice, concludes with this noble 
diſtinction; © To die for the king, and not by 
the king, is all the ambition I have in the 
cc world.” - h 5 | 17 
This, and other like addreſſes to that new ſe- 
cretary, did not advance Ralegh's requeſt ſo 
much, but he found it neceſſary to uſe ſtronger 
intereſt than what he was here making, and more 
ſubſtantial arguments than could flow from a pen. 
For whatever * pity of his ſufferings, his merit, 
“and fame of learning now begat in many, or by 
© whatever means of the French embaſſador, with 
others of our own lords,” it is pretended in our 
common accounts of him, that he got freedom 
of repairing for his health to his houſe at St. 
e James's, a year or two before he procured his 
* commiſſion for his voyage to Guiana,” we are 
more poſitively and particularly told, © That fir 
« William St. John and fir Edward Villiers, half. 
e brothers to the lady Villiers, afterwards duchels 
of Buckingham, procured fir Walter Ralegh's li- 
c berty, and had fifteen hundred pounds for their 
„ Jabour.” 8 8 It 
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It further appears, that theſe uſed their power 
with ſir George Villiers, the new riſing favourite 
at court, and ſo obtained the king's conſent for 
Ralegh's enlargement: for there is a letter of Ra- 
legh's acknowledgments to that favourite in theſe 
words: © Sir, you have, by your mediation, put 
« me again into the world; I can but acknow- 
« ledge it; for to pay any part of your favour by 
« any ſervice of mine as yet, it is not in my pow- 
« er. If it ſucceed well, a good part of the ho- 
« nour ſhall be yours; and, if I do not alſo make 
« jt profitable unto you, I ſhall ſhew myſelf ex- 
_ * ceeding ungrateful. In the mean while, and 
till God diſcover the ſucceſs, I beſeech you to 
* reckon me among the number of your faithful 

« ſervants, though the leaſt able. W. Ralegh.” 
This letter is dated only March 17, but pro- 
bably written in this year laſt mentioned, 1615; 
becauſe, three days afterwards, as Camden has 
preciſely remembered, fir Walter Ralegh was re- 

| leaſed out of the Tower. So that he thus pur- 
' chaſed his liberty in the thirteenth year of his 
confinement; that is to ſay, after he had been 
(without intermiſſion) twelve years, three months 
and five days in the tower of London, beſides near 
three months more at his firſt commitment thither, 
and during his arraignment at Wincheſter. | 

Ralegh being thus at liberty, ſoon appears buſy 
in making preparation for his voyage. To this 
purpoſe he called in the eight thouſand pounds, 
which he had lent to the counteſs of Bedford, rec- 


koned in king James's declaration, a competent 


ſatisfaction for - Sherborne ; though it was after- 
wards valued by the ſtate at five thouſand pounds 
per annum. Burt ſeeing that not ſufficient to fit 
out a fleet in the manner he found neceſſary, his 
wife conſented allo to ſell her houſe and lands at 
Mitcham 
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Mitcham in Surry, for which he received two 
thouſand five hundred pounds; all which and more 
he expended in this expedition. And what frenzy 
could poſſeſs him, as he ſays himſelf, thus to dif. 
poſe of his whole ſubſtance, and undertake ſuch a 
toilſome and dangerous voyage, now that his con- 
ſtitution was impaired by ſuch a long confinement, 
beſides age itſelf, ſickneſs and affliction, were he 

aſſured thereby of doing his prince ſervice, better- 
ing his country by commerce, and - reſtoring his 
family to their eſtates, all from the mines of Gui- 
ana; and, fays he, If I myſelf had not ſeen 
„them with my own eyes.” 5 
Beſides the ten thouſand five hundred pounds 
which it coſt ſir Walter Ralegh to put himſelf in 
equipage for this long- propoſed voyage, a much 
greater ſum than would have paid for his liberty 
of receding from it, or for a formal pardon, had 
he thought he needed, and had gone about to pur- 
chaſe it; there were many co-adventurers, who, 
by contributions to the expence of it, intitled them- 
ſelves to a ſhare in the returns. But moſt of theſe 
are called by Ralegh, a company of volunteers, 
who had never ſeen the ſeas nor wars; and, except 
ſome forty gentlemen, a very diſſolute, diſorderly, 
and ungovernable crew, whom their friends 
thought themſelves happy to be diſcharged of, at 
the hazard of ſome thirty, forty, or fifty pounds, 
knowing they could not have lived a whole year 
ſo cheap at home. There were, moreover, ſeveral 
| merchants, not only in England but foreign parts, 
who contributed to this mine- adventure; ſo con- 
fident were they it was no chimera, no ſuppoſiti- 
tious, or airy treaſure that was promiſed or purſued] 
One of theſe merchants, afterwards knighted, and 
very eminent for his dealings, was named Peter 

Vanlore, who ſo approved of fir Walter Ralegh's 

undertaking, that he not only ſent a _—_ to - 
=_ . rother 
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brother fir Adrian Thibaut in Amſterdam, re- 
queſting him to engage another merchant there to 
communicate ſomething he knew of the riches in 
Guiana to fir Walter Ralegh* but made that re- 
queſt in fir Walter Ralegh's own manner of ex- 


' preſſion, from a copy which he drew up for 


o 


him. i e ee 

It is proper here to obſerve a little oppoſition 
that was made to this voyage. And, indeed, ſome 
perſons at court, who might remember what ad- 
vances Ralegh had formerly made there, by the 


means of ſeveral exploits which he undertook at a 


diſtance from it; and others, admoniſhed by con- 
ſcience, that every friendly gale in his navigation 
would be ſplitting them upon a rock, might well 


be expected to obſtruct, as far as they could, his 


progreſs: but none do we hear of ſo impatient 
and clamorous againſt it as the Spaniard, For there 


had been now in England, about three years, an 


agent from Spain, named Diego Sarmiento de A-' 
cuna, better known, but not till about the time 


of Ralegh's death; or perhaps after it, by the title 


of count de Gondomar; a man, who, if he had 
pune that influence he did over king James pure- 


y by art, muſt be allowed a good ſhare of dexte- 


nity in the myſteries of negociation; but, as he 


was adapted by nature to ſooth and captivate 
him, no leſs than by the pretenſions of his agency, 
it diminiſhes the wonders of his ſucceſs in making 
that king ſubject to his enchantments, and keep- 
ing him fo many years a priſoner as it were, in the 


Tower, he had heaped up of airy and glittering 


promiſes, 5 ar 2 8 
This was the man, who (as he is repreſented in 
king James's declaration) now © took the alarm, 


4 and is faid to have made loud and vehement af- 


< ſertions to his majeſty in repeated audiences, 


& that 


x dads Melts. PI | 
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* that he knew, and had diſcovered the intention 
and enterprize of fir Walter Ralegh to be but 
s hoſtile and piratical, tending to a breach be- 

e tween the two crowns, and the danger and de. 
s ftruftion of the king his maſter's ſubjects in 
e thoſe parts; proteſting. in a ſort againſt it.” 
To which the king. made anſwer, (as it is 
<« there ſaid after Ralegh's death) © he would 

* ſend fir Walter with a limited commiſſion, 

(but how limited it- was will ſoon appear) 
and that he durſt not upon peril of his hook do 
c any ſuch matter; and, if he did, he would ſure- 

ly do juſtice upon him, or ſend him bound hand 

and foot into Spain, with all the gold and goods 
he ſhould obtain by robbery, and bring home, 
dere they never fo great. 

Then the king, by ſir Ralph Winwood, got 
both a ſolemn proteſtation from Ralegh, that he 
had no other intention but only to go to thoſe 
gold mines; and alſo a cloſe letter to his majeſty 

(as it is here in his declaration juſtly called) con- 
firming the ſame. „„ | 

"This cloſe letter was both written cloſe to the 

purpoſe, or in ſuch expreſſive terms, as to have 
laid open the whole ſcheme of Ralegh's voyage ; 
and alſo, as a matter to be kept cloſe, or with the 
utmoſt privacy ; for, it 1s fd, that upon fuch 
communication, his majeſty promiſed, ** on the 

* word of a king, to keep it ſecret:“ and, it 

would have prevented all ſuppoſition of diſinge- 

nuity, if this cloſe letter had been fairly exhibited 
in that declaration, had it been when this was 
penned, in the king's poſſeſſion, as it ought, ac- 
cording to his royal promiſe. On the contrary, 
this ſeems to have been the very letter, by which, 
through the Spaniſh embaſſador's means, his ma 
ter the king of Spain was pre-admoniſhed - _ 
0 N  tegh's 


before he left the Britiſh channel, to prepare a 
greater force than his, to oppoſe him, as will here- 


after appear. Nay, it is viſible, by what imme- 


diately follows in the ſaid declaration, both that 
this cloſe letter (how cloſely ſoever the contents 
of it are with-held) did reveal the particulars of 
Ralegh's naval ſtrength, and that the king divulg- 
ed it to the Spaniſh embaſſador; becauſe, it was 
ſo far from making him recede from his former 


jealouſy, that he is diſcovered to have objected 


thereupon again ſt the number of ſhips Ralegh had 


prepared for the ſaid voyage, to which Ralegh 
then doubtleſs made as proper anſwer, as we ſhall 


find hereafter. | | 

But, in ſhort, ſuch a propoſal, by one who 
| bore the reputation of ſuch an active, witty, and 
valiant gentleman, eſpecially of ſo great a com- 
mander at ſea, as his enemies allow he had; one 
who muſt be thought moſt wary above all others of 
incurring king James's diſpleaſure, under which 
he had ſo long ſuffered ; one who had given ſuch 
public proofs of his ſincerity in the proſecution of 
this propoſal ; and one who, as the greateſt pledge 
he could give thereof, was actually embarking his 


whole fortune as well as credit, together with 

thoſe of his friends and relations, all finding ſecu- 

nty for their good behaviour, without any charge 

to the crown if they failed, and with proſpect »i 
far 


2 advantage, if they ſucceeded, was ſo 

om being overthrown by any remonſtrances of 
the embaſſador himſelf, or from being thought a. 
moſt noble .and generous overture by all other 
men, that even the king's honour is acknowledg- 
ed, in his own declaration, to have been engaged, 


** not to deny his people the adventure and hope 
And 


* of ſo great riches.” 
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_ that very declaration, where it is pretended, that, 


no ſuch mines entire, or that the Spaniards, ſo 


t i 

{ 

} 

þ ' 
þ 

i 

j 

| 

| 


long neglected the ſame, is left to the reader's de- 
ciſion. But it may be beſt diſcovered by the care 
taken to ſecure his majeſty's .dividend ſo clearly, 


in the commiſſion itſelf, whether it was from a 


<,tants make little or no uſe 3. whence may enſue, 


* &c. well diſpoſed to aſſiſt fir Walter Ralegh, had 


they might be commanded by none but himſelf ; 
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Aid yet, what character of that — 2 ' honour 
towards his people, is expoſed, in the fame leaf of 


in his own. princely: judgment, he gave no belief 
to it,, as being perſuaded, that in nature there were 


induſtrious in the chace of. treaſure, would have ſo 


and to expreſs many other articles ſo doubtfully, 


magnanimous principle, or a mercenary one, from 
upright policy, or downright prevarication, that 
the ſame was granted. We ſhall here preſent the 
reader with an abſtract of the commiſſion. | 


«© FAMES, by the grace of God, &c. To all 
< to whom theſe preſents ſhall come, &c. Where- 
* as fir Walter Ralegh, knight, intendeth to un- 
% dertake a voyage by ſea and ſhipping, to the 
< ſouth parts of America, poſſeſſed and inhabited 
< by heathen and ſavage people, to diſcover ſome 
* commodities and merchandize profitable for the 
e ſubjects of our kingdoms, whereof the inhabi- 


% by commerce ſome. propagation of the Chriſtian 
faith and reformed religion among thoſe idolatrous 
< people: and whereas there are divers merchants, 


they aſſurance: to enjoy their due ſhare of the 
profits returned, fir Walter Ralegh being un- 
<« der the peril of the law; and whereas divers 
<* other gentlemen, his kinſmen and friends, with 
„ ſeveral captains and commanders, are defirous 
to fallow and venture their lives with him, if 


«© We, 
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Wave, EN Jelibetate' conlideration, defiring the | 
„pen of Hur ſubjects, alſo to give our ptincely 
« furtherance f0:the'ſaid:fir. WhherRalegh ant his 5 


cc « ends, AP - Well as to encourage others in: che 
1 emef prizes, advance the conver- 

5 12 9 rages nd. encreaſe: traffick-by our qub- 
«1e6ts of zhis kingdom, have of our ſpecial grate; 
© Ye. granted-fir Walter Ralegh: full power to 
«carry fot; the ſaid voyage, o many of our ſub- 
Jets; or. thers who wilb became gur ſuhjettspas 


« tall yilinglyaccompany him; with ſuffcientſhip- 


1 munitien p 
der, 
« chink neceſlary; 


for the uſe and defence df him 


4 ahd.: his cempany; i beſides liberty: to exchange: 


f Otherxqſe diſpoſe of his goofs, Or merthan- 
& ige! Aſo an return into this, r other af our 


* an; Sher ares, and they to be converted inte 
2 the propen ule ob the ſald fir Walter Ralcghiand 

'/ His campany 4 moſs ring to us, our heirs, Sc. the 
* ul e 


ang re; 1 or filver, pearl or preciaus 
a  ſoges,: 38 ſhall be! ſo imported with all fache 
jy 1 143 = 155 1804 15 


22 


| — e parts ſo pofſeſſed and inhabit- 
« ed, Mall che ſeizod by us, our heirs, or 

s our officers, — it ſhall remain (the fthr 
* of the ſaid gold, ſilver, bullion, &c. usb 

ig! wich all other cuſtoms: ang. duties being 

; iraly paid) to the N ** fi r Water Aal 
and his £OMpany. . JH 

Ve. . VU Eto, Further 


ver, or — weres by th 
90 


ſhos/. Kei and all other things as be Hall 


$; with ſuch gold, ſilter, bullion or 


ſuch gold and ſilver, hullion 


D be eg _ RI. 


- 
3 — es ; 
[1 a = e Lo 


ang. of 
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Further of our moſt ſpetial grace, &. W. 
5b conſtitute; the ſaid ir Walter 'Ralegh to be the 


E ſole.governor and commander of all perſons whi 
&:thall travel; or be with hüm in the fad voyage, 


ot im their return. And give h full power to 
«correct, puniſh, pardon, and rule them aecord. 


ing to ſuch orders and inſtruRjons as tlie faid'ſir 
Walter Ralegfr ſhall eſtabliſh, as well in. cafes 


<eapiral and eriminal,” as .civil, borls marine and 


wotfier; ſo that the faid 'proveedines, as near as 


«conveniently maybe, ate agrecable e the M 
cf this realm, and to the Chriſtian faith now pro- 


«&Fefſed in the churck of England. And becauſe 


win ſuch enterprizes: great intotvenientes: have 


< grown by mutinies and diſorders ' for want of 
«ſufficient authority we give full power tor 
«Walter Ralegh,-1 caſe Of zebellſon'or nititiny 


by: ſea or land, to exerciſe martial law upo ju 
| and upparent neceſſity, m as amp a manner as 


& dur dieutenant-general by ſea er lanck or our 
lieutenants in the counties of England; And 
«wbgive:ſir Walter Ralegh full power to appoint 


fuck captains, and other commariders and mi. 


«miſters under him, das ſhall5Be [requiſite for the 
; 4 9 39 
« We further command the wardens” of the 
$Cinque. Ports, \euſtomers;” and other officers, 
Iquietly to permit fir Walter Ragegl and all who 
hall: adventure with him, to paſs to the ſaid 
South or ocher parts of Ametica, poſſeſſed and 
inhabited as aforeſaid, and to return with any 
« gdods whatever, and to ſelloꝝ otherwiſe diſpoſe 
- the ſame to the only uſe of kim and his com- 
2 pany-s paying the fifth part of all gold, flyer, 
</bulljon, &, as before, imported, and othef 
& cuſtoms and duties aforefaid, Hud cher Peg 
fo 4d 3 ; » +. +9 WG 


= 


* 
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d &c. ſhall be to the lac wardens, ſufflcient war- 
«tant; And we grant to the ſaid fir Walter Ra- 
« legh; that theſe our letters- patents, or tlie in- 
«. rollment thereof, with all the grants, clauſes; &cc. 
6 therein, ſhall be ſufficient and effectual in law, 
4 any law, ſtatute, &c. notwithſtanding, . Wit- 
« nels ourſelves, the twentycſtxthi day o Auguſt, 
in the fourteenth year of our. reign of Englan 
ie France, and Ireland; and of 3 Nr fi 


Boas * tjeth. Per brevt de privato Fey: +0 1441231 6 
1T JE0 10-44 41 tnent 10 
Thi abſtra®t 3 18 made a che ſald commiſſion; 
its printed in King James's declaration, and 
m0 7 agree with that which ſeenis alſo ts have been 
gien us from the recbrds. Whetherbthere was 
originally" any preamble to it, we cannot ſdy . But 
there are authors who! affirm, that in this cenumniſ. 
fon King James called him his truſty audi well 
deloved ir Walter Raleglil. Phougii theſe may 
de Fords of courſe in fich like inſtrumentsg ger. 
if ſome words were thus taken out in chat recieal 
aforeſaid; it might give reaſon .of inferringꝭ that 
by the ſame liberty others have been ſqqueezetl in. 
Yet, even as it is ſuffered there to appear, it is 
furely far from being ſo clearly penned in point of: 
thoſe limitations, it is ſaid in his majeſty's decla- 
rition he promiſed the Spaniſh- — for 
here is no limitation to any part of America, not 
only the ſouth parts, but elſewhere being autho- 
nized, and all that are habitable, inhabited in ſome 
tegree 75 other by heathen and ſavage people: o 
vague; ſo equivocal, and diſputable is that di- 
linction: not one word of Guiana, no. owning) af. 
his on right, er che pbwer he had lately given uo 
plant there, no privilege for working any mine 
7 nor erobibitioh to meddle with the king; 


il Spain 3 — there or dſewhete, as another 
8 Uz writer 


. dl to have been penned, how. clearly 
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nter has well obſerved. On. che contrary, ito 
liberty to carry what arms and ammunition | 
-pleafed for defence, if they, ſhould need it; and 
laſtly, the royal affurance of Srjoying: unmolcſted 
Whatever they returned wi 

1 In ſhort, this 0 ion muſt ay be obſer 


| tended, as if king James neither es Kuen ef fr 
ten Ralegh's intemion for and. at Gpiana; though 
a little before, he had the N — chere. 


dor Fine, . own R ; | he 
was ſent; duringRalegh's rere e 2 
10 build and eolonize upon that very ſpot which 

| had new this unlimited commlſion, as we 
ray rather term it to fo. „For, i . ſo 
- e of that cloſe penned leger w 
Llegh had: ſo expreſiy, and fo; ynreſeryedly,,. 
Hs vchole truſt of this e in king: James, þ 
- Miſes. conttived, both £0; hogdwink the 
viird-oll the action was. over, though the king 
benayedit himſelſi and ſecure bree ee 
fbr — ont ey wang 1 275 Dion " 
they proved ſa large, Hat it was. — — 
dirnit, in the end, à5 we ſball findz that the cm- 
miſſion * not be ikke en a or reſtrain 
* body. 42 

„Whether chi; indiftinet Pott in * 1 

Kon. made Ralegh more or leſs importanate for hib 
on, we cannot. ſay. Some indeed write, that 
hboured- hard to obtain it; but they are led in- | 
a belief by the declaration aforeſaid: where ⸗ 
as we find it NN aſſerted, in a letter of Carew 
'Ralegh's, that his ther had overtures made him 


E —_— his PR for fifteen h 
| pounds, 
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RY by fir William St. John, dne of the per- 
ons of whom. he purchaſed his freedem, there- 
2 one whoſe intereſt was the leſs to be doubted 
in this particular; but that fir Walter Ralegh con- 
ferring 2 little before his departure from E 
land, with far Francis Bacon (newly made Fug 
keeper of the great ſeal, and not long after ord- 
chancellor) upon this P pardon, he poſi- 
tively adviſed Ralegh againſt it in theſe welt: 
e Sir, the knee-timber of your voyage is money 
* ſpare your purſe in this particular, for upon 
< life, you have a fafficient pardon for all that 1s 
« paſfed already, the king having, under his 
& broad ſeal, 547 you admiral of your fleet, and | 
given you power of the martial Jaw over your 
« officers and ſoldiers.” But we are elſewhere told, 
that eyen for leſs than half that money before- 
ee that is to ſay, 5* for — hundred 
pounds the ſaid ſir William St. John, ** alſo 
« fir Edward Villiers ( before fpoken of) offered 
ir Walter Ralegh not only his full pardon, but 
liberty not to go his voyage if he pleaſed: 
* and that he refuſed both; the rather becauſe he 
« was told by fir Francis Bacon (as above) that his 
« ſaid commiſſion was as good a pardon for all 
* former offences, FO the law of .ngland could 
* afford him.“ 
And now, near ſeven months Ra the Jaw of 
his commiſſion, began his fleet to appear, or ra- 
ther that part of it which lay in the Thames, and 
conſiſted of ſeven ſail· From the ſurvey. which 
was taken thereof by the appointment of Charles 
earl of Nott am 1 lord admiral, on the fif- 
teenth of March in the year laſt named, it aj u 
that the firſt of them, or admiral, a hrave 
deſcribed by, one who might | probably Bang Gen. 
it, Ks built by. Ralegh kimnſeYf, was named the _ 
| 13 | | Deſtiny, 
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Deſtiny, of four hundred and forty. tons, and 
_ thirty-ſix pieces (or more) of ordnance ; fir Wal. 
ter Ralegh general, and his ſon Walter captain; 
"beſides two hundred men, whereof fourſcore were 
. gentlemen volunteers and adventurers, moſt of 
them fir Walter's relations; which number was 
" afterwards increaſed. Second, the Jaſon of Lon. 
don, 240 tons, and 25 pieces of ordnance ; cap- 
[tain John Pennington vice-admiral, fourſcore men, 
one gentleman and no more. Third, the En- 
counter, 160 tons, 17 pieces of ordnance; Ed- 
ward Haſtings, Captain : {no men more, except the 
'maſter, mentioned) but he dying in the Indies, was 
ſucceeded in the command by captain Whitney. 
Fourth, the Thunder, 150 tons, 20 pieces of 
ordnance ; fir Warham Sentleger captain, fix gen- 
*tlemen, ſixty ſoldiers, ten landmen. Fifth, the 
Flying Joan, 120 tgns, 14 pieces of ordance; J. 
Chidley captain, 25 men. Sixth, the Southampton, 
30 tons, .6 pieces of ordnance; John pes 0 captain, 
25 mariners, two gentlemen. Seventh, the Page, 
'2 pinnace, 25 tons, three rabnets of braſs ; James 
Barker captain, eight ſailors. But, before Ra- 
legh left the coaſt of England, he was joined by 
as many ſhips more; ſo that his whole fleet con- 
fiſted of thirteen fail, beſides his own ſhip. And, 
though we cannot be ſo particular in the remain- 
ing part,. we may yet learn thus much of it, that 
one ſhip, named the Convertine, was commanded 
by captain Keymis; another, called the Conii- 
dence, was under the charge of captain Woolaſ- 
ton; there was ſhallop, named the Flying Hart, 
under fir John Ferne; two fly-boats under cap- 
rain Samuel King, and captain Robert Smith; and 
a carvel, with perhaps another named the Chud- 
r ds ec. 
| Wich the former part of the fleet, Ralegh et 
fail from the Thames on the twenty- eighth of 


March 
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March aforeſaid, which was in the year 1612 ang. 


soon after ready to proceed arahe Ie of Wight, 
when ſeveral little accidents fell gut to retard his 
progreſs ; for he ſtaid there ſome days for fir Wal- 
ter Sentleger, whoſe ſhip, the Thunder, by the 
negligence of -her maſter, was at lee in the Thames, 
' moreover, after Ralegh was got to Plymouth, 
captain Pennington was not come to the Iſle of 
Wight; and, When he did arrive, was forced. o 
ride back to London to engage the lady Ralegh' to 
paſs her word for the money which was to redeem 
the bread for his ſhip, amounting to thirty pounds, 
without which he could not have gone forward; 
nor could fir John Ferne proceed till Ralegh had 
ſupphed him with a hundred pounds by his couſin 
Herbert, and procured - him. another hundred 


* 

0 
* 

* 


4 


unds of his friend Dr. Sutcliffe, dean of Exeter, 
aving furniſhed himſelf with 2 third hundred be- 
fore he came from Wales. 
| Ralegh ſtaid alſo for captain Whitney, who had 
a third part of his victuals to provide; and, to aſ. 
fiſt him, Ralegh generouſly ſold his plate at Ply- 
mouth, notwithſtanding which, and Ralegh's 
having given him more countenance than any 
other of his officers, Whitney ran away from him 
at the Granadoes, and drew captain Woolaſton with 
his ſhip after him. Ralegh had further the pa- 
tience to wait ten or twelve days for captain Bay- 
ley, which he afterwards ungratefully requited by 
deſerting alſo the fleet at the Canaries, for no ap- 
parent reaſon but Ralegh's refuſing him a French 
ſhallop he took in the bay of Portugal; and yer, 
after Rate h had bought her for fifty crowns, that 
the French i zht have no cauſe of complaint, 
Bayley might have had her if he deſifed it. 
For theſe reafons he was forced to linger fome 


months at Plymouth, loſing thereby a fair wind, 
- 2 © OS 46 9.3.6 as 4 nne ms tb Pp and 
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t a he would confer with Ralegh 
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and indeed t aso or the year. © The # 
14 5 in af f g, ſuch order) 

9 his fleet, as gained him great ap- 
plauſe, for the regulatity and _inftrution” [they | 
cltabliſhed therein ag | 
It was the end of June, ot the beginning or 

Ju ly, before Fo His neee joined him and he 
Ted f from mouth then being encountered 

with 2 violent orm ſome ei ght feagues to the weſt. 
of Scilly, in which captain Chidley's pinnace was 


unk, and Cap tain King driven into fiſtol ; Ra- 


Reb eld it, Frog exp erience as well as reaſon, 
. | the office of a commani er of many, 1 55 and thoſe 


er.to take 
Port, and c his fleet togetltet, t than to e 
s of his maſts and rigging, or the Nl 
vantage v which, enemies might take, or the'loſs of 
more time in attending another rende? vous by the 


of ifferent ſailing 8 and conditions. rat 
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P 190 of a ſeparation, Therefore he put into 


and Was oblig edt to ſtay y ſeven we weeks there; 

aj the winds ty were to be abcufed now (as 

Herd v2 for their delay. And here, though 

170 credit he Pfetuled fifty oxen, which he di- 

ſtril uted. among his Heer, ſome of che ctew Tpated 

not, at his return, to calumniate him for having 
ta den Care to revictual himſelf and none of the 


reſt. 1 the bineteenth of Auguſt h he let forward 
from 


Ike he 1550 at the iſland of Lafee on 
the eth of September, Raleg gh ſent 4 requeſt to 
eve ne that he might be aire to treat 
me proviſions: the governor ſent back word, 
Birnſelf, if he 
would come att nded Sur by * one gehrlethan, and 


uy ed *only with their Fapiers. Ralegh taking 


him neutenant rai ſhaw, met the governor, 


who agreed, that The would ſend up a * Efglifh 
| factar , 
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factor, Whoſe ſhip then rode in the road, whatever 
the iſ}and afforded ſhould be deliyered at a reafon- 
able rate. Raleph ſent the factor, but the ge- 
vetnor prorraſtinated, and at laſt ſent word, that 
unleſs he yould embark his men which lay on the 
ſea ſhvte, the iſlanders were ſo jealous, they durſt 
not divide from one another to ſupply him. 
RNalegh complied; but when half Bis men were 

got aboard, the iſlanders began to offer violence 
to the reſt. They ſlew one, and fent the factor to 
tell Ralegh, they would part with nothing to Nin, 
for that they believed his company to be the 
Turkiſh fleet which had lately . oyed Puerto 
Sancto. The Engliſh hereupon would have gone 
and helped "themſelves; but Ralegh conſidering 
what diſpleaſure it might give at home, how the 
"merchants might ſuffer, and the poor Engliſh fac- 


Grand Canaries ; of whom he alſo deſired leave to 
take water undiſturbed ; but inſtead of an anſwer, 
when he had landed about an hundred men in the 
defart part of the iſland where they found freſh 
water, an ambuſh was laid, by which ene of his 
men was wounded to death, and more had been 
ſlain, had not captain Thornhurſt and lieutenant 

Hayman, two valiant gentlemen, ſeconded by fir 
Warham Sentleger and young captain Ralegh, 
with half a dozen more, made forty of them run 
away. From this unavoidable fray, Bayley found 
pretence to withdraw, and go home again. | 


In want of water they failed to Gomera, one of 
the ſtrpngeſt and beſt defendęd of all theſe iſlands, 
and the beſt por t. The Spaniards, being ſeated 
upon the very waſh of the ſea, roughly ſaluted 
the fleet at its firſt entrance with their cannon, and 
the Engliſh returned their ſalutation. But, as 
ſoon as Ralegh recovered the harbour, and com- 

* „„ 


tor be ruined, complained to the governor of the 
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manded there ſhould- be no more firing, he ſent a a 
Spaniard he had with him aſhore, to aſſure the 
goyernor. he had no intention to make war with 
any of the Spaniſh ſubjects; and, if any harm had 
been done by his great ordnance to the town jt was 
their fault, who, by ſhooting firſt, gave the gc. 
caſion: .. -,. „„ #3 

The governor anſwered, he thought they had 
been the Turkiſh fleet aforeſaid z but having been 
certified they were Chriſtians and Engliſhmen, and 
ſought nothing but water, he was willing to let 
them take what they pleaſed, if he might be a.. 
fured they would make no attempt upon the town: 
houſes, or their gardens and fruits. 
|  Ralegh replied, that he would give him his 
faith,, and the word of the king of Great-Britain, 
his ſovereign, that if the people of the town or 
iſland ſhould loſe ſo much as an orange or a grape 
by any of his men without paying for it, he 
would hang him up in the market-place. And 
Ralegh kept his men in ſuch good diſcipline, that 
the governor, in divers letters (for he wrote to 
him every day) acknowledged how punctually Ra- 
legh kept his faith with him, in regard to the in- 
offenſive behaviour of his company; and alſo how 
much himſelf was beholden to him for his parti- 
_ cular civilities. For his counteſs, who was of 
Engliſh extraction, being a Stafford by the mo- 

ther's ſide, and of the honſe of Horne by the fa- 
ther, having ſent Ralegh ſome preſents of fruit, 
ſugar, and ruſk, he returned others of greater 
value. 5 EE. 
The earl moreover gave him, at his departure, 
on the twenty-firſt of September, a letter to Don 

Diego Sarmiento, the Spaniſh embaſſador in Eng- 
land, teſtifying how honourably Ralegh hag at 
| 1 I . . NaVec 
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haved.to the Moriſcoes in theſe Canary iſlands 
during the 'ſourteen days that he was among 
them. © Before he ſet fail, he diſcharged a bark 
the Grand Canaries, taken by one of his pinnaces, 
coming from Cape-Blanc in Africa; who, com- 
plaining that his men had eaten of their fiſh to 
the value of fix ducats, Ralegh gave them eight. 
After having weather'd through a violent hur- 
ricane, and ſome vaſt ſhowers of rain, beſides 
dangers no leſs fearful within; ſickneſs now be- 
ginning to viſit his ſhip, he arrjved on the. ſecond 
of October at the iſle of Bravo: and here under. 
vent great hazards and hardſhips; beſide the ſick- 
neſs daily ſpreading among his men. For where- 
as all thoſe who navigated even between Cape de 
Vert and America, were accuſtomed to pals be- 
_ tween fifteen” and twenty days at moſt, he found 
the wind ſo contrary to him, and indeed to nature, 
ſo many ſtorms and ſhowers, that he ſpent near 
fix weeks in the paſſage from hence ; by reaſon 
whereof, 'and the burning heat of the climate, he 
was in great diſtreſs for water. Here loſing an- 
chors, cables, and water-caſk, beſides two more 
of his company, he was driven, after two days, 
by a kind of Tornado, from this iſland; which, 
as well as the others he touched at, before men- 
tioned, he has well deſcribed in his journal of this 
unfortunate voyage. 5 7 
After his return home, detraction did not ſpare 
to give out, that he went to Cape de Vert, know- 
ing it to be infected, and thereby loſt many of his 
men; whereas he was one hundred and ſixty 
leagues from that cape, according to his own ac- 
count, in his own apology; and had threeſcore 
men ill in his own ſhip before he came to Bravo, 
as we find it in his journal; though, if he had 
gone to that cape now, after the rains which had 


5 
6 
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fallen, there had been little danger of any ſuch in- 

Hedtion. , All places that lie near great rivers, in 
low and mooriſh grounds, do indeed, as he rightly 
obſerves, ſubject their inhabitants to fevers and 
ues; as even along both ſides of our own river 
hames; and other infection is not faund either 
in the Indies or in Africa, except when the eaſter. 
ly wind or breezes are excluded, and kept off by 
ſome high mountains from the valleys, whereby 
the air, wanting motion, ſtagnates, and becomes 
exceeding unhealthful, as at Nombre de Dios, and 
ſome other places. © But, ſays he, as good ſuc. 
< ceſs, admits of no examination, ſo the contrary 


*% 


/ 1 


= $* allows of no excuſe.” 


# Hence they proceeded, on the fourth of October, 
W towards Guiana. But the ſickneſs reviſited them, 
WW and deſtroyed many of thoſe whom the ſtorms 


= ITpared, carrying off numbers of his ableſt men. 

| both for ſea and land, no leſs than forty-two of 

1 his own ſhip ending their voyage with their lives, 

4 50 — 2h month, at leaſt before they reached 
the co Fe 


 Abour. the twelfth of the ſame month, when 
their ſickneſs began to be at the height, and they 
at the greateſt diſtance from any ſhore, they were 
many. other ways alſo diſtreſſed ; for, when they 
began to be in ſcarcity of water, they were alſo 
becalmed; yet ever threatened with extremity of 
tempeſtuous weather, from the ſtrange and un- 
uſual alterations in the atmoſphere. One while 
4 the horizon muffled, as it were, in ſuch thick 
and fearful darkneſs, that they were forced to 
1 ſteer a day or two by candle-light ; at other times, 
aarched, and overſhot with gloomy miſts; fo that 
| watery: rainbows were gontinually invading their 
eyes, or heavy. ſhowers their bodies, and dead 
| calms retarding their ſhips: Afterwards at Tri- 
. 1 5 Rs nidad, 
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| hidad, Ralegh obſerved, beſides. two water-galls, 
no leſs than fifteen rainbows in one day, and one 
of them bent as it were both ends together, mak- 
ing a perfect cirele; and theſe were ever followed 
ich wet weather ; for, as he allo noted, eſpecially 
of the morning rainbow, it did not here produce a 
fair day, as in England: but one good effect en- 
ſued, that when their water was ſo ſcarce; near the 
latter end of this month, that the ſhip's crew was 
reduced to half allowance, l ove ſome hogſ- 
heads, which fell from the clouds, and all quenched 
their thirſt with great cans of this bitter draught, 
as Ralegh deſctihes that rain-water to have been. 
abrupt, OG; 0% his bed in a- ſweat, by the. noiſe 


which a ſudden great guſt had occaſioned in his 
| ſhip, he got à cold, which turned to a burning 


ſever, and caſt him down for twenty days together; 
in which time he received no other ſuſtenance than 
a few ſtewed prunes, but drank every hour, both 
day and night; and ſweated ſo exceſſively, that he 
was forced, to ſhift three times every day, and as 
often at night. At laſt the violence of his diſeaſe 
was thank by the oranges and other fruits he 
had received at Gomera of the governor's lady, 
which he had: carefully preſerved in fand, to his 


great refreſhment ; and without which, as he 


owns himſelf, he could not have lived: but it was 
double the time before he could recover, in any tol- 
lerable degree, from this ſharp viſitation. © -— 
In this flow and ſickly manner they arrived, at 
laſt, on the eleventh f November, at the north 

cape of Wiapoco: and here Ralegh ſent for his old 
ſervant, Leonard the Indian, who had been in 
England three or four years with him; but he was 
removed ſo far up in the country, there was no 
| 1 5 | | purſuing £ 
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purſuing him: therefore he ſtood away for Calt. 
ana, which is in five degrees on the coaſt of Gui- 
ana, at the firſt diſcovery called Port Howard, 
where the caſſique was alſo his ſeryant, and had 
lived with him in the Tower of London two 


: There he arrived in a day or two, having paſſed = 
the iſland noted for its multitude of birds and filk 
bearing trees, and from thence ſent for his fervant 
Harry, the Indian, who, with other caſſiques, 
came and brought him great ſtore of Caſſavi bread 
and roaſted mufiets, with plantanes, pinas, piſtacias, 
&c. but Ralegh ventured not to eat of the pinas, 
which tempted him exceedingly, till after a day or 
two's airing on the ſhore in a tent which was there 
pitehed for him; then he alſo eat ſome Armadillo 
and a little pork, and began to gathef ftrength. 
lere alſo he landed his ck men, and recovered 
many; and here he buried captaim Edward Haſt- 
ings (the lord Huntington's brother) who died 
ten days or more before; and with him his ſerjeant- 
major, Hart, and captain Henry Snedale; the 
charge of whoſe ſhip Ralegh gave to his ſervant 
captain Robert Smith of Cornwall. Here he alſo 
ſet up his barges and ſhallops, which they brought 
from England, in quarters, cleanſed his ſhips, 
trimmed up his caſks, and ſupplied! them with 
water; fixed up a forge; and made ſuck iron works 
as they wanted, Thus on that ſhore,' and in this 
river, they employed and refreſhed themſelves for 
about three weeks; during which" time," Ralegh 
was very much careſfed by the Indians of his old 
acquaintance aforeſaid, and the other natives of 
this place, who cheriſhed him daily with the beſt 
proviſions that the country yielded,” and offered 
bim all kind of. obedience, even to the —_ 
IS — im 


him their ſovereign prince and ruler, if he would 
abide and ſettle himſelf among them; ſo freſh 
continued his memory, and ſuch unanimous im- 
preſſions of homage and reſpect had his former be- 
haviour ſtill left upon them; which offer he men- 
tions with the greateſt modeſty and indifference in 
the diſpatch he now ſent to England: for in this 
interval, captain Peter Alley, one of his company, 
who was much troubled with a vertiginous diſorder 
in his head, wag got leave to return home, and 
the opportunity of a Dutch veſſel which lay there, 
Ralegh, among other letters, ſent one by him to 
his lady, dated from Caliana the fourteenth day of 
November: Herein be ..... ER 


] cannot write to you but with a weak hand, 
“ for I have ſuffered a moſt violent calenture for 
« fifteen days that ever man did, and lived; but 
« God, that gave me a ſtrong heart in all my ad- 
« yerſities, has alſo now ſtrengthened me in the 
< hell-fire of heat. We had two moſt grievous 
« fickneſſes in our ſhip, of which forty-two have 
died, and there are yet many ſick; but having 
« recoyered: the land of Guiana, this twelfth of 
November, I hope we ſhall recover them, We 
are yet two hundred men, and the reſt of our 
fleet are reaſonably ſtrong, ſtrong enough I hope 
to perform what we have undertaken, if the care 
at London to make our ſtrength known to the 
i Spaniſh king by his embaſſador, has not taught 
* the Spaniſh king to fortify all the entrances = 
«* againſt us. Howlſoever, we muſt make the ad- . 
venture, and; if we periſh, it ſhall be no honour 
for England; nor gain for his majeſty, to loſe, 
„among many others, an hundred as valiant gen- 
* tlemen as England hath in itt. 
TS | Then 


throy 1 and their tedious paſſage, with the Pre- 


was gathered together, it being conlidered | 2 a 
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Then havi ſpoken of Bayley? runnig 
fram him, OR, of Boy's Had 


ſent fruits which had fo much relieved him, 25 


is before obſerved, beſides the death: of Gy 


principal ipal officers, and recommendation gf hinyeli 


| aig — frietids 1 in London, SET Hig ion. C. 
| few 


concludes thus: 


1 0 To tell you that I * 1 Re en FiO L 
* Indians, were a vanity 3 but my nam hath fill 


. lived among them. Here they feed me with 
* freſh meat, and all that the counry "Ys All 


« offer to obey me. / PIG 


At this time alſo, a . of his att 
having drawn vp a diſcourſe in praiſe of Guiana, 
and in hanoyr of this adventure, eſpecially of the 
principal diſcoverer, Ralegh himſelf; it being dated 
boon, Cali . November the ſeventeenth, ſent it 

2 by the ſame beater, and it was 
PIR a lowing year. 
On the fourth of — they len this river, - 


| aid. came next day tg the Triangle Iflands; but 


were all in danger of leaving their bones upon the 
ſhoſes before they got thither: for they were had 
aground, eſpecially Ralegh's larger ſhip, for the 
ſpace of twenty-four hours or more; and, had it | 
not been for fair weather, would never have got 

off the coaſt, having not above two fathom of wa- 
ter. Here, after à few days, when all the feet 


general conſultation, that Ralegh him 
Fad grappled with the ſicknęſs Sr fix w 


was pow rather ſo much relapſed than recovered, 


that * * could not move otherwiſe than as he was | 
carried 
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carried in a chair, they reſolved that there was no 
thoughts of his undertaking the paſſage up the 
Orenoque in 2 and further, though they 
could never underſtand by Keymis, who was the 
firſt of any nation that had entered the main mouth 
of that river, nor by any of their mariners, who 
had traded there many years for tobacco, what cer- 
tainty the water was of; yet having found by ex- 
perience, that ſhips at eleven foot water lay 
a- ground three days in paſſing up; therefore there 
was no attempting it with Ralegh's ſhip, which 
being heavier, and charged with near forty pieces 
of ordnance, drew ſeventeen foor. Nor would 
his ſon with the reſt have ventured, with the pro- 
viſions they had, through any other perſon's aſſu- 
rance or reſolution of ſtaying to relieve them at a 
place appointed, againſt the forces expected to 
approach, but that of his father and their general. 
'Soit was reſolved by all, that the five larger ſhips 
ſhould ride at Punta de Gallo in Trinidad, under 
Ralegh, to ſecure their retreat; and the five leſſer 
(for this was now the whole number of his fleet) 
with' five or ſix foot companies of fifty men each, 
ſhould enter the river. 1 
According to this determination, the fleet was 
here divided; that is to ſay, captain Whitney, in 
the Encounter; Woolaſton, in the Confidence; 
King, in the Supply; Smith, in a pink, and Hall 
in a carvel. The companies had for their leaders, 
captain Charles Parker and captain North, hro- 
thers to the lord Mounteagle and the lord North; 
young Ralegh; captain Thornhurſt, of Kent; 
captain Pennington's lieutenant, who ſeems to be 
another Hall; and captain Chidley's lieutenant, - 
Prideux. LATED => 9 
Sir Warham St. Leger, Ralegh's lieutenant, who 
had the charge of theſe companies, fell ſick at Ca- 
You, III. X Hana; 
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hana; ſo it Was conferred On George f Ralegh, ſir | 
Walter's nephew, who had ſerved with great com- 
mendation in the Low- Countries; and. captain 


Keymis had the chief charge for their guidance 


and landing within the river. But Keymis having 
laid down the plan of his intended attempt upon 
the mine, and undertaken to diſcover it with fix or 
eight perſons in fir John Ferne's ſhallop, Ralegh, 
upon conſideration, diſliking that method of pro- 


cedure, determined to alter it, and therefore gave 


him particular inſtructions in what manner to pur- 


ſue that enterprize. VV 
Hereupon thoſe five ſhips ſet forward, parting 
from Ralegh and the reſt of the fleet at the iſlands 


above-mentioned, with a month's proviſion, on ' 


the tenth of December: but when they found a 
new Spaniſh town, called St. Thome, conſiſting of 


one hundred and forty houſes ; though lightly 


built, with a chapel, a convent of Franciſcans, and 
a garriſon erected on the main channel of the Ore- 


noque, about twenty miles diſtant from the place 
where Antonio Berreo, the governor taken by Ra- 
legh in his firſt diſcovery and conqueſt here, at- 
tempted to plant; Keymis and the reſt thought 


themſelves obliged, through the fear of leaving 
the enemy's garriſon between them and their boats, 
to deviate from their inſtructions, which enjoined 


them, firſt to carry a little party to make trial of 
the mine, under a ſhelter of their own camp; and 


then to deal with the Spaniſh town as it ſhould 
give cauſe, by permitting or offering to prevent 


them. So they concluded to land in one body, and 


encamp between the mine and the town; whereby, 
though themſelves were ſomething ſtronger, their 


boats were ſubject to the ſame expoſure, and the 


mine left untried, contrary to Ralegh's order: for, 
about three weeks after their departure, landing, 


by 
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by night, it ſeems, nearer the town than they 
ſuſpected, and meaning to reſt themſelves on the 
river-fide till morning, they- were, in the night- 
time, ſet upon by the Spaniſh troops, apprized 
of and forearmed for their coming, as we 
ſee. : „ 33 
This charge was ſo unexpected, and ſtruck the 
common ſoldiers with ſuch amazement and confu- 
ſion, that, had not the captains and ſome other 
valiant gentlemen made head, and animated the 
reſt, they had all been cut to pieces: but the reſt, 
by their example, ſoon rallying, made ſuch a vi- 
gorous defence againſt the Spaniards, that they 
drove them to a-retreat, till, in the warmth of 
their purſuit, the Engliſh found themſelves at 
the Spaniſh town before they knew where they 
were. hen | 
Here the battle was renewed afreſh upon them, 
being aſſaulted by the governor himſelf, Don Diego 
Palameca, and four or five captains at the head of 
their companies; againſt whom, captain Walter 
Ralegh, a brave and {prightly young man, now 
twenty-three years of age, but fonder of glory than 
ſafety, not ſtaying for the muſquetiers, ruſhed 
foremoſt, at the head of a company of pikes, and 
having killed one of the Spaniſh captains, was him- 
ſelf ſhot by another; but preſſing ſtill forward, with 
his ſword upon Erinetta, probably the captain who 
had ſhot him, this Spaniard with the butt-end of 
his muſket felled him to the ground ; and after 
theſe words, Lord have mercy upon me, and 
* proſper your enterprize,” young Ralegh ſpoke 
no more. Hereupon John Pleſſington, his ſer- 
jeant, thruſt the Gid Spaniſh captain through the 
body with his halbert. Two commanders more 
of the Spaniards were at the ſame time lain; 
one by John of Morocco, another of young 
ON E Ralegh's 
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| Ralegh's company : and, laſtly, the governor 


himſelf alſo loſt his life in the ſaid engagement; 
which happened, as Camden reckons, the ſecond 
of January. _ 3 5 

Ihe leaders being thus all diſpatched, and many 
of their ſoldiers, the reſt fled and were diſperſed, 


ſome to ſhelter about the market- place, from 


whence they killed and wounded the Engliſh at 
pleaſure; ſo as they ſaw no way left to be ſaf, 
but by firing the town about their ears, and driv- 


ing them to the woods and mountains, whence 
they {till kept the Engliſh waking with perpetual 


alarms. Others were more careful to defend the 
paſſages to their mines, of which they had three 


or four not far diſtant, than they had been to de- 


fend the town itſelf, But for the magazine of to- 
bacco, which one writer, among other erroneous 
repreſentations of this voyage, thought might 


countervail the charge of it, could it with ſome 
-Other things have been preſerved, it ſeems not to 
have been conſumed by the Engliſh ; becauſe Ra- 


legh had enough thereof ſoon after to have paid for 
the victualling of his fleet, if there had been occa- 


| ion, as himſelf has related. 


All obſtructions ſeeming thus removed, captain 
Keymis had now a fair opportunity to make what 
trial he pleaſed at the mine; and that he did attempt 


the diſcovery will appear by the ſequel. 


During the time of this ſeparation, Ralegh lay 


with the five larger ſhips under himſelf, captain 


John Pennington, his vice-admiral, one of the 


moſt ſufficient gentlemen for the ſea that England 


had; fir Warham St. Leger, another valiant and 
worthy gentleman, fir John Ferne, and captain 
Chidley of Devon, moſtly at Punta de Gollo, and 
other pots about Trinidad, no leſs than an hundred 
and fifty miles from the reſt of his fleet, making the 
| | | N adventure 
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adventure up the Orenoque, yet in daily apprehen- 
ſions of meeting with the Spaniſh 3 ſent 
purpoſely to lay wait for and deſtroy him; which 
it would probably have done,, after the great ſick- 
neſs which had ſo much weakened his men, and 
under this diſadvantageous diviſion of his ſhips, 
but that the enemy luckily waited for him in a 
wrong place. Beſides, it having been falſly ru- 


moured in his fleet, that he brought out of — 5 


land twenty-two thouſand broad pieces of gold wit 


him, ſome of his crew traiterouſly conſpired to fail 


away while he was gone aſhore in his barge to take 


views and make diſcoveries of the country, which 


he was ſometimes wont to do, as at Terra de Brea, 
or the Pitch-land, as he calls it, from the bitu- 
menous ſubſtance which ſo remarkably iſſues there, 


as he has well deſcribed ; and when he traverſed 


fome woods to ſeek the trees that yield that preci- 
ous balſam, whereof he got a ſmall quantity, which 
ſmelt like angelica ; ſo to have left him a prey ta 
famine, wild beaſts, or the no leſs unmerciful 


Spaniards, by whom he might have been flead 
alive, as other Engliſhmen, who came but to traf- 


fic, had formerly been. Add to this, the many 
provocations he received from the Spaniards, who 
were 1n any of the ports where his men landed, 
only to exchange a few commodities for tobacco 
or other products of the country, not only by the 
moſt opprobrious language, but diſcharging ſome- 


times a volley of twenty muſkets at a time upon 


them, whereby ſir John Ferne had ſome of his men 
killed. And laſtly, the uneaſineſs he was continu- 
ally in, that he could hear no tidings of the reſt of 
his fleet, thus detached upon the adventure : and 


though ſome Indians were brought to him in the 
beginning of February, by one of whom, who 
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could ſpeak the Spaniſh tongue, he was firſt in- 

formed, that the Engliſh in Orenoque were. re- 
| rted, by ſome Tivitivas he had ſpoken with, to 
. taken St. Thome, and flain Diego de Pala- 
meca the governor, with captain Erinetta, and 
captain John Rues; that the reſt fled; and that 
two Engliſh captains were alſo killed. 
Though the ſame was ſoon after alſo aſſerted, 
with other particulars, by another Indian ; yet 
Ralegh would not ſet them down till he knew the 
truth ; ' which afterwards endeavouring to compaſs 
of other Indians, faid to have been at the taking of 
that town, whom he ſent in purſuit of them, they 
eſcaped, and he was not certified in the report, even 
near the middle of this month, for ſo far his own 
journal extends. 

In the mean while Key mis made an attempt for 
the mine, and vent upon the enterprize with cap- 
tain Thornhurſt, Mr. W. Herbert, ſir John Ham- 
den, and bers ; but had the mortification to re- 
turn without effecting his purpoſe. 

Whatever ſpecious arguments Keymis alledged 
in his vindication, Ralegh was in no viſe pacified 
with them. He utterly diſavowed the whole con- 
duct of Keymis before ſeveral of his company, and 
the ignorance he had pretended to them; told 
him, that a blind man might have found the 
place, by the marks and directions himſelf had ſet 
down under his own hand; and that his care of 
loſing more men in paſſing the woods was but 
feigned; for after his ſon's death, it was known 
he had no care for any man ſurviving and there- 
fore, had he brought home but one hundred 
weight of ore, though with the loſs of as many 
men, it would have given the king ſatisfaction, 


preſerved his reputation, and encouraged a _— 
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the next year, with greater force, to have held the 
country for his majeſty, to whom it belonged; for 
the riches and fruitfulneſs whereof himſelf had for- 
merly ſo largely atteſted. But ſince he had ſuf- 
fered his wilfulneſs, in ſpite of his knowledge, to 
defeat their whole undertaking, he ſhould indeed 
be glad if Keymis could make thoſe reaſons for 
t opening the mine paſſable with the ſtate, but 
that he himſelf could not juſtify the neglect. 
Keymis grew deeply diſcontented hereupon, and 
continued ſo ſeveral days. Afterwards he came 
« tome in my cabbin,” ſays Ralegh, and ſhewed 
« mealetter he had written to the earl of Arundel, 
* excuſing himſelf for not diſcovering the mine, 
_ « uſing the ſame arguments, and many others, 
« which he had done before; and prayed me to 
<« allow thereof.” But Ralegh, no way ſatisfied, 
declared that, as Keymis could plead no ignorance, 
he could admit of no excuſe, being wounded in his 
- credit with the king paſt all recovery, and that this 
could admit of no reparation. 
Keymis, ſeeing Ralegh reſolved not to favour 
his folly, retired as one knowing not what courſe 
to take, yet expreſſing, perhaps, alſo ſome deſign 
of giving further ſatisfaction : and went out of 
“my cabbin into his own,” ſays Ralegh ; where 
having ſhut himſelf in, Ralegh ſoon after heard a 
piſtol go off, and ſending up to know who diſ- 
charged it, Keymis made anſwer, he fired it him- 
ſelf, becauſe it had been long charged. About 
half an hour after, his boy going into his cabbin 
found him dead, with much blood by him, having 
a long knife thruſt through his left pap into his 
heart, and his piſtol lying by him, with which it 
appeared that he had ſhot himſelf; but the bullec 
being ſmall, and having only cracked a rib, he 
diſpatched himſelf effectually with the knife. 
: | : &#: _- an 
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After this accident it was determined, in a coun- 
cil of the officers, to make for Newfoundland, to 
repair and refreſh their ſhips; but before, as well 
as after, they arrived there, great diſorders aroſe : 
ſome took to courſes of their own head, and ran 
away from him; and many others proved ſo re- 
fractory and ungovernable, that, when he came to 
the iſle of St. Chriſtopher's, he was forced, under 
the conduct of his couſin, Mr. Herbert, to ſhip 
them home. 

By the time that Ralegh arrived on the coaſt of 
Ireland, the ſacking of St. Thome, the firing of 
the town, and the laughter of the Spaniards, to 
the number of four or five lrundred men, were 
largely deſcanted on by his enemies, . as by his 
friends were his own more particular misfortunes 
in the long and dangerous ſickneſs he had endured; 
his diſappointment in the mine; the conſumption | 
of ſo much treaſure ; the loſs of his gallant fon ; 
the violent end of his old ſervant captain Keymis; | 
and, above all, the general diſorder, defection, 
and diſperſion of his own fleet. All together, it 
became not ſo much a national as a univerſal 
topic of diſcourſe and attention; every one cen- 
ſuring or commiſerating as their intereſt or affec- 
tions moved. 

The Spaniſh embaſſador having gained the ear- 
lieſt intelligence of all that had paſſed at Guiana; 
and how, among the reſt, his own kinſman, the 
governor, had been ſlain, broke into the king's 
preſence in a turbulent manner, and bawling out 
for his majeſty's audience, only of one word, aſ- 
ſaulted him with the abrupt and repeated exclama- 
tion of Piratas! Piratas! Piratas! At laſt he found 
breath and words to enlarge upon the matter ſo 
effectually, as what tended not only to the infringe- 


ment of his _ 8 * but that happy 


union 


union between the two crowns in their royal pro- 
geny z now the match between prince Charles and 
Dona Maria, with all the advantages it was preg- 
nant with, was in ſuch a hopeful degree of ma- 
turity, even to the involving of both nations in 
the moſt durable and dreadful hoſtilities, that the 
pacific king of Great Britain was ready to do 
any thing in the world to appeaſe him and huſh 
it up. | . 

To this purpoſe, his royal proclamation was 
forthwith publiſhed on the eleventh of June, ſetting 


C WHEREAS we gave liberty to fir Walter 
© Ralegh and others, to undertake a voyage to 
Guiana, where they had pretended a probability 
« of diſcovering gold mines, &c. We did, by ex- 
* preſs limitation and caution, reſtrain and forbid 
them from attempting any act of hoſtility upon 
© any territories or ſubjects of foreign princes with 
« whom we are in amity ; and, more particularly, 
« thoſe of our dear brother the king of Spain, in 
« reſpe& of his dominions in that continent, 
„ which, notwithſtanding, they have, by hoſtile 
c invaſion of the town of St. Thome, &c. broken 
and infringed. We have therefore held fit to 
make public declaration of our, utter miſlike and 
« deteſtation of ſuch inſolencies; and, for the 
« better detection and clearing up of the truth, we 
charge all our ſubjects, that have any under- 
* ſtanding or notice thereof, to repair to any of 
our privy council, and make known their whole 
* knowledge, that we may thereupon proceed to 
* the exemplary puniſhment and coercion of all 
* ſuch as are found guilty of ſo ſcandalous and 
enormous outrages,” 1 
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The next thing to be thought of was, a proper 
and-plauſible inſtrument for the apprehenſion of fir 
Walter Ralegh when he ſhould come aſhore, ſuch 
a one was fir Lewis Stucley ſoon found to be (and 
not fir John, as one writer erroneouſly chriſtens 


him) who was vice-admiral of Devon (not lieute. 


nant of the Tower, as the ſame negligent author 


' miſtakes again:) one who, though Ralegh's coun- 


tryman, and, as all others but Stucley fay, his 
Kinſman too, yet moſt officiouſly undettook that 
charge, through the ſordid proſpect of profit, 
*- ſo unnatural,” ſays Wilſon, and ſervile is the 
4 ſpirit when it hath an allay of baſeneſs; there 


* being many others fitter for that employment.” 


However, his orders were to. bring up this great 
malefactor in a fair and courteous manner, accord- 
ing to his majeſty's gracious and mild courſe, as it 


is called in his declaration. | 


When Ralegh had ſettled his affairs in the weſt 
of England, he began his journey to London, 
purſuant to his firſt reſolution ; but before he came 
to Aſhburton, twenty miles from Plymouth, he 
was met by fir Lewis Stucley, who ſaid, he had 


orders for arreſting him and his ſhip. Ralegh 


anſwered, he had ſaved him the labour, and done 


it to his hands. He however formed a deſign 


of retiring into France, which he ſoon after 
dropped. _ 1 
After this, Stucley received a warrant to 


bring up ſir Walter Ralegh, but with no more 
ſpeed than his bad health would permit; and he 


took to his aſſiſtance one Manourie, a French 
quack. = Ctr. 

In their journey, they baited and lodged at ſe- 
veral gentlemen's houſes of Ralegh's acquaintance 


upon the road; from ſome of whom hearing, 
5 5 more 
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more diſtinctly the nearer he approached: it, what 
a ſtorm his enemies had brewed at court, he began 
to regret his having neglected the opportunity he 
had at Plymouth of retiring : but after that pre- 
remptory warrant, which a purſuivant brought 
down for the ſpeedy bringing up of his perſon, he 
began again to meditate upon a retreat ; though, 
as he grew the more deſirous, it grew the more 
difficult. | 

As they travelled between Andover aud Stains, 
Manourie diſcovered Ralegh's intended eſcape to 
Stucle y, who thenceforth uſed extraordinary dili- 
gence in guards and watches upon him; which 
Ralegh perceiving, nevertheleſs truſted Manourie 
with a new propoſal at Stains in theſe words; I 
« ſee it is not poſſible to eſcape by our two means 
« alone, Stucley is. ſo watchful, and ſets ſuch 
« ſtrict guard upon me, and will be too hard for us 
« with all our cunning ; therefore there is no way 
te but to make him of our council; and if we can 
“ perſuade him to let me ſave myſelf, I will give 
« himin hand the worth of two hundred pounds 
< ſterling.” Upon theſe words he drew forth and 
ſhewed Manourie a jewel made in the faſhion of 
hail, powdered with diamonds, having a ruby in 
the middle, valued at one hundred and fifty pounds 
ſterling; and putting it into his hands ſaid, © Be- 
* ſides this jewel he ſhall have fifty pounds in mo- 
* ney; pray tell him as much from me, and per- 
* ſuade him to it, I know he will truſt you.” 

This overture being made by Manourie, Stucley 
after ſome parley, ſent back word by him to Ra- 
legh, that he would accept of his offer, and bad 
him tell Ralegh he was content to do as he deſired; 
but would rather chuſe to go with him, than ſtay 
behind with ſhame and reproach : directing Ma- 
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| nourie further to aſk, how this could be done 


without loſing his office of vice-admiral, which coft 


him fix hundred pounds ; alſo to what place they 


ſhould go, how they ſhould live afterwards, and 
what means he would carry with him to furniſh this 
intended eſcape ? 1 „ 
Ralegh obviates all this with praying him to tell 
Stucley, That, if he would ſwear unto him not to 
diſcover him, he would tell him his whole intent; 
and that, for the firſt point, though Stucley were 
to loſe his office, he ſhould yet be no loſer; that, 
as ſoon as he was got into France or Holland, his 


wife was to ſend him a thouſand pounds; and that 
he ſhould carry with him only a thouſand crowns 


in money and jewels to ſerve at preſent. 

After ſupper, Ralegh is further repreſented ſo 
open, ſo contrary to all his former character, and 
beyond all manner of belief, as to ſay, Oh! if 
« T could eſcape without Stucley, I ſhould do 
&« bravely ; but it's no matter, I'll carry him along, 


and afterwards diſpatch myſelf of him well 
enough.“ Then Manourie having appriſed Stuc- 
| ley of all that paſſed, brought them together. 
Ralegh ſhewed the jewel, and probably delivered 


it, for Stucley ſhewed himſelf ſatisfied, and it was 


likely upon the acceptance of it, but deſired a 


little reſpite to diſpoſe of his office. 

_  Manourie, having thus ſeen the agreement 
made, took his leave of them for London (the 
part defigned for him ending here) after having 


ſaid to Ralegh, he did not think of ſeeing him 


again, while he was in England. Ralegh, at 


| parting, gave him, by letter to a perſon at Rad- 


ford, an iron furnace, with a diſtillatory of copper 
belonging to it; and charged him to tell every 
body he met, how ſick he was, and that he left him 
in an extreme looſeneſs that very night, _ 

| | : 
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But as Ralegh had diſpatched captain King to 
London with inſtructions to be in readineſs: for 
him, he kept moving on; when there fell out an 
accident which gave him freſh hopes to facilitate 
his eſcape : for, when he came to his inn at Brent- 
ford, he was met by a Frenchman, named La 
Cheſnay, a follower of Le Clerc, agent from the 
French king, who told Ralegh, the ſaid French 
agent was very deſirous to ſpeak with him, as ſoon 
as he got to London, about ſome affairs which 
highly- concerned his ſafety. Accordingly, the 
next night after Ralegh was at London, the ſaid 
Le Clerc and La Cheſnay came to viſit him at his 
houſe : and there Le Clerc offered him- a French 
bark, which he had prepared for him to eſcape in; 
and withal, his letters recommendatory for his 
fafe conduct and reception, to the governor of 
Calais; and to ſend a gentleman expreſly that 
| ſhould attend and meet him there. But Ralegh 
-underſtanding the French bark not to be ſo ready 
nor fo fit as that he had already propoſed for him- 
felf, gave him thanks, and told him, that he would 
make uſe of his own bark ; but for his letters, and 
the reſt of his offer, that he ſhould be beholden to 
him, becauſe his acquaintance in France was worn. 
out. e . 
With this paſſage and a word or two only of 
Ralegh's attempt to eſcape, after he came to Lon- 
don, it not being thought proper here to expatiate 
upon the arts uſed in betraying it, ends the tedious 
fardel of objections accumulated to render him 
unworthy of mercy in in the king's declaration, 
and the ſtory aſcribed to the obſcure Frenchman 
_ aforeſaid in it, but unconfirmed by any affidavit or 
evidence upon oath, - which, in other ſuch caſes, 
have been thought neceſſary vouchers : therefore 
how far to be called heinous offences, acts of ho- 
ſtility, 
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crecy upon the reward which the captain further 


guſt, fir Walter Ralegh came to London, when 


ready to go off that night. It ſeems to be the next 


with any offer he ſhou ld make him for his eſcape; 


now have been ſecured in a direct and undiſguiſed 
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ſtility, depredations, abuſes of his charge, im- 
poſtures and declenſions of juſtice, the reader ma; 
now firſt give his own judgment, and then com- 
pare it with what has been ſaid of theſe accuſations 
by others. ee 3. 20% RR 4 25 
And now comes on the remainder of captain 
King's narrative; wherein he tells us, that from 
Saliſbury he was ſent before to London to provide 
a boat, and to lay her as low as Tilbury: and that 
he was alſo adviſed to put one Cotterell in truſt who 
had been Ralegh's ſervant, for the proviſion of a 
wherry. - As ſoon as — came to London, he 
dealt with Cotterell, who ſeemed as willing to do 
ſir Walter ſervice as himſelf; but telling him of 
one Hart, who had been boatſwain to the ſaid 
captain's ſhip, and had a ketch of his own; with 
him the captain therefore agreed, and gave him 
money to get it in readineſs, having vowed fe. 


promiſed him. But he had no ſooner received the 
thirty pieces of ſilver, than he betrayed: the de- 
ſign to Mr. William Herbert, who as ſuddenly 
divulged it; but King, not ſuſpecting any diſ- 
covery, ſtill fed Hart with money to keep the ketch 
at Taubury. REES 5 

On Friday night, which was the ſeventh of Au- 


captain King attended on him at his lodgings, but 
was told by Ralegh that he could in no viſe get 


day that Stucley got his warrant to indemnify him 
for any contact he ſhould enter into with fir 
Walter Ralegh; or to authorize his compliance 


or, in ſhort, as others have not ſpared to call it, a 
licence to betray him ; for, though Ralegh might 


manner „ 
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manner, yet the glory was to do it infidiouſly, and 
under the vizor of friendſhip; being not more 
ſuitable to the genius of predominant power, than 
neceſſary on the preſent occaſion, to give room for 
ſo many more little circumſtances of objection, as 
night occur to ſupply the place of one wanting, 
that ſhould have been capital: and this night it 


cited. But when captain King came to him again 
the ſame night, Ralegh ſaid there was no going 
now without Stucley, whom he doubted not bur 
ke ſhould engage to go along with him, and thar 
the next night, without failure, he would meet 
the captain at the Tower Dock. 5 
As for Mr. Herbert, aforeſaid, he was employed 
in garrowing ſir Walter Ralegh's houſe, as the 
captain phraſes it, while Ralegh, being thus 
drawn out of it by Stucley, under pretence of 
bearing him company, might be the more unex- 
pectedly ſeized, with all ſuch private papers as he 
ſhould have about him; in hopes, no doubt, that 
by one means or other, ſomething might turn out 
to make a charge of ſufficient weight againſt him: 


found, proved to be no other than what might, 
without any diſcredit, have been laid open to all 
the world. 5 3 


Sunday night, to the place appointed with two 
having put on a falſe beard, and a hat with a green 
Stucley, young Stucley, and his own page. 
Then aſking captain King, if all things were 


then 


was, that the French embaſſador aforeſaid came to 
Ralegh's houſe, and made the propoſal before re- 


but, in the concluſion, all the papers which were 


Captain King went, 40 he further tells us, on 
wherries; and fir Walter Ralegh alſo came thither, 


hatband. He was accompanied with ſir Lewis 
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ready? he anſwered, they were, and that the cloak 
bag and the four piſtols were in the boat. Stucley 
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then ſaluted captain King, and aſked, Whether. 
thus far he had not diſtinguiſhed himſelf an honeſt 
man? To which King anſwered, that he hoped 
he would continue ſo. 
After they had entered the boats, and divided - 
the piſtols, they had not rowed above tyenty 
ſtrokes, before the watermen told them, that Mr. 
Herbert had lately taken boat, and made as if he 
would have gone through bridge, but returned 


prehenſion i in Ralegh, but upon Stucley's encou- 
ragement they rowed on; yet Ralegh, not well ſa- 
tisfied, called captain King near to him,”who was in 
the other boat with young Sucle of and Hart, and 
intimated, that he could not go orward unleſs he 
was fure of. the: watermen, whom he then alſo 
. ſpake to, aſking, whether if any ſhould come to ar- 
reſt them in The king's name, they would row 
forwards or return, At this the great boobies 
were ſo frightened, that they cried, and anſwered, 
they knew nobody there but captain King, who 
had hired them to Graveſend ; and that they nei- 
ther dared, nor would go any further. Ralegh 
faid, that a difference with the Spaniſh embaſfa- 
dor, was the cauſe, that of —. — he muſt go to 
Tilbury to embark for the Low-Countries ; and 
that he would give. them ten pieces of gold for 
their pains. 
Then began Stucley s part, curſing and damn- 
ing himſelf, that he ſhould be ſo unfortunate as to 
venture his life and fortune with a man ſo full of 
doubts and fears. He ſwore, that if the water- 
men would not row on, he would kill them; and 
perſuaded Ralegh that there was no ſuch danger 
as he ſuſpected; of which opinion captain King 
allo ſtill was. Thus the time * till they drew 
neat 
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near Greenwich; when a wherry croſſed them, 
which Ralegh ſaid came to diſcover them. . 
ſought to diſſuade him from this ſuppoſition, 
told him, that if they could but reach Graveſend, 

he would hazard his life to get to Tilbury. Theſe 
delays ſpent the tide, and the watermen ſaid, it 
was impoſſible to get to Graveſend before morn- 
ing. Hereupon Ralegh would have landed at 
Purfleet, and Hart would have perſuaded him, that 
though it was night, he could procure him horſes to 
Tilbury. Stucley appear'd very zealous for this pros 
poſal, and ſaid, that upon that condition, he could 

be content to carry the cloak · bag on his own ſhoul . 
ders half a mile; but King told him, that if they 
could not go by water, it was impoſſible, at that 
time of night, to get horſes to go by lanc. 
By this time they had rowed as far as Wool - 
wich, or rather about a mile beyond, which might 
be to a reach called the Gallions, near Plumſtead. 
Here, approaching two or three ketches, Hart 
began to doubt, whether any one of them wa 
his. Upon this, Ralegh concluded they were al 
betrayed, and bid the watermen turn back, hop; 
ing to have got to his own houſe before morning; 
and began to examine Hart very ſtrictly, who pre- 
tended he had given his men expreſs charge not to 
ſtir from Tilbury till he came down; but this 
would not induce Ralegh to proceed. FOE 
Before they had rowed back afurlong, theyeſpied . 
another wherry, and hailing her, they ſaid they were 

for the king. Ralegh perceiving they were ſome of 
Mr. Herbert's crew, propoſed toStucley, ſeeing they 
were diſcovered, and in reſpect to his ſafety, that he 
might remain {till in his cuſtody, and that Stucley 
ſhould openly declare to the watermen he was his 
priſoner, which he did. Here Stutley and he fel! 
into private diſcourſe, contriving how Ralegh 
might reach his houſe; and how Stucley might 
Vor. III. 1 ſav⸗ 
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ſave himſelf harmleſs, by ſaying, that he only pre- 
tended to go along with Ralegh, in order to dif. 
cover his intentions, and ſeize upon his private 
papers. Then they whiſpered ſome time together, 
and Ralegh taking ſome things out of his packets 
(whether more rubies powdered with diamonds, 
our author does not ſay): and gave them to Stuc- 
ley, who all this while not on y hugged and em- 
braced him, as it ſeemed with the greateſt tender. 
neſs, but made the utmoſt proteſtations of love, 
friendihip, and ficdeli tig 
When they were got back to Greenwich, Stuc- 
ley ſaid, that he durſt not carry Ralegh to his 
houſe, but perſuaded him to land, which they 
did; the other ſtrange boat landing at the ſame 
time, in which the men, they perceiyed, belonged 
to Mr. W. Herbert and fir William St; John, the 
ſame who had made good profit of Ralegh before, 
as we have read. Upon Greenwich bridge Stuc- 
ley told captain King it would be for ſir Walter's 
good, that he ſhould pretend he was conſenting 
with him to betray his maſter. King, not able to 
fathom the depth cf his policy, as he tells us, re- 
fuſed it, thinking he ſhould not only thereby bely 
his own conſcience, but make himſelf odious to 
the world; therefore, though Ralegh himſelf 
made ſome motion of it to him, he could not, 
how ſerviceable ſoever it might prove, be guilty 
of ſo much inſincerity towards him. Then Stuc- 
ley arreſted the captain in his majeſty's name, and 
committed him to the charge of two of Mr. Her- 
dert's men. After this they all went to a tavern, 
and, by the way, captain King heard Ralegh ſay, 
& Sir Lewis, theſe actions will not turn out to your 
[ 'Ralegh was kept apart from King till morning, 
when, as they entered into the Tower, Ralegh 
ſaid to him, Stucley and Cotterell have betrayed 


me; 


* 
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me; adding, for your part, you need be in fear 
of no danger, but as for me, it is Lam the marie 
that is ſnot at. Then captain King, being forced 
to [take his leave, left Ralegh'rochis* tuition, with 
whom Ido not doubt (ſays he) but his ſoul reſteth. 
And ſo concludes his narrative. 
Ralegh, as was before mentioned, was now pri- | 
ſoner again in the towerof London, being brought 1 
thither on Monday morning the tenth of Auguſt- fi 
About two or three days after, committee Was : 
ſelected to examine into the foreſaid eſcape; it be 
ing a matter luckily capable, and highly neceſſary: 
to be enlarged upon, in order to fill up the mea! 
ſure of accuſation, Such a premeditated fligſi 
was therefore declaimed againſt as a orime ſo hex 
and ſo heinous, ſuch'a diſdain or deſpair. of his ma- 
jeſty's mercy, as was greatly tor be expected could 
never obtain his forgiveneſs. Ihen again, fob it 
Walter Ralegh to alienate himſelf thus from dis 
native country by means of a foreign power, was 
ſtretched out to the idea of a ſeparation as horrad * 
as the breach of ſome huge rock uri promamtory 
from the main land, when its foundation was fap!d 
and waſhed away by undermining waves. 
The arguments Ralegh now returned to extenut 
ate this mighty tranſgreſſion, having been by nd aut 
thor tranſmitted to us, it is not impaſſible hut — 
were, with the reſt of his juſtifications before ĩthaſe 
commiſſioners, during the time of this: his laſt im- 
priſonment, induſtriouſly ſtifled. .. 11 eg 
Though all other events and motions im thiß 
expedition were now alſo racked and 'rentered:; by 
his adverſaries; though the commiſſioners {who 
were perhaps the ſame, mentioned:in atkindi-of 
_ oblique manner, at the end of the king's declara · 
tion, as witneſſes. thereof) came now :conſtantly:to 
the Tower, to pick out or catch hold of any thing 
that might contribute ſome plauſible matter to 
12 2x ͤ 
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eandemn him; yet, after tho l re- 
examinations, | and confrontments of the moſt dif. 
tantented perſons in the late-yoyage,. none of all 
the depaſitions upon oath; that are pretended to 
bave been taken, or were really wormed aut f 

them, were ever thought ſo material by the ſaid 

miſſioners, as to have been diſtinctly brought 
lia ight; eitheraim that declaration or, 2 — 
againſt ſir Walter Ralegh, Much leſs. may we 
expect tu meet with any of the arguments urged 
by himfels | in his on defence during this inqui- 
- or cloſe aud private manner af ſifting him 
n many quarters. And yet, if they had 
bden'i fais preſented to the — it is not 
thaught they cauld have given the world greater 
ſarisfaction, or hàvt cleared him better, than what 
hk had juſt before written, both in his letter 0 the 
tord-/ Carew; and at the end af his apology, to 
prove. the atmhürity he hadifor-the late action at 
Guiana, the integrity of his conduct in it, with 
— and neteſſity thereof. Wherein it ap- 
he abſohnely depended on the honour of | 

| Ling |: James to continue now, as he had begun, 
the maintenance of his right to that country which 
had lawfully poſſeſſed. far the crown; at 
leaſt; fo far, 49 not to, renounce. or circumvent his 
own cotniniſſion: otherwiſe, how well he Knew 
thut if he made the leaſt oppoſition to any reſiſt, 
ante of his attempt, he was Hiahle to be purſued 
as an invader; or. he returned with any . ky 
be? as a plunderer by the S 
wdd>if-he did neither, that ho. was ſtill no 5 | 
dbb ta be accuſed as an impoſtor by ibis co-ad | 
venturer- But, in this latter reſpect, all ſuſpici- 
on:was clearly removed, even from thoſe who, by 
cheir loſſes in this voyage; would have been moſt 
adi an 2 aden . — 
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found Ralegh prove himſelf as in theſe writings, 
to the face of mankind, ſuch a far 1 ay -- 2 
than any of the reſt hereby, as was before ob- 
ſerved ; and, as for the other two obje&tions, .Ras 
legh has alſo made it no leſs amply evident in the 
ſame pieces, how glaringly he muſt appear to the 
world, a mere premeditated, or deſigned ſacrifice 
to one of them, if king James ſhould: maim his 
ſovereignty of its title-to Guiana, or now diſclai n- 
ed the undertaking there which he had before au; 
thoriz etc. F grommny altos Ne 6 
| For cherein he has ſhewn, that his mjeſly wat 
well reſolved of his right in thoſe, parts borderin 
the Qrenoque to the ſouth, as far as the Amazons; 
by having formerly given the Engliſh leave to 
plant and inhabit. there; and that his on propo- 
fal to go thither, was not accounted of as what -q 
would endanger the peace, even by the-Spaniſl 
embaſſador, who pretended it to be needleſs that 
Ralegh thould carry ſuch ſtrength with him, if he 
intended no other enterprize; for that he ſhay 
work any mine there without diſturbance ;. but had 
3 good reaſon returned by Ralegh for that 
5 ficogrh, from the example of fir John Haw- 
Further ſhewing, that for the: Spaniards to Tet 
up'a town upon the Orenoque, was ſuch a uſur- 
| pation, and that their king ſhould thereupon call | 
himſelf king of Guiana, was as unreaſonable as i | 
he were to call himſelf king of Ireland, becauſe h& | 
took poſſeſſion at e and built a fort there. 
Having alſo ſhewn, that no peace could be broken | 
there by him, where. no peace was maintained by | 
the Spaniards, both from their bloody uſage of the | 
Engliſh, who had lately been to trade there, and | 
from the words in the king of Spain's late letters 
to the governor; who firſt called us enemies, 
when he hoped to cut us in pieces, ſays Ralegh, 
Y 3 & and 
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te he an enemy and a peace-breaker f in one and the 
* ſame actiön, is impoſſible.“ Moreover, that 
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And Having failed, peace breakers; bent to 


here the Spaniards began the firſt ſlaughter; that 
their town was not burnt by any knowledge or 
ermiſſion of. his, nor his directions to the mine 
ollowed. 6 
Laſtly, havin & obſerved EE l tie dhe Spanlurds 
can endure; that the Engliſh nation ſhould look 


upon any part of America, being above a fourth 


part of the whole known world, tho the hundredth 
part was fever poſſeſſed by the Spaniards ;* and 
—_— the many ill conſequences of acknowledg- 

„that we have offended the king of Spain by 
dg in Guiana, even to the ruin of our navi- 
gation, trade, power, and dominion in this quar- 
ter bf the 0b where there was as much room 
and reaſon Tor advancing the honour and riches'of 


| ct h as pf any ſtate in Chriſtendom ; he con- 


cludes his apology with theſe words: T have faid 
"yy already, and I will ſay it again, that if Guiana 
. be not his majeſty's, the working of a mine 


4 there, and the taking of a town there, had been 


«equally perilous; for, by doing the one, I had 
e robbed the king of Spain, and been a thief; 
« and, by the 3 a diſturber or breaker of the 


peace.” 
Now, it is plain, that Kits 3 0 een 


f waved his right to Guiana, at leaſt till Ralegh was 


pit to death (for then he aſſumed it again, by the 
power he gave for another expedition to thoſe 
parts, however irreſolutely, according to cuſtom, 


| he revoked it) that, as we obſerve in his declara- 


tion, not only the place which Ralegh went to is 


= pretended to be out of his commiſſion, but the title 


he ſtood upon, to be no ways compatible with it. 
Vet fo inconteſtably did Ralegh make it appear, 


0 doubt } in his cxarninations” ar-preſent, no leſs 
8 than 


818 
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than in the writings above-mentioned, that if any 
peace could be broken where no peace had been 


maintained, it muſt either be by king James him- 


ſelf, in firſt e commiſſion to plunder ano- 
ther prince (for he 


it to procure a defeat of the very attempt he had 
empowered ; or elſe, by the Spaniards themſelves, 
in reſiſting his endeavours to put it in execution; 
that after all this queſtioning, canvaſſing, and 


heaping up of allegations againſt him, the coun- 


cil could not think it juſtifiable to take away fir 
Walter Ralegh's life for all that had paſſed at Gui- 
ana. Yet, as he muſt be put to death, they found 
a way to appeaſe the Spaniards with his blood, by 
making this laſt action at St. Thome the efficient 
cauſe, bur the obſolete condemnation at Win- 
cheſter, fifteen years paſt, the nominal cauſe of his 
deſtruction: as a courſe whereby both the law 
would be judicially farisfied, and the title be lefr, 
for fear of diſpleaſure, undecided. he 


So in the whole, it was reſolved there ſhould 


be room enough to revoke the king's former mer- 
cy, as it appears in his declaration; and that Ra- 
legh might loſe his head upon his former attainder; 
notwithing the inconſiſtencies apparent in ſuch a 
concluſion to men of penetration ; among whom, 
Carew Ralegh has very well obſerved thereupon, 
that his father was condemned for being a friend 
to the Spaniards, and loſt his life by the ſame ſen- 

tence for being their enemy. FR 


A method, however, at laſt being thus pieced 
out, the king, or thoſe with whom he left the 
management of this affair when he went upon his 


progreſs, appeared very eager for bringing it to a 


period. Therefore, as the ſhorteſt way, a privy- 


ſeal was ſent to the judges, frothwith to order ex- 


4 ecution- 


new where Ralegh was going, 
and no where declines his knowledge that the 
Spaniards were ſettled there) and then betraying 
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ecution. But they, conſidering there ought. to 
be ſome face of regularity in the matter, and a 
little finger in the court of juſtice to ſlide it off, 
with as much decency and ſmoothneſs as the buſi. 
neſs would allow of, demurred upon that extra. 
judicial manner of proceeding. . . i 
Therefore, on Friday the twenty-third of Oc- 
tober, there was a conference held upon the form 
or manner how priſoners, who have been attaint- 
ed of treaſon and ſet at liberty, ſhould be brought 
to execution, between all the juſtices of England, 
as one of them, judge Hatton tells us; wherein 
the queſtion being put, Whether a privy-ſeal waz 
ſufficient, it being directed to the juſtices of the 
EKing's-Bench, to command them to award execu- 
tion againſt fir Walter Ralegh; or how they ſhould 
proceed before execution be awarded ? It was 
reſolved by all, that he ought to be brought to 
the bar, by habeas corpus to the lieutenant of the 
Tower, and then demanded, if he could ſay any 
thing why execution ſhould not be awarded? For the 
proceedings againſt him being before commiſſion- 
ers, they are delivered only into the court of 
. King's-Bench, or they might have remained in a 
bag or a cheſt, and no roll made thereof; and fo 
long time paſling, it is not a legal courſe that he 
ſhould be commanded by a privy ſeal or great ſeal 
to be executed, without being demanded, what 
he hath to ſay? For he might have a pardon, or 
he might ſay he was not the ſame perſon : as if one 
be outlawed of felony, and taken, he ſhall not be 
preſently hanged, but he ſhall be brought to the 
bar, and ſo demanded, &c. Upon this reſolution, 
a privy-ſeal came to the juſtices of the King's- 
Bench, commanding them to proceed againſt him 
according to lx. ng fin other 
In what ſenſe he was ſo proceeded againſt may 


| 35 be better underſtood by that notice, which on the 


twenty 
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24th of October, being the next day, Ralegh 
received from the commiſſioners to prepare for 
death: and, by his not being ſuffered, when he 


ſoon after appeared in court before the judges, ac- 
cording to law, to make any defence af himſelf for 


' what had been the occaſion of his coming thither; 


as may be ſeen by the following abſtract of the ſaid 


proceedings 

On Wedneſday, the twenty- eighth of October, 
ſir Walter Ralegh, at eight o'clock in the morning, 
was awaked out of a fit of a fever, with a ſum- 
mons preſently to appear at the King's-Bench bar 
at Weſtminſter; and, ſoon after nine o'clock,” he 
Vas, by writ of habeas corpus, brought thither. 
The writ being delivered to the judges by fir Walter 
Apſley, and fir Walter Ralegh's. conviction at Win- 


cheſter read, the Attorney, Mr. Henry Yelverton, 


That the priſoner, having been fifteen years 
fince convicted of high-treaſon, and then received 
the judgment of death, his majeſty of his abundant 
grace, had been pleaſed to ſhew mercy unto him, 
till now that juſtice called to him for execution. 
« Sir Walter Ralegh,” continued he, © hath been 
ca ſtateſman, and a man who, in regard to his parts 


« and quality, is to be pitied : he hath been as a 


„ ftar at which the world have gazed; but ſtars 
% may fall, nay they muſt fall, when they trouble 
the ſphere wherein they abide. It is therefore 


* his majeſty's pleaſure now to call for execution 


of the former judgment, and I now require or- 
der for the fame.” 

Then the clerk of the crown, Mr. Fanſhaw, 
having read the record of the conviction and judg- 
ment, the prifoner, holding up his hand, was 
_ aſked, What he could ſay, why execution ſhould 
not be awarded againſt him. Ralegh told the 


lords, 
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lords, His voice was grown weak by his late fick- 
neſs, and an ague he had at that inſtant upon him, 
in which he was brought thither; therefore, as it 
appears in another copy of theſe proceedings be- 
fore referred to, deſired the relief of a pen and 
ink. But the lord-chief-juſtice, fir Henry Monta- 
gue, telling him he ſpake audibly enough, he went 
on to this effect: That he hoped the judgment he 
received ſo long ſince to die, could not now be 
ſtrained to take away his life; ſince, by his ma- 

jeſty's commiſſion for his late voyage, it was im- 
plied to be reſtored, in giving him power, as a 
marſhal, on the life and death of others; and ſince 
he undertook the ſame to honour his ſovereign, and 
enrich his kingdom with gold, “of the ore where- 
& of, this hand,” _ * 4e hath found and taken | 
6206 Guiana.” | | | 

Then beginning to mention by what cinardid; 
able and unblameable means the faid enterprize 
miſcarried, the lord-chief-juſtice interrupted and 
told him, Whatever he ſpoke touching his voyage 
was not to the purpoſe z. alſo, that his commiſſion 
could be of no ſervice to him; that . treaſon was 
not pardoned by implication, and that he muſt 
ſay ſomething elſe to the purpoſe, otherwiſe they 
muſt proceed to give execution. 

Ralegh then finding whatever he ſhould offer in 
vindication of himſelf would be ro no purpoſe, put 
himſelf upon the king's. mercy ; yet gave ſome 
reaſons why he hoped the king would take com- 
paſſion upon him concerning that judgment which 
was ſo long paſt, in which both his majeſty was 
of opinion, and there were ſome preſent who could 
witneſs, that he had hard uſage. —_ t | 
The lord- chief. juſtice adviſed him to the wiſdon 
of ſubmiſſion, — told him, he was called to 
ware execution upon the judgment given fifteen 

| you 
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years ſince; all which time he had been as a dead 
man in the law, but the king in mercy ſpared him; 
that he might think it heavy if this were done 
in cold blood; but it was not ſo, for new of- 
fences had ſtirred up his majeſty's juſtice to re- 
vive what the law had formerly caſt upon him. 
« | know,” continued he, that you have been. 
« yaliant and wiſe, and I doubt not but you retain 
« hoth theſe virtues, for now you ſhall have occa- 
« fon to uſe them. Your faith hath heretofore 
« been queſtioned, but I am perſuaded you are a 
good Chriſtian for your book, which is an ad- 
« mirable work, doth teſtify as much. I would 
give you counſel, ; but I know you can apply 
« unto yourſelf far better than I am able to give 
« you. 1 give you the oil of comfort,” ſaid he, 
though in reſpect that Lam a miniſter of the law, 
« mixed with vinegar.” | i 1:3 

Nay the judge further gave him, how unne- 
ceſſary ſoever he juſt before owned it to be, one 
lecture upon ſorrow. © Sorrow,” ſaid he, © will 
« not avail you in ſome kind; for, were you pained, 
« ſorrow would not eaſe you; were you afflicted, 
« ſorrow would not relieve you; were you tor- 
* mented, ſorrow would not content you; and yet 


« the ſorrow for your ſins would be an everlaſting 1 
comfort to you. Then another alſo upon death. | 
« You muſt do as that valiant captain did,” ſaid | 


he,“ who, perceiving himſelf in danger, ſaid, in 
« defiance of death, Death, thou expecteſt me; 
« but, maugre thy ſpite, I expect thee. Fear not 
« death too much, nor fear death too little; not 
too much, leſt you fail in your hope; nor to lit- 
« tle, left you die preſumptuouſly: and here I muſt 
* conclude my prayers to God for it, and that he 
* would have mercy on your ſoul.” So he ended 
with ſaying, © Execution is granted.” 

RE | Ralegh 
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Ralegh then deſired, that he might not be cut 
off ſo ſuddenly; for that he had ſomething to do 
in diſcharge of his conſcience, ſomething to ſatisfy 

his majeſty, and ſomething the world in. He de. 
fired further that he might be heard at the day of 
is death; and concluded with calling on God to 
be his judge, before wham he ſhould ſhortly appear, 
that he was never diſloyal to his majeſty; „which 
I will juſtify,“ ſaid he, where I ſhall not fear 
«©. the face of any king on earth.” 
Thus the manuſcripts here chiefly followed con- 
_ clude; but, in the more ancient copy of theſe 


1 ö proceedings, Ralegh's concluſion to the ſame ſenſe 
| zs thus morecopioufly exprefleq ; © I moſt humbly 
=_ s beſeech your lordfhips, that you will grant me 
Tt ſome time before my execution, that I may ſet- 
B „ tle my affairs and mind more than they yet are; 
= « for I have much to do, both for my reputation, 
= | *. conſcience, and loyalty ; and I would beſeech 
bs | * the favour of pen, ink, and paper, to expreſs 
= E myſelf ſomething thereby, and to diſcharge | 


% myſelf of ſome truft of worldly matters that were 


* put in me; which leiſure, I beſeech you think, 
u that I now crave not for to gain one minute of 


n & life; for now, being old, fickly, in diſgrace, 
3 & and certain to go to it, life is weariſome to me: 
e and I do laſtly beſeech your lordſhips, that, 

<« when I come to die, I may have leave to ſpeak 

{| c freely at my farewell, to ſatisfy the world only, 
$ 4 that I was ever loyal to the king. and a true 
4 lover of this commonwealth; for this I will ſeal 

e with my blood.” So craving their prayers, he 

was led away to the Gate-houſe, near the Palace- 

ard. pts | 1 „ 
[ The king was all this while retired, as it were, 


or at ſome diſtance, from this tragical ſcene, as 6 


SIR WALTER, RALEGH, gay | 


he meant to have diverted himſelf not only from 
the ſight or report, but even the thoughts of it: 
yet what an effectual and expeditious hand he had 

in it, may further appear by his ſpecial warrant 


for the execution; which was produced ready figned, . . 


as if at Weſtminſter, in a manner as ſoon as the 
| ſentence was over, being dated the ſame day, and 
directed to his chancellor Verulam. Herein his. 
gracious majeſty, diſpenſing. with the manner of 
execution, according to his former judgment, and 
releafing him of the ſame, to be drawn, hanged, 
and quanterad, ſayay. of oo itn, 
« Our pleaſure is, inſtead thereof, to have the 
« head only of the ſaid fir Walter Ralegh cut off, 
« at, or Within, our-paldce of Weſtminſter ; com- 
« manding the ſaid chancellor hereupon, to direct 
e two ſeveral writs under the great- ſeal; one to 
« the lieutenant of the Tower, or his deputy, for 
« the delivery of fir Walter Ralegh to the ſheriffs 
« of Middleſex at the ſaid palace; and the other to 
« the ſaid ſheriffs for the receiving the ſaid fir Wal- 
ter Ralegh from the ſaid lieutenant, and for ex- 
e ecuting him there; for which this to be his war- 
e rant and diſcharge againſt us, our heirs and 
% ſucteſſuss for eve 
We find, about the ſame time, ſome petitions 
preſented to the king in behalf of ſir Walter Ralegh, 
which were ſtrengthened with the ſollicitations of 
ſome perſons in great power and eſteem with his 
majeſty; but ſhall not wonder at their having no 
effect with him, to mitigate this preremptory and 
rigorous doom, if it be true as an author, who had 
opportunity enough of obſerving his diſpoſition, 
and abilities ſufficient to give a clear judgment of 
It, has ſaid thereof, with relation to fir Walter 
Ralegh, that © king James ſo far * f 
_ | «the 
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5 hs leaſt expectation or deſire of a reprieve ; for 


which puts an end to all worldly miſeries, appears 


reaſon for having no further proſpect of any thing 
« hourly hazard of my life; but God hath other- 


ended when he landed at Plymouth, the days ot 


wrought night- cap under his hat, a ruff band, a 
black wroughr velvet night-gown over a hair- 


ꝛenanee, and ſaluted the lords, knights, and gen- 


3 The LIFE and DEATH e 


„the humour of a puſilanimous prince, a8 0 _ 
don any ſooner than thoſe injured by himſelf.” 
As for Ralegh, we find not that he harboured 


that all the oppreſſions of age, ſickneſs, obloquy, 
ſpoil and loſs of all his means, beſides the ogy, 
indignities he now lay under, baniſhed every wiſh 
of redreſs: in the world, but by that diſſolution 


pretty evident in the letter he ſeems to have Writ- 
ten but a ſhort time before his death to the king; 
in which, he rather acknowledges ſome former | 

tendencies to favour and compaſſion, than deſires 
any repetition of them; and gives a very good 


ſubſtantial therein; where he ſays, / I have not 
« ſpared my labour, my poor eſtate, and the 


ec wiſe diſpoſed of all, and now end the days of 
« my hope.“ But if the days of his hope had 


his life had probably been augmented: to a moch 
greater number. 

The next morning, being Thurſday, the twenty⸗ 
ninth of October, and the lord-mayor's day, fir. 
Walter Ralegh was conducted, by the ſheriffs of 
Middleſex, to the Old Palace-yard | in Weſtminſter, 
where there was a large ſcaffold erected before the 
Parliament houſe for his execution. He had on a 


coloured ſattin doublet, and a black wrought waiſt- 
coat, a pair of black cut taffetty breeches, and 
aſh-coloured filk ſtockings. 

He mounted the ſcaffold with a cheerful coun- 


tlemen | 
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tlemen of his acquaintance there preſent. Then 

roclamation being made by er for. Glence, 
| be introduced his ſpeech w ah informing them, 
That, as he was yeſterday taken out of his bed in 


a ſtrong fit of a fever, which much weakened 


him, and whoſe untimelineſs forbearing no occaſion 
or place, he expected it again 2 nn did 
firſt implore God, that he preſerve him from 
the interruptions thereof at this time, and next de- 

fired the audience, if any diſability of voice or de- 
jection of countenance ſhould appear in him, . that 
they would impute it rather to the diſorder of his 
body than any diſmay of mind. Then pauſing a 
little, he ſat down, and directed himſelf towards a 
window where the lords Arundel, Northampton, 
Doncaſter, with other nobles, were ſitting, and 


begun his ſpeech. But they being at ſome diſtance 


from the ſcaffold, he — . they did not 
plainly diſtinguiſh his words, therefore ſaid, he 
would ſtrain his voice, for that he would willingly 
have them hear him. To which the lord Arundel 


anſwered, they would rather come down to the 
ſcaffold ; which he and ſome others did. Then ſir 


Walter Ralegh,. having ſaluted them ſeverally, 
made a ſpeech, in which he vindicated himſelf with 
equal eloquence and ſtrength of reaſon. . 

Proclamation being afterwards made, that all 
men ſhould depart the ſcaffold, he prepared him- 


ſelf for death, giving away his hat and cap and 


money to ſome attendants who ſtood near him. 
When he took leave of the lords and other gentle- 


men, he entreated the lord Arundel to deſire the 


king, that no ſcandalous writings to defame him 
might be publiſhed after his death. Concluding, 


I have a long) journey to e therefore muſt take 


* my leave.” ? | 20 


Then 
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FThen having put eff his gown and doublet, hs. 
called to 1 him the ax, Which 
not being ge ee he ſuid, 4. F pr yen kt 
90 12 it. Doſt thou think that I am afraid ot 
Dat Having fingered the edge of it a little, he 
returned it, and faid ſmiling to the ffieriff, . This 
2 is a ſharp medirine, but it is a ſound cure you | 
4 all diſcaſes;” and having intreated the COmMpar 
to pray to Go to aſſiſt and ſtre Gt 
_ executioner kneeled dotyn and afked bim — 
neſs; which Ral egh, laying his Hand upon his 
ſhoulders, ea granted. Then aſked 
which way he would lay himſelf on the block, he 
anfmered, 80 the heart be right, it is no "rpateat 
< which way the head lies. As he. to lay 
hicaſelf along, and reclined his head, his 
towards the eaſt, the headſman ſpread his w 
cloak under him. After a little _ ing 
the ſign that he was. ready for the ſtroke by li 
up his hand; and his: head. was ſtruck off A 
blows, his body never ſhrinking or moving. Hh a 
His head was ſhewed on each fide of the * afld, 
andthen put into a red leather bag, and, with his 
velvet night-gown rkrown over it, was 4fterwards 
conveyed. away in 4 mourning-coach of his lady's, 
His body, as we are told, was buried hard by, in 
the chancel of St. Margaret's church; near the 
alter: but his head was long preſerved in a caſe by 
| his widow, for ſhe ſurvived him twenty- nine years; 
and after her death, it was kept alſo by her fon - 
Carew, with whom it is faid to have deed buried. 
Thus have we feen how ſir Walter Ralegh, after 
a ſhining and conſpicuous ſeries of —— againſt 
the enemies of his country, and for the improve - 
ment of navigation as well as the enlargement and 
enrichment of the Britiſh empire, under one {ove- 
| | | FE reign, 


ein WALTER BALE GH. 431 
reign, as deprived of his liberty; his eſtate and his 
| life under another. | 
Writers vary in their TRE IE of hits age; but 8 
| ſt credible hiſtorians inform us, that he was 
FE Fears! oll at his execution? YEt as K 
S 1 by the extraordinary effuſion of blood 
from his veins, that he had ſtock and ſtrength 
enough left of nature to have ſurvived many years. 
i [egy s execution, pe- 
guide pg 0% aft ould be, e balled 
by the Spaniard, made one of his miniſters write | 


t0:hj 17 in Spain, ro} Jet S bolt dr ge know, they 
115 
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iv hem, fares n. Furt 7 
wk ky many Aeli of 8 ' maje 
| Rtrainec Ups n the Affections 0 f iy 0 
pecially i a_thjs s laff eme ler ter Ra- 
kgh, Who. died Wick a 8 rear dea r burugye” an 
conſtancy.” "Laſtly, that he ſhobld let them KO. 
wh able a a man fir Walter Rale rh Was, to ke 
9101 maſter ſervice.” Let, to chen ſatiſi 
had not ſpared” him $ hen, by! pre- 
he 19 2 atly conciliated the favdur 
Wk: d at com mand, vpdn alb ob 
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"ti i Che, e of wie part of our 1 kita . q 
Dudley, duke of, Northumberland, 
* ide ey noblema Was "hanged fr ku. 
- thobgh-juſtice., was adminiſtered i! in the molt ar 


he was ſeveral times confined and hound over Upon 
that account, as Hartgyl and his ſon were likewiſe: 


"was proved that he had oppoſed the ſheriff 
- when he came with the poſſe comitatus to apy of 
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7 HAR (HL, fora Spry, Was deat 
i Fro From the ot 1545 le, and rl ght "honourable, 
2 les 8 l Wie d Stourton, of Stourton, in 
county wo ſes g. ſo W we" on thi "thirteenth 
Fs wen enty-ſi 


* 
1 


William, lord Stourton, and El 
eee of Edmund, and ſiſter 40. J6 1 


don in the reigu of queen Mary, A.D. 1556; an gn 


un and tyrannical manner, in that bigotted age, 
161% e acknowledged that lord ronrton 
geferved- his fate. Mention is frequently made of 
Him zn che council! book of. Edward VI. as ig 
imbroiled with one Mr. Hartgyl, his neigh Hour; 73 


but, as Stourton had conſiderable intereſt in the 

council he with eaſe procured his liberty; he had 
the addreſs to vindicate himſelf, 88 

55 


ſeſſion of an eſtate. l partiality ſnewn to 
| when 


oe ran EA SB i. 


8 8 
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when gulp of l high gh a miſt | fexneativar thoweidat | 
t which he ſuffered-nuſtchave been of 
blen dye; and indeed it is prubable that a 
tted nba would pot havebeen ſacrificedito - 
juſtice in chat: reign, if any Preuß Could: owe. 
eee 83 Fs #1! 1 Dag | 
Lord Stourton being a divas pa viſt, Y "a 
hive no opportunity of gratifying 1 reſentment 
againſt Hartgyl (Which was occaſioned by a family 
quarrel) during Edward's: reign; as he therefore, 
in the begin of; queen Mary'sTeign, ro. 
his violences, t cbuncil, upon Hartgyl's wh och 
cation, interpoſedʒ and, upon Hartgyl's conſeht-= 
ing to live in friendſtip with Stourton, the ker 5 
 ordered/His . followers to way: lay him and hig 
ad they were corning do pay a conciliatory viſit at 
Stourton's houſe; and it was with much — 
e Hartgyl, after being eee ſcape, 
vith hif e JOG 165; u 317 HEINE F 
This breach of hoſpitality greatly ee ; 
lord Stourton's crime. Hartgyl came to viſit him 
à a gueſt, and conſequently. he e to _ 7755 / 
e u of Shakeſpear, W 


Againſt the murderer ſhut the tor, 
e Not bear the Knife hiniſe elf.“ e 


ni chte attempt Was a wire 8 to o the 
Fleet, and condemned to pay a large ſum to Hart- 
yl; but, upon his giving bond to ſurrender him. 
ſelt priſonet, , he was permitted to go down to his 
own houſe for à ſhort; time. From thence he de- 
coyed che Harrgyt's to meet him, under pretence 
of paying them the money in which he had been 
ned: and their weak neſs muſt have beeh equal to 
lis treachery; or they would never have truſted 
themſelves with a man whoſe baſeneſs and 221 
15 had before experienced. 
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but Stourton 
_ order His ſervants to ſecure and Biod them. He 


Hance of juſtice, he led them bound through: the 
blubs, and: he himſelf held the candle till chey cu 


„bees to be-buried fifty fert uleep in the earth, 
ing thereby to prevent very. But divine 
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much more frequent in Roman catholic countries 
than elſewhere ; and this may Bon e, owing 
in a great meaſure, to the Join of abſolution. 
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No ocher dich they aper in the» chircheid 
df Kelmingtbn;:the! place appoi 4 
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with-his on ſword, cut in pieces the wift of 
3 Hartgyl, who entręated him to 4 er 
and. His audaciouſneſs was equal to his 
btuelty f for, in the face of the world, and in k. 


ebuntry to his own. houſe 3 Where he 
erdered his ſervants to knock them down with 


ec chroats of the old man and his ſo 
The murder being committed, he cauſed their 


yepgcance purſued the:murderers,>who-probably 
 mever would have perpetrajedio glaring a { Er, 
Mack they notrelied on their merits with the govern- 
ment as papiſts. This is not the only exatplc 
wWhieh proves, that the Romiſh religion has a ten- 
deney to render men cruel and ſanguinary. It is 
univerſally known that murders: have been always 


But to return to lord Stbùrton, the fact was too 
ad toribus to- be denied; he was therefore brought 
10 B trial at Weltminiter-Hally by a commiſſion 

judges and ſome of the priyy- 
eduncil... At firſt he aſa toplead, but cheJot& 
chief. juſtiee informed him /that;! if he perſiſted in 
| hipeontuntacious refuſal,” his heing a peer of the 
n would not fave him from being preſſeg t 
Upom this he confeſſed the fact; aut ſen- 
lende of death being pronounted againſt him, 
a, in purſuance pe e at Saliſtuny 
un 4557. 575 e Bei. 
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| LORDiSTOUNPON, * 


in conſideratien of his quality, a halter of fille 
e e 
ſervants weren 
monument 3s ſtill to be ſeen at Saliſbury, Hun dhe 
* halter hanging T5 0 2709 © YT, *t; Lk 

This ſingular mark 6f: aste, ſhewn hitn 
upon an-occaſioni which reduces the greateſt to 
lerel with the meaneſt, looks rather like an "in 
than an alleviatiom of his ſufferings. It is if 
what likg an expedient once deviſed by the ems 
peror alba, who,” when lie was ' governor" of 
Spain, ordered a gentleman to be crucified for 


poiſoning his gueſt. Crucifying among the Ro- 
mans was the puniſhment of ſlaves; for Which 


reaſon the poĩſoner murmured greatly, and repre- 
ſented it as highly unjuſt, that a perſon af his 
rank ſhould be put to ſo i 1 a death. 


Hereupon Galba cauſed a croſs of a larger ſize than 


uſual to be erecigd, and covered;pver with gilding 


and paint; ſo that the Fe who could not 


endure the thoughts of Ai _ a ſlave, had the 
conſolation of hanging im ſd 


Indeed, when a noble 


n 15 condemned to ae. 


in the ſame manner with the loweſt of the vulgar, 


it appears altogether unneceſſary to change ſome 
of the concomitant circumſtances of the execution; 


and the choice of a late unfortunate nobleman 


was highly judicious in preferring a common halter 


to one of ſilk, which would only have ſerved fre- 


quently to renew the memory of his unhappy 
cataſtrophe; a cataſtrophe which ig likely to be 
remimbered too long, though the ment of 


his ſhameful death does not hang over his mo. 
miment..... : 


To return to Jonk euro; ke married Aide: 
daughter to Edward Stanley, earl of 


2 . whergof, 


upon rhis ocraßen, Four of His 
ccuted/at” the ſame time; "His 


rby, and 
a three ſons John, Edward, and Charles, 
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wheteof,, John, being: reſtored in lendlbyndt of 
parliament, ins 85 g. was one of zie peers who fat 
pon the triakof Mary, queen of Mots; but died 
- © withort iſſue in 138889... en 4 
Hiſtory affords no farther information concerning 
lord Stourton, whoſe! barbarous murder and igno- 
minious death have rendetedi him the object of 
ic curioſity. It were to be wiſned his name 
been buried in everlaſting oblivion, ſince it is 
a, blot in the thiſtory of Tobi. 1H em 
bered to che diſhonour of nobility. 2z 15 | 
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THOMAS WENTWORTR 


917 pf wow of) rigged” et 
5 Gt) 505115 ir. 8902 phe © 108 3 
ory Mee Welkewbtvn was the ſon. of fit 
O William Wentworth, |baronet, and Anne, 
daughter and heir to ſir Robert Antinsof — 
in the county of Glouceſter; knight) is 2 
Thomas Wentworth ſucceeded' his father in the 
title of baronet, and lkewiſe- in the baronies f 
Newmarſn and Overſley. He was born on the 
thirteenth of April, 1593, ſeyen minutes after 
three in the afternoon; and the famous Lilly, w¹e 
calculated his nativity, has laid” down. ie 
reaſons for his violent death, © ng 
He was a perſon of moſt exiraordiiiry: accom 
plimments, which raiſed him to very ſignal honaurz 
and preferments. He at firſt dftinguiſhed himſelf 
amongſt the king's oppoſers; for which reaſon he 
was, in the year! 1625, -madetheriff of Yorkſhire, 
to prevent his being choſen member of parliament. 
In 1626, he was put in confinement for refuſing 
to contribute to the loan, then exacted Charles 
J. In the parliament, in 1627, he ignalized = 
himſelf ay a patriot upon occaſion of che 3 
made into the grievances of the nation by the com- 
mons. The abuſes which they took into eonſider- 
ation, were billetting of ſoldjers;/ loans byrnbene- 
volence and privysſeals, impriſonment of gentie- 
Men e lend, denial of releaſt upon - 
| -& 4 habeas 


* 
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hibeas: corpus; and, amongſt _ ſpeeches made 


updn this occaſion, no * taken 
of than that made by ir ThoWas v 


r a 
Jude belt thir desc wie 5 0 
Wi to the king, but to the projectors; 
that! wr to _ miniſters; ot others who had formed 
deſign of ſtretching the prerogative beyond its 
ants é hand He S8 in db Babi: 
They have brought —_ crown into greater 
e want than ever, by anticipating the revenues : 
td aud can the ſhepherd be thus ſmitten; Ind. 8 
Sheep not frattereii? They have introduce 
 &privy-councit,/ mviſhing at once the plain d 
e all antient government, impriſoning us without 
either bal b bod. They have taken from vs, 
hat? Whit hall 1-ſay ? Indeed, what have 
5f they left ds? All means of ſupplying the king, 
t And ingratiating dourſelves with him, taking: ap 
the rot of allpropriety.” rial te Tis 9113 £1 9TH 
Sir! Thomas Wentworth having, in! this -parlia- 
ment, and upon other occaſions, given -teveral 
Proofs of his'zeal for the maintenance of the iber 
ties uſ the ꝙꝓtople and the privileges of the paris: 
ment became formidable to the court, though he 
tgo bare not to run into any exceſs witli regard to 
the king and his: miniſtry. Oh: the contrary, he 
ſoftenedt his: opinions by alway ſpeaking honour- 
ably: and tteſpectfully of the King; but, however 
che ſeldom gabe to oppoſe: the Pretenſions of che | 
[coutts; 1 56 SO. Fi CSE: att: 
11s: he as one af the 805 genius's thin i 
England, the king could not but be ſenſible that 
ii parts and capacity might be highly ſerviceable 
um him if he cDuld-gain himcto his fide, Ie en- 
denyqnred it thatefore after, or perhaps befote, 
0 ches diffohtrien ofthe: 3 And eng 
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worth wood: houſe; and, on the tenth of De- 


cember following, viſcount Wentworth 0 the = 


ſame place, and was made one of the privy-coun- 
eil; in all which truſts he acquirtdd himfelf much 
tothe ſatisfaction of by PERS whoſe | revenue he 
greatly improved. 5 
His next ſtep of prefsrment was. 50 be 


ſame time created baron een be: Woe. 


T deputy of. find, dh he preferred learned and 


pious men-who were attached to epiſcopacy. He 


moreover raiſed eight regiments for the king's 


| ſervice, each conſiſting of one thouſand men; 


but before hie had dälpeibd theſe forces into neceſ- 
ſary 8 he was recalled to England, and 
made lieut general to the earl of Northum- 
berland, who commanded the army which was 
going to be employed againſt, the Scots, who Had 
then invaded. the kingdom. 

Oa the twelfth of January, 1.5 Charles i. he was 


created baron of Raby,. and — of Strafford; and 


was alſo made knight of the garter, on the twelfth 


of September,-.1640; but things not ſuccee 
well in Ireland under fir Chriſtopher Wandeſyorth, 


matter of the rolls there, — he had left deputy 


in his rcom and the [oa iament of England by 
this time entering into ſeor 

Scots, che, earl, of Scratioril's: ruin __ Vravghs 
about not long after. - FMT CO}: TOA 


He . . 


4hors of the yery great grievances, becauſe he had 


of 


0 Nowirchy duden e do the kings that, 2 


et engagements with the 
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his'tw6 great offices f preſident of the xourt of 
Tork, and lord-lieutènant of Trelgnd,' he had no 
other view but to ſtreteh the prerd tive royal, and 
increaſe the king's revenues. His proud and 
haughty carriage had given no leſs offence to the 
public than his actions, whereby he ſtrove to 
eſtabliſn an arbitrary power. He was therefore 
thel firſt among thoſe who paſſed for the authors of 
the grievances upon whom the ſtorm fell. 
On the'elevepth of November, eight days after 
the opening of the parliament, Mr. Pym having 
deſited-and ebrained his deſire of the commons; 
that the doors of the houſe might be locked, and 
the outward room cleared of ſtrangers; informed 
them, that there were ſeveral complaints againſt 
the earl of Strafford, which gave juſt / grounds to 
accuſe him of bigh-treaſon. The houſe having 
received this information, immediately appointed 
a committee of ſeven, who withdrawing into ano- 
ther rom and conferring together, reported ſhortly 
after, that it was their opinion, there was juſt cauſe 
to impeach the earl of Straffor ee. 
Then Mr. Pym was ordered to go to the houſe 
of lords, and accuſe the earl of high-treaſon, in 
the name of the commons. He had orders alſo to 
tell the lords, that the commons would, in due 
time, produce the artieles of accuſation, and de- 
fired that the aceuſed might till then be put in ſafe 
I be earl of Strafford had that very day quitted 
the army, and taken his place in the houſe of 
lords. He had been ee before he left the 
army that a deſign was formed to attack him: but 
whether through pride, or a perſuaſion that, hav- 
ing done nothing without the king's authority, he 
was ſecure, he ſlighted the advice, and wopld be 
preſent in xhe parliament, Indeed, ſome months 
2 . ; before, 
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g's protection was. more than ſuffi- 
cient to e from all danger; but the face 
of affairs was Munged, and it feems ſurpriſing that 
a perſon of ſo excellent an underſtanding could 
imagine that the king was _ to en bim 4 
ſuch a juncturee. 

No ſooner had the commons impeathed tha 8 
but the lords committed him to the tuſtody of the 
black-rod, and ſome days after ſent him to tlie 
Tower. The proceſs againſt the earl could not be 
ready to be tried till the twenty- ſecond of March, 
1640-1. The trial laſted till the twelfth of April, 
and then the commons, who had been preſent all 
the while, perceiving doubtleſs that the ſentence 
would not prove as rigorous as they deſired; re- 
ſolved to proceed * the earl by way of bill 
of attainder. 

They voted cher efore, on the fixteenth and nine- 
teenth of April; that it was ſufficiently proved, that 
the earl of Strafford had endeavoured to ſubvert 
the fundamental laws of the kingdom, and intro- 
duce an arbitrary and tyrannical government into 
the realms of England and Ireland, and that con- 
ſequently he was guilty of high treaſon. On the 
twenty-firſt of the ſame month, the bill of attainder 
was paſſed, there being two. hundred and four for 
it, and fifty- nine againſt it. | 

The bill met with ſo great oppoſitian 'in the 
houſe of peers, that it was very doubtful whether 
it would be paſſed or thrown- out; for which 
reaſon, . on the twenty- fourth, wWas preſented to 
both houſes a petition, ſubſeribed by above forty 
thouſand inhabitants of London, a forth the 
cauſes of their ſuſpicions and fears: and, amongſt 
others, that juſtice was not yet executed upon the 
earl of Strafford; and that there was reaſon ei | 
OY ſecret plor — the parliament, / 5 
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Abe r of April, the commons ai 
« meſhige to the: erde, that they had, 
bake. an eſcaps out. of the Tower; os the 
ard about him was weak, and therefore deſires 
E might be kept cloſe priſoner, and his guards 
ftrengthenetd ; to vchich the lords conſented..// 
The. firſt.of May the king came to tlie parlia. 
ment and; in a ſpeech to both hauſes, ſaid, That, 
having been preſent at the trial of the earl of 
Straſford, he could not in conſcience condemn him 
of high · treaſon, though he thought him guilty of 
miſdemeanours: therefore he deſired ches lords to 
leiter way to bring him out of this = 
1 17 21 4A 4.17 17110 
The commons were very much troubled an dif 
— ph with this ſpeech, and directly adjourned 
till ane third of May; on whicn. day a greatimul- 
titude-at Weſtminſter inſulted and threatened the 
lords, tas, they were going to the dau crying our 
—_—— zaſtice! -:1/;! --/' 
At Was no caſy matter i the lords: to avoid 40 
ing what the commons deſired. In the firſt place, 
ne had inſpired the nation with ſuch a: terror, 
that no one durſt oppoſe their reſolutions, for fear 
of being thought to have ill deſigns, and expoſed 
to inevitable ruin. Secondly, the people ſtill 
continued to flock about Weſtminſter, and openly 
-threatened the lords. Thirdly, the multitude pre- 
ſented the ſame day a petition to the lords, de- 
manding juſtice againſt the earl of Strafford, and 
that their lordſhips would pleaſe to free them from 
the. fear of — — :Fourthly, on the mor- 
rewenbeing the fourth of May, the people getting 
xr again at Weſtminſter in greater numbers 
than the day before, ſome incendlaries paſted up 
. againſt a ee yard, the wee 
aff ty 
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kftv-ſix members, and called them Straffordians, 
and betrayers gf their country. Laſtly, the ſame 
day the multitude preſented to the lords another 
petition, ſaying that they underſtood the Tower 
was going to receive a garriſon of men not of the 
hamlets, as uſually, but conſiſting of other perſons 
under the conimand of a captain, a great confident 
of the earl of Strafford's, which was done to make 
way for the earls eſcape. e. 
Upon this petition, the houſe ſent ſix peers to 
go and examine ſir William Balfour, lieutenant of 
the Tower, about the truth of the matter. Bal- 
four anſwered it was true he had his majeſty's or- 
der to receive one hundred men into ther Tower, 
and captain Billingſly to command them, and to 
receive only ſuch men as the captain ſhould bring 
to him; but underſtanding now their lordſhip's 
pleaſure, he would receive no other guard into the 
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Tower but the hamlet- men. eee hn 
The lords further declared, at a conference with 
the commons, that they were drawing to a con- 
cluſion of the bill of attainder, but were ſo encom- 
paſſed with multitudes of people, that they might 
e conceived not to be free; and therefore deſired 
the commons to join with them, to find out ſonie 
way to ſend the people to their homes. Then they 
debated the — which had before been 
drawn up in order to be ſigned by all the members; 
the purport of which was, that each member ſhould 
do all bi | | | 
of the church of England, and the priviledges of 
parliament; and ſhould do all in his _—_— bring 
to condign puniſhment all that by force or conſpt- 
racy ſhould do any thing againſt eiter. 
This proteſtation being - paſſed, and taken by 
four hundred and thirty: three commoners, and 
„ one 


at lay in his power to defend the religion 
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hundred and fine! lords, including che biſhops 

has judges, the commons ordered Dr Burgeſt to 
t che multitude with the proteſtation taken 

be both houſes, and that they were deſired to re- 
tire to their houſes. The - e Nen re. 
_ ceived: this information; -departed;'/''' 26 25 51 
Twenty eight articles were exhibited againſt the 
 eart'of Strafford, which tended to prove,” in ge. 
neral, that he had endeavoured to ſubvert the fun. 
damental laws of the ſtate; and ſet up an 1 

power: ſo, though each of the pretendetl crim 

of which he was accuſed;: could not cer 
high-treaſon, -the houſe would have it, that alto. 
gether manifeſtly ſhewed the end he drove at, and 
the means he had employed to attain itt. 
The parliament of Ireland was no Soner in. 
formed that the earl of Strafford was in the Tower, 
but they ſent a committee of both houſes to Eng- 
land, to lay before the parliament remonſtrances 
concerning the grievances the Iriſn endured under 
that lord's adminiſtration. Theſe remonſtrances 
-containeU- the very ſame charge aſſerted in the 
twenty⸗ eight articles exhibited by ver him by the 
parliament of England.” 3015 
The proceſs was not tidy a to be judged cill the 
twenty. ſecond of March, 1640-1, and laſted till 
the twelfth of April. It would be too long - winded 

a work to give a particular account of the proofs, 
| [depoſitions of evidences, ànſwers of the party ac- 
cuſed upon each article,” and replies of the com- 
mons. io give a general idea of the thing, it 
will ſuffice to Jay, in two words, that the impeach- 
ment running wholly upon the earl of Strafford's 
pretended -intentivh;; to ſubvert the fundamental 
Het of the kingdom, the greateſt part of the 


d a0 was e of, could not be accounted 
a crimes 
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erimes of n, 4 but᷑ on ſuppoſition or cis 
ſame intention; and therefore the managers of 
the proſecution infiſted: 1 upon every one of the/ar- 
ticles in order to prove this intention; maintain- 
ing that, though each of them was not capable of 
proving it, they werez -however, all together a 
demonſtration of the ſame; but, beſides that 
each of theſe articles was not equally well proved, 
it remained: alſo to decide, whether the intention 
could render a man guiltyiof treaſon. The council 
for the earl of Strafford maintained that, although 
by the law the bare intention of killing the king 
was high treaſon; it did not follow that the inten- 
tion could be conſidered in the ſame light, with 
reſpect to other kinds of treaſon, on which the law 
had not decided in the ſame manner. On the other 
hand, the earl of Strafford ſhewed; that none of 
the particular crimes he was charged with, could 
be deemed treaſon, and that an hundred felonies : 
could never make one treaſonable crime. 

It is acknowledged that the earl of Strafford 
defended himſelf with all the ability, preſence of 
mind, judgment and termper. that could be ex- 
pected from a perſon of his parts: ſo the 
mons eaſily found that the lords would Id very hardly 
| be brought to condemn him j and ther they 
thought fit to take another courle to attain! their 
ends. 5 ee 

The nineteenth of April it was 'voted by the 
commons, that the endeavour of the earl of Straf- 
ford to ſubvert the fundamentatlaws of the realms - 
of England and Ireland, and to introduce an arbi- 
trary and tyrannical government in both thoſe 
kingdoms, was high-treaſon. Two days after a 
bill of attainder was brought in againſt the earl. 
The bill was read twice in. the morning, and the 


third time in the afternoon and paſſed with the 
majority 
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| ri aof two hundred and land aſt 
2 —— which it was ſent up aten fy 6 
Among Ter e ec the bill; tbeilard Digby 
diſtinguiſned himſe y. a very eloquent | | 
Phetein he endeavoured to ſhew;o that — . — 
demning che earl of Strafford in that Rs 

was a downright murder. Great excep 
taken at this ſpeech; and, though the houſe did 
not ſcemito take much notice of it at! firſt, they 
ordered aſterwards that t ſhould be burned by te 
common hangman. {1440 3019 . 

The Ble arainder had not preſentiy the. ſet 
the commons wiſhed: the lords were in no haſte 
to examine it, or to anſwer the impatience of the 
commons. They had a mind firſt TA e argy- 
ments fer and againſt the bill. 
In this interval it as that the peers md fr 
William Balfour to be examined concerning the 
project of letting the earl of Strafford eſcape. Se- 
veral thouſands of inhabitants of London — 
to both houſes a petition againſt the earl, ſaying 
he was a ſworn enemy of the city. The twenty - 
_ eighthiof April, Mr. St. John made a ſpeech to the 
lords to prove that the bill of per be was not 
onntrary uo ka, 155 Cut III 

On the firſt of May the king 8 ——. ar 
IM and made tha RE, ſperch ta _ 

oules ; 
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& 1 HAD not ape W 5 . to 
« you; of this buſineſs: this day, is the great 
C buſineſs of the earl of Strafford, becauſe I 
% would do nothing that might ſerve to hinder 
« gr nen: but now it comes to Pals, that, 
| . 217-1 kein 
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x ſeeing of neceſſity I muſt have part in the 
judgment, I think it moſt neceſſary for me to 
« declare my conſcience therein. I am ſure you 
all know that I have been preſent at the hearing 
4 of this great caſe, from the one end to the other; 
4 and I muſt tell you, that I cannot condemn 
' & him of high-treaſon ; it is not fit for me to 
® argue the buſineſs; Iam ſure you will not ex- 
« pect that; a poſitive doctrine beſt becomes the 
mouth of a prince; yet I muſt tell you three 
« great truths, which I am ſure nobody knows ſo 
«well as myſelf. bb | 
« Firſt, That I had never any intention of 
* bringing over the Iriſh army into England; nor 
* ever was adviſed by any body ſo to do. Se- 
„ condly, That there was never any debate before 
© me, neither in public council nor at private 
* committee, of the diſloyalty of my Engliſh ſub- 
« jefts ; nor ever had I any ſuſpicion of them, 
© Thirdly, I was never councelled by any one to 
alter the leaſt of any of the laws of England, 
much leſs to alter all the laws. Nay, I muſt 
© tell you this, I think no body durſt ever be ſo 
* impudent to move me in it; for if they had, I 
* ſhould have put ſuch a mark upon them, and 
made them ſuch an example, that all poſterity 
* ſhould know my intentions by it; for my inten- 
« tion was ever to govern according to law, and 
* no otherwiſe. 1 | - 
I deſire to be rightly underſtood. I told you 
in my conſcience, I cannot condemn him of 
“ high-treaſon; yet I cannot ſay I can clear him 
* of miſdemeanours; therefore I hope you may 
find a way to ſatisfy juſtice and your own fears, 
and not preſs upon my conſcience : yet I muſt 
* declare unto you, that to ſatisfy my people I 
* would do great matters; but this of conſcience, 
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king's intention. The earl 


third of May. 


* 


<<. na fear, no reſpect whatever, ſhall ever make me 


2 


ego againſt it. a have not ſo ill deſerved 
of the parliament at t 


is time, that they ſhould 
« preſs me in this tender point, and therefore! 


cannot expect that you will go about it. Nay, 
I muſt confeſs, for matters of miſdemeanaurs, [ 
“ am ſo clear in that, that, though I will not chalk 


% out the way, yet, let me tell you, that I do 
* think my lord Strafford is not fit hereafter. to 
&* ſerve me or the commonwealth, in any place of 
<& truſt; no, not ſo much as that of a conſtable: 
„ therefore I leave it to you, my lords, to find 
* ſome ſuch way as may bring me out of this great 
& ſtreight, and keep ourſelves and the kingdom 
from ſuch great inconveniences. Certainly, he 
c that thinks him guilty of high-treaſon, in his con- 
* ſcience may condemn him of miſdemeanours. 


This ſpeech had an 3 oppoſite to the 
rl of Clarendon inſinuates 
that the lord Say adviſed the king to it, in order to 
draw him into a ſnare, and render the earl of Straf- 
ford's ruin more certain. = 
Dr. Welwood informs us, in his memoirs, that, 
when Strafford was told, by his overjoyed friends, 
that the king had made a warm ſpeech in his fa- 
vour to both houſes, he received it as his doom; 
and told them, the king's kindneſs had ruined 
him, and that he had little elſe to do, but ta pre- 


pare himfelf for death. 


Certain it is, that the commons were highly of- 
fended with the king's ſpeech, ſaying, it was an 
unprecedented thing, that he ſhould meddle with 
bills before they were preſented to him, and 
that it had a tendency to take away the freedom of 
votes. Upon this they adjourned till Monday the 


The bill of attainder againſt the eart of Straf- 
ford being paſſed by both houſes, the king was in 
the greateſt agitation and perplexity imaginable. 
He loved the earl, and was convinced that he had 
done nothing but what was conformable to his in- 
tentions and the maxims he would have introduced 
into the government. He might be guilty with 
regard to the people upon many accounts, but 
certainly he was not ſo with reſpect to the king, 
who had always approved of his conduct: befides, 
the king had proteſted in full parliament, that he 
could not, nor would, do any thing againſt. his 
conſcience, and he did not beliève in his conſcience 
that the earl was guilty. On the other hand, if 
he conſented to the bill of attainder, after having 
declared that it was againſt his conſcience, he 
vould ſhew that he was reduced to this extremity 
by the neceſſity of his affairs, ſo would not be 
thanked for it, and for the time to come would be 
able to refuſe his parliament nothing: but, if he 
rejected the bill, he plainly perceived the conſe- 
quences his refuſal might be attended with, and 
that, at leaſt, he ſnould be accuſed of denying his 
people juſtice, contrary to the advice of both houſes 
of parliament. 1 5 
It ſeems probable that, in this extremity, ſome 
one adviſed the king to diſſolve the parliament; at 
leaſt the commons imagined he had no other expe- 
dient left to extricate himſelf from the difficulty he 
was involved in; and therefore, to deprive him 
of this refuge, the ſame day, the fourth of May, 
they ordered the bringing in of a bill for the con- 
tinuance of the preſent parliament, that it might 
not be diſſolved without the conſent of both houſes. 

The bill of attainder being paffed, the king 
called his privy-· council together, and ſent for his 

lawyers, He laid before them his ſcruples, and 
„ A a 2 : the 
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the reaſons which ought to prevent him from giv. 
ing his conſent to the bill : but Juxon, biſhop of 
London, was the only perſon that ventured to ad. 
vie the king to reject a bill preſented to him by 
both houſes. All the reſt did their utmoſt to per- 
ſuade him to fatisfy his people, alledging that the 
life of any perſon ought not to be put in the bal- 


lance with the ſafety of the kingdom. With re- 


gard to his ſcruples, they told him, that he might 


conſult his biſhops, who would give him the beſt 


advice. Po . 

The king, not meeting with the ſatisfaction he 
expected from his council, ſent for ſome biſhopy 
to adviſe with. It is affirmed that Neile, archbiſhop 


of York, ſaid to him upon this occaſion, that there 


was a private and a public conſcience ; that his 
public conſcience, as a king, might not only dif- 


penſe with, but oblige him to do that which was 


againſt his private conſcience as a man; and ſo, in 


plain terms adviſed him, even for conſcience ſake, 


to pals the act. | 5 | 
But what helped the moſt to determine him, was 


a letter from Strafford himſelf, who hearing the 


ſtreights the king was in, humbly beſought him 
to paſs the bill, to remove him out of the way, to- 
wards a bleſſed agreement, which he doubted not 
God would for ever eſtabliſh between him and his 
ſubjects : adding, that his conſent would more ac- 
quit his majeſty to God than all the world could do 
beſides. To a willing man there is no injury. 
At leaſt the king, no longer able to withſtand the 
prefling inſtances of the parliament and his own 
counſellors, or rather the fear of the calamities he 
foreſaw might befall him and his poſterity, if he 
refuſed to conſent to the bill, ſigned a commiſſion 


to three lords to paſs it in his name. 


Notwith- 
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Notwithſtanding the earl of Strafford's letter 
abovementioned, when the king ſent ſecretary 
Carleton to him to acquaint him with what was 
done, and the motives of it, the earl ſeriouſly aſked 
the ſecretary, whether his majeſty had paſſed the 
bill or not; as not believing, without ſome aſto- 
niſhment, that the king would have done it : and 
being again aſſured that it was paſſed, he roſe 
from his chair, lift up his eyes to heaven, laid his 
hand on his heart, and ſaid, put not your truſt in 
princes, nor in any of the ſons of men, for there is 
no help in them. Era F 

An unwilling aſſent being extorted from the 
king for the earl of Strafford's execution, he was 
beheaded on Tower-hill on the twelfth of May, 
1641, and ſuffered death with the greateſt con- 
ſtancy and reſolution, 100 

Thus fell that illuſtrious perſonage; the greateſt 


ſubject in power, not leſs in wiſdom, and little leſs 


in fortune, at that time in the three kingdoms. 


The following ſpeech was delivered by the earl to 
the lord-primate of Ireland, and other lords, at 
the place of execution. 


« My L. Primate of Ireland, 


IT is my very great comfort that I have your 


| brdſhip by me this day, in regard 1 have been 
known to you theſe many years, and I do thank 

and your lordſhip for it that you are here: I 
ſhould be very glad to obtain ſo much filence as to 
be heard a few words; but I doubt I ſhall not, the 
noiſe is ſo great. | 


« My lords, I am come hither by the good will 
and pleaſure of almighty God, to pay that laſt 


debt I owe to fin, which is death; and, by the 
Aa g bleſſing 
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bleſſing of that God, to riſe: again, through the 
merits of Jeſus Chriſt, to righteouſneſs and life 
eternal.“ Here he was a little interrupted. 

“ My lords, I am come hither to ſubmit to that 
judgment which hath paſſed againſt me. I do it 
with a very quiet and contented mind: I thank 


God, I do freely forgive all the world; a for- | 


giveneſs that is not ſpoken from the teeth out- 
wards, as they ſay, but from the very heart: I 
| ſpeak it in the preſence of almighty God, before 
whom I ſtand, that there is not a diſpleaſing 
thought ariſing in me towards any man living, I 
thank God II can ſay it, and truly too, my conſci- 
ence bearing me witneſs, that in all my employ. 
ment, ſince I'had the honour to ſerve his majeſty, 
I never had any thing in the purpoſe of my heart, 
but what tended to the joint and individual pro- 
ſperity of king and people ; although it hath been 
my ill fortune to be miſconſtrued. 
LI am not the firſt that hath ſuffered in this 
kind ; it is the common portion of us all, while we 
are in this life, to err; righteous judgment we 
muſt wait for in another place, for here we are 
very ſubject to be miſ-judged one of another. 
„There is one thing that I deſire to free myſelf 
of, and I am very confident, ſpeaking it now with 
ſo much chearfulneſs, that I ſhall obtain your 
_ Chriſtian charity in belief of it; I was ſo far from 
being againſt parliaments, that I did always think 
the parliaments of England were the moſt happy 
conſtitutions that any kingdom or nation lived un- 
gry and the beſt means under God to make the 
ing and people happy. 3 | 
* Eg Y es acquit all the world, 
and beſeech the God of heaven heartily to forgive 
them that contrived it; though in the intentions 
and purpoſes of my heart, Iam not guilty of wo 
J die 
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1 die for: and, my lord- primate, it is a great 
comfort for me that his majeſty conceives me not 
meriting ſo ſevere and heavy a puniſhment as is the 
utmoſt execution of this ſentence. I do infinitely 
rejoice in this mercy of his, and I beſeech God to 
return it into his own boſom, that he may find mercy 
when he ſtands moſt in need of it. 

« I wiſh this kingdom all the proſperity and 
happineſs in the world; I did it living, and now 
dying it is my wiſh. I do moſt humbly recommend 
this to every one who hears me, and deſire they 
would lay their hands upon their hearts, and con- 
ſider ſeriouſly whether the beginning of the hap- 
pineſs and reformation of a kingdom ſhould be 
written in letters of blood. Conſider this when 
at your homes, and let me never be ſo unhappy as, 
that the leaſt drop of my blood ſhould riſe up in 
judgment againſt any one of you, but I fear you 
are in a wrong way. BE: 

« My lords, I have but one word more, and 
with that I ſhall end. I profeſs that I die a true 
and'obedient ſon to the church of England, wherein 
Twas born and in which I was bred. Peace and 

proſperity be ever to it. 4. FT 52 7470 
est hath been objected, if it were an objection 
worth the anſwering) that I have been inclined to 
popery; but I ſay truly from my heart, that, from 
the time I was one and twenty years of age to this 
preſent, going now. upon forty-nine, I never had 
in my heart to doubt this religion of the church of 
England: nor ever had any man the boldneſs: to 
ſuggeſt any ſuch thing to me, to the beſt of my 
remembrance; and ſo being reconciled by the 
merits of Jeſus Chriſt my Saviour, into whoſe bo- 
ſom I hope I ſhall ſhortly be gathered, to thoſe 
eternal happineſſes which ſhall never have end. I 
deſire heartily the forgiveneſs of every man, for any 
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raſh or unadviſed words, or any thing done amiſs; 
and fo, my lords and gentlemen, farewell; farewell 
all the things of this world. } | 
e deſire that you would be filent, and join 
with me in prayer, and I truſt in God we ſhall all 
meet and live eternally in heaven ; there to receive 
the accompliſhment of all happineſs, where every 
tear wall be wiped away from our eyes, and ever 
fad thought from our hearts; and ſo God bleſs this 
kingdom, and Jeſus have mercy on my ſoul.” 


Then turning himſelf about, he ſaluted all the 
noblemen, and took a ſolemn leave of all conſi- 


derable perſons upon the ſcaffold, giving them his 


hand. 
After that he ſaid, Gentlemen, I would fay 

my prayers, and entreat you all to pray with me 

and for me.” Then his chaplain laid the book of 


 Common-prayer upon the chair before him, as he 


kneeled down, on which he prayed almoſt a quarter 
of an hour, and then as long, or longer, without 
the book, and concluded with the Lord's prayer. 


Standing up, he eſpies his brother, fir George 
Wentworth, and calls to him, ſaying, © Brother, 
we mult part ; remember me to my liſter, and to 
my wife; and carry my bleſſing to my ſon, and 


charge him, that he fear God, and continue an 


obedient ſon to the church of England; and warn 


him, that he bears no private grudge, or revenge, 
toward any man concerning me; and bid him be- 
ware that he meddle not with church-livings, for 
that will prove a moth and canker to him in his 
eſtate. and wiſh him to content himſelf to be a 


ſervant to his country, not aiming at higher pre- 
ferments. “ e e „ | | 


Aliter.] To his ſon Mr. Wentworth he com- 


mends himſelf, and gives him charge to ſerve his 


God, 
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God, to ſubmit to his king with all faith and alle- 


giance in things temporal, to the church in things 

ſpiritual, chargeth him again and again, as he will 
anſwer it to him in heaven, never to meddle with 
the patrimony of the church; for if he did, it would 
be a canker to cat up the reſt of his eſtate. 

« Carry my bleſſing alſo to my daughter Anne, 
and Arabella; charge them to ſerve and fear God, 
and he will bleſs them; not forgetting my little 
infant, who yet knows neither good nor evil, and 
cannot ſpeak for itſelf ; God ſpeak for it, and bleſs 


it. 


„ Now,” ſaid he, I have nigh done; one 
ſtroke will make my wife huſbandleſs, my dear 

children fatherleſs, and my poor ſervants maſter- 

leſs, and will ſeparate me from my dear brother and 
all my friends: but let God be to you and them 
all mall”.  -- . p | 
Aſter this, going to take off his doublet, and to 
make himſelf ready, he ſaid, © I thank God I am 
not afraid of death, nor daunted with any diſcou- 
ragement riſing from any fears, but do as chearfully 
put off my doublet at this time, as ever I did when 
l vent to bed. Then he put off his doublet, wound 

up his hair with his hands, and put on a white cap. 
Then he called, Where is the man that is to 
do this laſt office?“ meaning the executioner. 
“Call him to me.” When he came, and aſked 
him forgiveneſs, he told him he. forgave him and 
all the world. Then kneeling down by the block, 
he went to prayer again himſelf, the primate of 
Ireland kneeling on one fide, and the miniſter on 
the other: to the which miniſter, after prayer, he 
turned himſelf, and ſpoke ſome few words ſoftly, 
having his hands lifted up, and cloſed with the mi- 
niſter's hands. | T 
Then 
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: Then bowing himfelf to lay his head upon the 


block, he told the executioner that he would firſt 
lay down his head to try the fitneſs of the block, 


and take it up again, before he would lay it down 


for good and all; and ſo he did: and before he 


laid it down again, he told the executioner that 


he would give him warning when to ſtrike by 


ſtretching forth his hands ; and preſently laying 


down his neck upon the block, and ſtretching 
forth his hands, the executioner ſtruck off his head 
at one blow; and taking it up in his hands ſhewed 
it to all the people, and ſaid, God fave the king.” 

His body was afterwards embalmed, and ap- 


pointed to be carried into Yorkſhire, there to be 


buried with his anceſtors. | 


THE. 
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WILLIAM LAUD, 


terbury, in the ſixteenth century, was ſon 
of William Laud, a clothier, of Reading, in 
Berkſhire, by Lucia, his wife, widow of Mr. John 
Robinſon of Reading, and ſiſter of fir William 
Webb, lord-mayor of London in 1391. 
He was. born at Reading, October the ſeventh, 
1573, and educated in the free-ſchool there; and, 
in July, 1589, went to Oxford; and in June, the 
year following, was elected ſcholar of St. John's 
College there, under the tuition of Dr. John Buck- 
eridge. 
In June, 1593, he was maidh a fellow of that 
college ; and on the firſt of July, in the year fol- 
lowing, took the degree of batchelor of arts; 
and, on June the twenty-ſixth, 1598, that of 
maſter of arts, being grammar reader that year. 
January the fourth, 1 600, he was ordained deacon ; 
and on April the fifth, 1601, prieſt: both which 
orders were conferred upon him by Dr. Young, 
biſhop of Rocheſter. ; 

In x 602, he read a divinity lecture i in St. John's 
College, which was maintained by Mrs. Mag. 
May the fourth, 1603, he was choſen proctor of 
the univerſity of Oxford; and September the third 
following was made chaplain to Charles Blound, earl 
of 


Wn LAUD, archbiſhop of Can- 
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of Devonſhire. July the ſixth, 1604, he took the 
degree of batchelor of divinity. | 
December the twenty-ſixth, 1605, he married 
the carl of Devonſhire to Penelope, then wife of 
Robert, lord Rich; which action afterwards gave 
him the moſt ſenſible regret. 1 
October the twenty-firſt, 1606, Sn preached a 
ſermon at St. Mary's at Oxford, for which he was 


| queſtioned by Dr. Airay, the vice-chancellor. No- 


vember the thirteenth, 1607, he was inducted into 
the vicarage of Stanford, in Northamptonſhire; 
and in April, the year following, was made chap- 
lain to Dr. Richard Neile, then biſhop of Rocheſ- 
ter. September the ſeventeenth, 1609, he preached 
his firſt ſernion before the king at Theobald's; 
and in October following, exchanged his advow- 
ſon of North-Kilworth, for the rectory of Weſt- 
Tilbury in Eſſex, in order to be near his patron 
biſhop Neile, who, in May, 1610, gave him the 
rectory of Cuckſtone, in Kent. October the ſe- 
cond following, he reſigned his fellowſhip of St. 
John's College in Oxford. 

Finding the air of Cuckſtone prejudicial to him, 
he exchanged it for the living of Norton; into 
which he was inducted in November, 1610 by 
proxy. 

About Chriſtmas, the ſame year, the lord. chan- 
cellor Elleſmere complained againſt him to the king 
at the inſtigation of Dr. Abbot,- archbiſhop elect. 
May the tenth, 1611, he was elected preſident of 

St. John's College; but his election being called 
in queſtion, it was at laſt confirmed by his ma- 
jeſty, The ſame year, on the third of November, 
he was ſworn the king's chaplain. April the 


___ eighteenth, 1614, Dr. Neile, then biſhop of Lin- 


coln, gave him the prebend of Bugden ; and, De- 


cember the firſt, 1615, conferred upon him - 
arc 
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archdeaconryof Huntingdon. In November, 1616, 
he was advanced by his majeſty to the deanery of 
Glouceſter, and attended him towards Scotland, 
from whence he returned a little before him in 
1617. 1 5 
He reſigned his living of Weſt-Tilbury, and 
was inducted into that of Ibſtock, in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, on the ſecond of Auguſt, .1617. January 
the twenty-ſecond, 1620, he was inſtalled pre- 
bendary of Weſtminſter, having had the advowſon 
of it ten years the November before. June the 
twenty-ninth, 1621, the king gave him the grant 
of the biſhopric of St. David's; to which ſee he 
was choſen on the tenth of October following, and 
reſigned the preſidentſhip of St. John's College on 
the ſeventeeth of November. 2 

Shortly after, he contracted an intimacy with 
George Villars, then marquis of Buckingham; 
before whom, and the counteſs his mother, he 
had a conference with Fiſher the jeſuit, which 
confirmed their attachment to the proteſtant reli- 
gion. January the twenty-firſt, 1622-3, he was 
inducted into the rectory of Creeke, in North- 
amptonſhire, which he held in commendam with 
his biſhopric. 1 | = 
In October, 1623, he incurred the diſpleaſure 
of Dr, John Williams, biſhop of Lincoln, then 
lord keeperof the great ſeal. April the ſeventeenth, 
1623, he became deputy-clerk of the cloſet to 
king Charles I. for Dr. Neile, then biſhop of Dur- 
ham, who was indiſpoſed, and executed tha 
office till the firſt of May following. Ke 

February the ſecond, 1625-6, he officiated at 
the coronation of his majeſty, as dean of Weſt- 
minſter ; the king having commanded biſhop Wil- 


liams, the dean of that church, not to be preſent _ 


at that ceremony, June the twentieth, 1626, 
IE : | he 
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| he was nominated to the ſee of Bath and Wells, 
to which he was elected on the ſixteenth of Auguſt, 


In the beginning of October, the ſame year, he 


| was made dean of the royal chapel; and April the 
_ twenty-ninth, 1627, was made privy-counſellor 


to his 0 N | | | 

On the fifteenth of July, 1628, he was tran. 
lated to the biſhopric of London ; and, about 
this time, his antient acquaintance, ſir James 
Whitelocke, a judge, uſed to ſay of him, that he 
was too full of fire, though a juſt and good man; 
and, that his want of experience in ſtate-matters, 
and his too much zeal for the church, and heat, 


if he proceeded in the way he was then in, would 


ſet this nation on fire. 


April the twelfth, 1630, he was elected chan- 


cellor of the univerſity of Oxford. In May, 1633, 
he attended the king. into Scotland; and, June 
the fifteenth, was ſworn counſellor of that king- 
dom. Auguſt the fourth, the ſame year, upon 


the death of archbiſhop Abbot, the king reſolved 


to advance him to the ſee of Canterbury, 
The ſame morning a perſon came to him, and 
offered him to be a cardinal. This offer he rejected, 
ſaying, that ſomething dwelt within him which 
would not ſuffer that, till Rome was other than it 
was. — 5 
September the nineteenth, he was tranſlated to 
the archbiſhopric of Canterbury. May the thir- 
teenth, he received the ſeals of his being choſen 


chancellor of the univerſity of Dublin in Ireland, 


to which office he had been elected on the four- 


teenth of September, 1633. March the four- 


teenth, 1634-5, he was named one of the com- 
miſſioners of the Exchequer, upon the death of 


Waſton, lord high-treaſurer of England. March 
the ſixth, 1635-6, he procured the ſtaff of lord- - 


WY SEW” ace Io N — 
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high · treaſurer of England for Dr, William Juxon, 
| biſhop of London. June the fourteenth, 1637, 
he made a ſpeech in the Star-chamber at the cen- 
ſure of Dr. John Baſtwick, Henry Burton, B.D. 
and William Prynne, elg. | 

In October following, he fell under the diſpleaſure 
of her majeſty, for complaining of the increaſe 
and behaviour of the catholic party. In the be- 
ginning of the long parliament, he was attacked 

on account of the canons made by the convoca- 

tion in May, 1640; whereupon he wrote a letter 
to Mr. Selden, dated November the twenty-niath, 
1640. | 

December the fixteenth, theſe canons were con- 
demned by the houſe of commons, as containing 
in them things contrary to the king's prerogative, 
to the fundamental laws and ſtatutes of this realm, 
| to the rights of parliament, to the property and 

| liberty of the fubject, and tending to ſedition and 
dangerous conſequence. 

December the eighteenth, he was accuſed by the 
commons of high-treaſon ; upon which he was 
committed to the cuſtody of the uſher of the black 
rod, and on the firſt of March to the Tower. 

On the twelfth of March, 1643-4, he was 
brought to his trial, which laſted for twenty days, 
till the 29th of July; and, on the twenty-firſt of 
September, he made his recapitulation. Novem- 
ber the thirteenth, a bill of attainder of him paſſed 
the houſe of commons; and January the ſixth, 
1644-5, it paſſed the houſe of lords. 

He was beheaded on Tower-hill, on Friday, 
January the tenth, aged ſeventy-one years, thir- 
teen weeks, and four days; and his body was in- 
terred in the chancel of the church of Alhallows, 
Barkin ; from whence, in July, 1663, it was re- 

| | moved 
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moved to Oxford, and . depoſited in the chapel of 


St. John's College. 
He compoſed ſeveral pieces befides his anſwer 


to Fiſher. | 


« He was of low ſtature,” ſays Dr. Heytin, 
„ but of a ſtrong compoſition ; his countenance 


i chbarful and ruddy ; which chearfulneſs and vi- 


« yacity he carried with him to the very block, 
„ notwithſtanding the afflictions of four years im- 
„ priſonment. Of apprehenſion he was quick 
% and ſudden ; of a very ſociable wit and pleafant 
e humour; and one that knew as well how to 
cc pE off the gravity of his place and perſon, when 
<« he ſaw occaſion, as any man living.“ ” 


 Thefollowing is an authentic relation of the arch- 


biſhop's ſpeech on the ſcaffold, and other cir- 
cumſtances attending his execution. 


| 6 Good People, | 
« THIS is an uncomfortable time to preach, 
yet I ſpall begin with a text of ſcripture, Heb. xit, 


2, Let us run with patience that race which is ſet 
- before us, looking unto Jeſus, the author and 


finiſher of our faith, who, for the joy that was ſet 
before him, endured the croſs, deſpiſing the 
ſhame, and is ſet down at the right hand of the 
throne of God. | 7 75 8 

I have been long in my race, and how I have 
looked to Jeſus, the author and finiſher of my 
faith, he beſt knows. I am now come to the end 


of my race, and here I find the croſs, a death of 


ſhame; but the ſhame muſt be deſpiſed, or no 


coming to the right hand of God. Jeſus deſpiſed 
the ſhame for me, and God forbid but I ſhould 


8 


deſpiſe 
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deſpi iſe the ſhame for him. I am going apace, as 
a fee, towards the red ſea; and my feet are now 
the very brink of it; an argument. L hope, 
that God is bringing me into the Land of Promiſe; 
for chat was the way through which he led his 
people: but before they came to it, he inſtituted 
a paſſover for them; a lamb it was, but it muſt 
be eaten with ſower herbs. I ſhall obey, and 
dour to digeſt the ſower herbs as well as Us lamb: 
and I ſhall remember it in the Lord” s paſſover 3 I 
ſhall not think of the herbs, nor be angry with the 
hand which gathereth them; but look up only to 
bim who inſtituted that, and governs theſe; for 
men can have a0 more power over me than What is 
given them from above. I am not in love with 
this paſſage through the Red- Sea, for I have the 
weakneſs and infirmities of fleſh and blood plenti- 
fully in me: and I have prayed with m — Saviour, 
ut tranſiret calix iſte, that this cup of red wine 
might 2 $ from me; but if n God's will, not 
mine, be done; and I ſhall moft willingly drink 
of this cup as. deep as he pleaſes, and enter into 
this ſea, yea and paſs through! it, in the way that he | 
ſhall lead me. 
But I would have i it remembered, good people, 
hat when God's ſervants were in this boiſterous 
fea, and Aaron among them, the Egyptians which 
perſecuted them, and did in a manner drive them 
into that ſea, were drowned in the ſame waters, 
while they were in purſuit of them: I know my 
God whom I-ſerve, is as able to deliver me from 
this ſea of blood, as he was to deliver the three 
children from the furnace; and, I moſt humbly 
thank. my Saviour for it, my "reſolution i is now as 
- theirs was then: they would not worſhip the image 
the King had ſet up, nor will I the imaginations 
1 the people ate ſetting up; nor will I for- 
885 o. III. B b . ſake > 
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word. Many examples, great and good; and 
they teach me patience: for I hope my cauſe in 


ſake the temple and the truth of God, to follow the 


away, and loſt his head by the Danes; and Simon 
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bleating of Jeroboam's calf, in Dan and in Bethel: 
and, as for this people, they are at this time miſer- 
ably miſled (God of his mercy open their eyes that 
they may ſee the right way) for at this day the 
blind lead the blind, and, if they go on, both will 
certainly fall into the dit... ; 
For myſelf, I am, and J acknowledge it:with 
all humility, a moſt grievous ſinner:miany ways, by 
thought, word and deed; and I cannot doubt but 
that God hath: merey in-ſtore for me, a poor pe- 
nitent, as well as for other ſinners. I have now, 
upon this {ad occaſion, ranſacked every corner ff 
my heart, and yet, I thank. God, I have not 
ound, among the many, anv one ſin which de- 
ſerves death by any known law of this kingdom; 
and Joe hemby I charge nothing upon my judges; 
for if they proceed upon _ proof by valuable wit- 
neſſes, I, or any other innocent, may be. juſtly 
condemned: and i thank God, though the weight 
within as ever I vas in my life: and, though Tam 
not only the firſt archbiſhop, but the firſt man 
that ever died by an ordinance of parliament, yet 
ſome of my predeceſſors have gone this way though 
not hy this means; for Elphegus was hurried 


Sudbury, in the fury of Wat Tyler and his fellows, 
Befgre theſe, St. John Baptiſt, had his head danc 

off hy a lewd woman; and St. Cyprian, archbiſhop 
of, Carthage, ſybmitted his head to a perſecuting 


! 


heaven will look of another dye than the colour 


. 


hat is put upon it here: and ſome comfort it 
is to me, not only that I go the way of theſe 
great men in their ſeveral generations, but alſo 
ine | 8 f A that 
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that Hy, ias Foul! as it is in ade, 1lboks like 
that of the Jes againſt St. Paul; Acts xxv. 353 
m_ was nw, the law and the temple; 'L'E. 
igion: and . of St. Stephen, Acts vi. — 4 
— deaking hs 2 ordinances which Moſes gave! 
ie haw'/andirelts on, the holy place and the tet. 
ple; verſe 13. Bur you will Pe 1 then com- 
pare myſelf with; — integrity of St. Paul and St. 
Stephen? No, far! 'be that from-1 the;'T only raiſe 
à comfort to 1 ſelf; that theſe great ſaints: And 
ſervants of God, were laid at Initheir times as 1 
am now: and it is memorable; chad St. Paul, wo 
helped on this-aceuſation againſt St. Stephen, did 
after fall under the ſame himſelf.: Nea, but here's 
a great clamoutr that I would hiaye hrought in po- 
pery: I ſhall anſwer that more fully by and by. 
In the mean time you know whit the Phariſee fad 
againſt Chriſt himſelf, If we let him alone, all men 
will believe in him, et vent Romani, and the Ro- 
mans will come, and take away both our place 
and the nation. Here was a catiſeleſs cry againſt 
Chriſt that the Romans will cofrie: "and ſee how 
juſt the judgment of God was. They ' crucified 
Chriſt for fear leſt the Romans ſhduld' come, and 
his death was it which brought in the Romans up- 
on them, God puniſhing them with'that which-they 
moſt feared 2 and I pray God this clamour of ve- 
nient Romani, of which | I have given no cauſe, 
help not to bring them in; for the pope never had 
ſuch a harveſt in England ſince” the reformation, 
as he hath now 0 the ſects and diviſions that 
are amongſt us. In the mean time, by honour and 
diſnonour, by gbd report and evil report, as à 
deceiver and yet true, am I paſſing through „this 
world, 2 Cor. vi. 8. Some particulars alſo I think 


it not amiſs to ſpeak of. | 
B b don " And 


] 


— = 


. city, which God bleſs. Here hath 
been of 


-felf) when God, above other ſins, makes inquiſi 


bad 4 enn „ 
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traduced allo for bringing in of popery ; but, on 


my conſcience, of which 1 ſhall give God a. very 


- % 


preſent account, I know him to be as free from 

this charge as any matt living; and I hold him to 
be as ſound e (according to the relgion 
by law eſtabliſhed) as any man in this kingdom; 
and that he will venture his life as far and as 
freely for it; and I think I do, or. ſhould, know 
both his affection to religion, and his groufids. for 
at, as fully as any man in Englancg. 

Fhe ſecond particular is concerning this great 


a late a faſhion taken up, to gather hands, 
and then go to the great court of this kingdom, 
the parkament, and clamour for juſtice, as if that 
great and wiſe court, before whom the cauſes 


come, which are unknown to the many, eould 


not, or would not, do juſtice but at their ap- 
pointment. A way Len endanger muny an 
Innocent man, and pfuck his blood upoꝶ their own 
heads, and perhaps upon the eitys alſo: and this 
hath been practifed againſt myſelf, the magiſtrates 
ſtanding ſtill, and ſuffering them to proceed from 

ariſh to pariſh, without cheek, Ged forgive the 
ſetters of this, with all my heart. I beg it, bur 
many well-meaning people are caught by it. In 


Saint Stephen's caſe, when nothing elſe would 


ſerve,” they ſtirred up the people againſt him; and 
2 When he went the ſame way, when he had 
Killed Saint James, yet he would not venture upon 


Saint Peter till be found how the other pleaſed the 


people: but take heed of having your hands full 
Bf blood, for tliere is a time (beſt known to him- 
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tion for blood; and, when that inquiſition is on 
foot, the Pſalmiſt tells us, That God remembers 
(but that is not all) He remembers and forgets 


not the complaint of the poor; that is, whoſe 
blood . by oppreſſion; verſe 9. Take hecd 
Tis a fearful thing to fall into the hands 


of this, a 
of the living God; but then eſpecially, when he 
is making inquiſition for blood; and, with my 
prayers to avert it, I do heartily deſire this city to 
remember the prophecy that is expreſſed, Jer, 
KWVEG $6 Ht 75 5 ax | bY 167 

The third particular is the poor church of Eng 
land. It hath flouriſhed and been a ſhelter to other 
neighbouring churches, when ſtorms have driven 
upon them. But, alas! now tis in a ſtorm itſelf, 
and God only knows whether, or how it ſhall get 
out; and, which is worſe than a ſtorm from with- 
out, it is become like an oak cleft to ſhivers with 
wedges made out of its qwn body, and at every 
cleft prophaneneſs and irreligion is entering in, 


while, as Proſper ſpeaks (in his ſecond book De 


Vitz Contemptu, cap. 4.) Men that introduce 
prophaneneſs are cloaked over with the name re- 
ligionis 3 of imaginary religion: for we 
ve loſt the ſubſtance, and dyell too much in 
opinion; and that church which all the jeſuits ma- 
chinations could not ruin, is fallen into danger by 
an „ e T5mam 
* The laſt particular, for I am not willing to 
be too long, is myſelf. I was born and baptized 
in the boſom of the church of England, eſtabliſned 
by law. In thatprofeſſion I have ever ſince lived, 
and in that I come now to dis. This is no time 
to diſſemble with God, leaſt of all in matter of re- 
ligion, and therefore I deſire it may be remem- 


bered, I have always lived in the proteſtanc reli- 


gion, eſtabliſhed. in * and in that I come 
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now to die. What clamours, and flanders I have 
endured, for labouring to keep all uniformity in 
the evcernal ſervice of God, according to the doc- 
trine and diſcipline of this church, all 3 
and T have abundantly feli 
Now at laſt 1 — acoiaſid! of: his ah-treaſon | i 


; partibrienty” a crime which my ſoul ever abhorre 


this treaſon was charged to conſiſt of theſe two 
parts; an endeavour to ſubvert the laws of the 
land, and a like endeavour to overthrow the true 
proteſtant religion eſtabliſhed by law. Beſides my 
anſwers to the ſeveral charges, I proteſted my in- 
nocency in both houſes. It was ſaid, Priſoners 
Troteſtations at the bar muſt not be taken. I can 
bi no witneſs of my heart and the intentions 
thereof, therefore I muſt come to my proteſtation 
not at the bar, but my proteſtation at this hour 
and inſtant of my death: in which I hope all men 
will be ſuch charitable Chriſtians,. as not to think 


I would die and diſſemble, being inſtantly to give 


God an account of the truth: Ido therefore, in 
the preſence of God, and his holy angles, take it 
upon my death, That I never endeavoured the ſub- 

verſion either of law or religion; and I deſire you 
all to remember this proteſt of mine for my inno- 
cency, in theſe, and from all treaſons whatſoever. 
Ihave been accuſed likewiſe as an enemy to parlia- 
ments: no, J underſtand them, and the benefit 
that comes by them, too well to be ſo: but I did 


miflike the miſgovernment of ſome parliaments 


many ways, and I had good reaſun for it; for cor- 
ruptio optimi elt peſſima; there is no corruption 
In the world ſo bad, as tha: which is of the beſt 


thing in itſelf; for the better the thing is in na- 
tüte, the worſe it is corrupted; and that being the 


r court, over which no other hath juriſdic- 


e when tis miſ- r NR miſ- governed the 
ſubject 
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ſubject is left without all remedy. But ] have done, 
I forgive all the world, all and every of thoſe bitter 
enemies which have perſecuted me, and humbly 

defire to be forgiven of God firſt, and then of 
every man, whether I have offended: him or not, 
if he do but conceive that I have. Lord do chou 
forgive me, and I beg forgiveneſs of him: and ſo 
mann deſire you to joyn in prayer with me.“ 
ng Net oft Na, „ e een Dot 
The ſpeech and prayers being ended, he gave 
the paper, which he read unto Dr. Sterne, deſiring 


him to ſnew it to the other chaplains, that the7ß 


might know how he departed out of this world; 
and ſo prayed God to ſhew his mercy and bleſſings 
on them: and noting how one Hind had employed 
himſelf in taking a copy of his Speech as it came 
from his mouth; he deſired him not to do him 
vrong in publiſhing a falſe or imperfect copy: 
Which as Hind promiſed him to be careful. of, 
calling for puniſhment from above 1f he ſhould do 
otherwiſe; ſo hath he reaſonably well performed 
his promiſe; the alterations or additions which oc- 
cur therein, being perhaps the work of thoſe who 
peruſed his papers, and were to authorize them'to 
the public view, to fit it more unto the palate of 
the city faction, and make it more conſiſtent with 
the credit of thoſe guilty men, who had voted to 


his condemn ation 


This done, he next applied himſelf to the fatal 


block, as to the hauen of his reſt: but finding the 


way full of people, who had placed themſelves 


upon the theatre to behold the tragedy, he deſired 
he might have room to die, beſeeching them tò 
let him have an end of his miſeries, which ke had 
endured very long. All which he did with ſo ſe- 
rene and calm a mind, as if he had been rather 
. „ taking 
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taking order for another man's funeral, than mak. 
ing way unto his W n.. 

Being come neat the block, he put off his doys 
blet; and uſed ſome words to this effect: God's 
will be done; Iam willing td go out of this world, 
„ ho. man can be more willing to ſend ma out of 
« it.“ And ſeeing, through the chinks of the 
boards, that ſome people were got under the ſcaf. 
fold, about the very place where the block was 
ſeated; he called on the officers for ſomè duſt to 
ſtop them, or to remove the people thence, ſaying 


it was no part of his deſires, that his blood ſhould 


fall upon the heads of the people. 


o 


Never did man put off mortality with a braver 
courage, nor look upon his bloody and malicious 
enemies with more Chriſtian charit 


4 


= Thus far he was gone in his way towards P ara. 


diſe, with ſuch a primitive magnanimity as equal- 


led, if not exceeded, the example of ancient mat- 


— 


tyrs, when he was ſomewhat interrupted in his quiet 


Poe by one fit John Clotworthy, a fire-brand 
rought from Ireland by the earl of Warwick to 
inereaſe the combuſtions in this kingdom: who, 
finding that the mockings and revilings of malici- 


ous people had no power to nove him, or ſharpen 


him into any diſcontent or ſhew of paſſion, would 
needs put in, and try what he could do with his 


ſpunge and vinegar; and ſtepping to him near the 


block, aſked him, with ſuck: a purpoſe as the 
Seribes and Phariſees uſed to propoſe queſtions to 
our Lord and Saviour, not to learn by him bur 
to tempt him, or to expoſe him to ſome diſadvan- 
tage with the ſtanders by, What was the comfort- 


" ableſt ſaying which à dying mancould-have in his 
mouth. To whith he meekly.made-this' anſwer, 
e Cupio diflolvi & fk cum Chriſto.” i. e. 4 I de. 


40 ſire 


- 


ing aſked again, What was the fitteſt ſpeech a man 


could uſe;, to expteſs his confidence and affizrance; 
he anſwered, with the ſame ſpirit of meekneſs, 


That ſuch aſſurance was to be found within, and 
that no words were able to expreſs it rightly. 
Which, when it would not the troubleſome 

and impertinent man, who aimed at ſomething elſe 
than ſuch ſatisfaction, unleſs he gave ſome word. 
or place of ſcripture, whereupon ſuch aſſurance 
might be truly founded; he uſed ſome words to 
this effect, that it was the Word of God concern» 
ing Chriſt; and his dying for us: and ſo, without 


expecting any further queſtions, (for he perceived 


by he manner of ſir John's proceedings, that chere 
would be no end of his interruptions if he hark- 
ened any longer to him) he turned towards his ex- 
ecutioner (the gentler and diſcreeter man of the 


two) and gave him money, ſaying, without the 


leaſt diſtemper or change of countenance, © Here, 
* honeſt friend, God forgive thee, and do thy 
* office upon me with mercy; and having given 
a ſign when the blow ſhould. come, he kneeled 
down upon his knees, and prayed as followeth. 


LORD, Iam coming as faſt as I can; I know 
I muſt paſs throw the ſhadow of death, before I can 


come to ſee these; but it is umbra mortis, a meer 


ſhadow of death, a little darkneſs upon nature ; 


but Thou, by Thy merits and paſſion, haſt broke 


through the jaws of death. So, Lord, receive my 
| ſoul, and have mercy upon me, and bleſs this 
kingdom with peace and plenty, and with bro- 
therly love and charity, that there may not be this 
effuſion of Chriſtian blaod amongſt them, for Je- 
ſus Chriſt's fake, if it be thy will.” | 
FC: rp | Then 
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Then laying his head upon the block, and pray? 
ing flently to himſelf} he faid aloud, Lord re. 
r ceive my ſoul; which was the ſignal given to 
the executioner, Who very dexteroufſy did his 
office, and took it off at a blow; his ſoul aſcend- 
ing on the wings of angels into Abraham's boſom, 
and leaving his ; body on the ſcaffold to the care of 
men. A ſpectaele ſo unpleaſing unto moſt of thoſe 
Who had defired his death with much heat and 
paſſion; that many who came vith greedy eyes to 
fee him ſuffer, went back with weeping eyes when 
they ſaw kim dead; their conſciences perhaps bear. 
ing witneſs to them, as you know whoſe did, that 
= they had! ſinned in being arp of fwots: innocent 
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5 * HARLESI. king tee Greac Bri France 
(uud Ireland, was the ſon of JamesTY de 
+ of Scots, and Anne his wife, a Udi ter of 


matk. By his father deſcended to 1 all the 
ns togetherwith their blood; of all our ancient, 
rand Norman kings to this empire. 
42 che lady Margaret, ſiſter and fole heir of 
Edgar Atheling, che laft ſurviving prince of the 
_ Engliſh Saxons, being married to Malcoline Con- 
mor, king of Scots, 'conveyed' to his line the 
Saxon; and Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. 
married to James IV. brought the Notman titles 
and blood. From this imperial extract, he received 
not more honour than he gave to it: for the blood 
that was derived to him, elaborated through ſo 
many royal. veins, he delivered to poſterity x more 
maturated for glory, and, by a conſtant practice 
of goodneſs more habitudted for virtue 
He was born at Dunfermeling, one of the prin- 
| e towns of Fife, in Scotland, on the nineteenth 
of November, 1600; in- % much weakneſs, that 
his baptiſm was haſtened without the uſual cere- 
monies where with ſoch royal infants are admitted 
into the church 4! Providence ſeeming to conſecrate 
_ to o ſufferings: from the womb, and to W 
im 
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him to the exchange of the ſtricture of | Sreatnel : 
for clouds of tears i | 
There was no obſervation nor augury mage at 
his birth, concerning the ſequel of his life, 
courſe af fortune (which are uſually related 
ſuch whoſe lives have different occurrences from 
thoſe of others in the ſame ſtate. Either the fear 
of his death made thoſe about him leſs obſervant 
of any circumſtances which curious minds would 
have formed into a predi&tion, he appearing like a 
ſtar that riſes ſo near the point of his ſetting, that 
it was thought there would be no time fur calcula. 
tion: or he, being at a diſtance by his birth from 
the ſucceſſion to the crown (prince Henry then 
having the firſt hopes) made men leſh ſolicitaus ta 


| 8 of his future ſtate, on whom, being born 


ae private condition, the fate of the kingdom did 


"Bac? in lache hird year of his age, when king James 
was preparing himſelf to remove to the Engliſh 
throne, a _ laird af the Highlands, though 
of very great age, came to the court to take his 
leave of him, whom he found accompanied with 


all his children. After his addreſs, full af affec· 
tionate and ſage advice, to which his gray-hairs 


gave eee ta the king; his next application 
was to duke Charles, in the year 1602, (for in the 
ſecand year of his age he was created duke of Al- 


bany, marquis of Ormond, earl of Roſs, and 
baron of Ardmanock) whoſe hands he kiſſed with 


ſo great an. ardency of affection, that he ſeemed 
forgetful of a ſe — The king to correct 
his oe miſtake, adviſed him to a more pre- 
ſentobſervance of prince Henry, as the heir of his 


crown, of whom he had taken little notice. The 


old laird anſwered that he knew well enough "ha 
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e did, angyhat It want is child (wha, Fas then in 
is nurſe's arms). rho Pula m__ ais name 


m to the ages. This 5 
e Lanner but the. event gave it che credit 
of a prophecy, at that opinion, That 
ſome ele ſouls: in che world, 4 $a 
their dining ariſe; to- the height of perde 


pirits. e 1 
3 
he was 415 care of ſir —＋ Coos 


In the year x60g, a thee y 
of EARS, FH the Seſt ea 


| queent Tlizabeth's death, whoſe 1 lla 
e expectation of che Scotiſſi nobility into a ſuſ- 
picion, That the lords of Eoghan would newer 
acknowledge her 10 he dead as long as there was 
_ any old woman of that nation, that could wear 

good cloaths, mal Perſonate the majeſty of a 
ueen. 7 Js FT 
ln deen "EY ect after he. had ruggled 
vitha fever, he was brought in October to the 
agu at Windſor, where, on the ſixch of 
January following, having the day befare been 
made 4 kniahr of the Bark, he was „ 
the title of duke of TE; and in the ſixth yeat, 
1606, was committed to the tuition of Mr. Thomas 


| Murray, a perſon well qualified to chat office, the = 


a favouret of preſby 8 
Under this tutor, aud confined to A PR” 7 
by the preſent weakneſs of his hody, he wasſo di- 
ligent and ſtudious, that he far . in 15 that 
Kind. of learning which is neceſſary for a prince; 
without which, even their natural endowments 
ſeem rough and unpleaſant i in deſpight of the ſplen- 
dor of their fortune. His proficiency in letters was 
ſo eminent, that prince Henry taking notice of it, 
to put a jeſt upon him, one day put the cap of the 


wendiger e. (who was then, with the: Prince : 
an 


1 ney 4 


——_ 


LY . 


— ern ce make At. A 


| 22 in ſuch diſdain; chat he thre w rxhe cup on 


— him in the dukedom of Cornwal afid the 


to Frederick V. prince elector palatine; the gay- 
obſtinacy; for the weakneſs of his bodyimnelining 


more age and ſtrength fitting him for manlike ex- 
erciſes, and the public hopes calling him from his 
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and the duke, an otliet of thel. 5 Wal 
im the Privy - chamber for the King's Soming: at) 
on his brother's head; adding that, if lie continued 
a good boy, and followed bis book, he wpuld make 
him one day archbi ſhop of Canterbury: which the 


the grund; and trampled it under” is fett with 
fo much eagerneſs, that he could hardly be re. 
— This 5 > as 8 Taken by 


n dis ekvench year, 1617, he was elne a 
of the garter; and in the twelfth, prince Henry 
dying on the ſixth of November, 1612, he ſuc- 


regalities thereof: and attended his Funeral as 
chief 'miburhet, on the ſeventhof December. 
On th fourteetith of Februaty Following, te 
performed the office of brideman to tlie princeſs 
lizabeth his ſiſter: who n that day Was married 


eties of which day were afterwards attended with 
many fatal cares and expences. 
His childhood was blemiſhed windy 4 Foppoſel 


him to retirements, | and the imperfe&ions'of his 
ch rendering diſcourſe tedious and unpleaſant, 
be was ſulpetted to be ſomewhat" perverſe”: but 


Privacies, he delivered the world of ſuch fears: for 
applying himſelf to action, he grew: ſo perfect in 
vaulting, riding the great horſe, running at the 


Lig, ſhooting 1 in crols:bows, muſkets, Atid ſome- 
times 


in geg pieces of ben ix Prci- 
pality had Been the reward of Ecellency iw thoſe 
arts, he would have had a bitlx rte the erowfi” this 
way alſo; being thought” chenbeſt markſman ànꝗ 
moſt graceful Ange of tlie great hotſe iii the 
three Kingdoms. His tenacieus humor the jet 
with his retirements, none] heing more deſirousof 
good counſel nor any more bse quibus when he 
found 1 Ir. 112. u 2 4 133% [ty vol 35 53015 Ry 1191 wo 
When he Was Gatebn' Fears 6145:6h the tkird of 
November, 1616, he was created prince of Wales, 
earl of Chefter and F lint, the revenues thereof BE. 
ing aſſignedto maintain his court; which was'then 
formed for him: and being advanced in years and 
ſtate, it was expected that he ſhould no lon ger re- 
ain the modeſty which the ſhades of his Priyaey 
had accuſtomed him to, but now appear às the 
immediate inſtrument of empire, and that by him 
the favours and honours of the court ſhould be de- 
rived to others. But, though Providence had 
changed all abbut, yet it had changed nothing 
without him; and he thought it glory enough x 
be great without the diminution others; for 
he left the adminiſtration of affairs to his father's 
favourite. 
In the year 1618, the tecnneſb of 10 65 irit was 
diſcovered in the loſs of his mother, whoſe death 
(preſaged, as ſome thought, by the comet 'which 
appeared on the eighteenth of November before) 
happened on the ſecond of March, in the ſame 
year, which he. lamented with a juſt meaſure of 
grief, without any affected ſorrow. - '/ 
The death of the queen was ſoon after followed 
with 4 ſharp ſickneſs of the king, wherein his life 
ſeeming. in danger, the conſequences of his death 
began to be lamented. Dr. Andrews, then biſnop 
of Ely, bewailed the ſad condition of the chu _ | 
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preſent #ſtabliſhment : whieh he did wich ſo much 
ſucceſs, as he aſſured the chaplaim who were to 


: Wait On the prince in Spain. that he Was äble to 
moderate in any important diſputations, which yet 


they ſmiling, he Fear neſtly added, That Charles 
ſhould manage a point in contfoverſy with the beſt 


ſtudied divine of them all. 


In his nineteenth year, 1619, on the twenty: 
fourth of March, which was che atzniverſary of 
king James's. coming to the arown-of England, he 


performed a juſting at White-Hall, together with 


ſeveral of the nobility, wherein he acqiitted him- 
ſelf with a bravery equal to his dignity 3 and on 
the Sunday following, attending his father to the 
ſermon at St. Paul's Croſs, and to the ſervice in 
the choir, he ſhewed as much humble Idevotion 


there, as he had manifeſtsd princel gallantry * 


his juſts; admired and applauded by the people 
For his wt pers Apr pay, th —E 
and peace: that he could bebave himſclf humbly 
towards his God, and.þravely towards his enemy; 
pleaſed with the vigor of his body, and raviſhed 
with his generous MInß tete. 

In the year 162, confident in iheſe and other 
proofs of a viſe conduct, the king, without ac- 


_ quainring his council, ſends the prince into Spain, 
there to contract a marriage with the infanta; and, 
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as a part of the portion, to recover the palatinate 
which his ſiſter's huſband had loſt, and was by the 
emperor cantoned to the duke of Bavaria and the 
king of Spain: and herein he was to combat all 
the artiſts of ſtate in that court, the practices of 
that church, and put an iſſue to that treaty wherein C 
the lord Digby, though much converſant in the 
| intrigues of that council, had been long amuſed. 

To that place he was to paſs incognito, accom- 
panied only with the marquis of Buckingham, 1 
Mr. Endymion P orter, and Mr. Francis Cotting- | 
ton, through France; where, to ſatisfy his curi- 
oſity, and fhew himſelf to love, he attempted and 
enjoyed a view of the court at Paris, and there re- 
ceived the firſt impreſſion of that excellent princeſs. - 
who was by Heaven deſtined to his chaſte embraces. 
Satisfied with that ſight, no leſſer enjoyments of 
any pleaſure in that great kingdom, nor vanity of - 
youth, which is hardly curbed when ir is allied to 
power, could tempt his ſtay or a diſcovery of his 
greatneſs 3 but, with a ſpeed anſwerable to an ac- 
tive body and mind, he out-ſtripped the French 
poſts which were ſent to ſtop him, although that 

| king had intelligence of his being within his do- 

minlons immediately after their departure from the 

NG. STE TE _- 
The certain news of his ſafe arrival at Madrid, 
drew after him from hence a princely train, and 
raiſed the cenſures of the world upon the king; 
as being too forgetful of the inhoſpicality of princes. 
to each other, who, when either deſign, tempeſts, 
or _neceffity, have driven their rivals in majeſty. 
upon their . coaſts without a caution, do not let 
them part without ſome tribute to their intereſt, - |. 
None daring to mention this to the king, his 


3 


jeſter, Archee, made him ſenſible of it, by telling 
him, He came to change caps with him. Why ? 
Vol. III. "© ſaid 
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faid the king. © Becauſe,” replied Archee, & thou 
ce .haſt ſent the prince into Spain, from whence he 
« 5s never like to return.” But,“ ſaid the king, 
* what wilt thou ſay when thou ſeeſt him come 
«© back again?” ©. Marry,” ſays the jeſter, «] 1 
vill take off the fool's cap, which I now put 
% upon thy head for ſending him thither, and 
* pur it on the king of Spain's for letting him 


r „VV 
This ſo awakened the king's apprehenſion of the 
prince's danger, that it threw him into an exceed- 
ing melancholy, from which he was never free till 
he was aſſured of the prince's return to his own 
dominions; and that was not long after: for not- 
withſtanding the conteſts of his two prime miniſters 
there, Buckingham and Briſtol, (which were ſuffi- 
cient to amaze an ordinary prudence, and diſturb 
the counſels of ſo young a beginner in the myſteries 
of empire, and the arts of experienced conclaves;) 
the impetuous attempts of the Spaniſh clergy, 
either for a change of his religion, or a toleration 
of theirs ; the ſpleen of Olivares, whom Bucking- 
ham had exaſperated ; he ſo dexterouſly managed 
the treaty of marriage, that all the articles and cir- 
cumſtances were ſolemnly ſworg to by both kings, 
By a civil letter to the pope, which his enemigs 
malice afterwards took as an occaſion of ſlander, 
he procured a civil return, with the grant of a diſ- 
penſation; baffled the hopes of their clergy by his 
conſtancy in his own profeſſion, and vindicated it 
from the odivus aſperſions of their prieſts, by 
cauſing our Liturgy to be tranſlated into the 
Spaniſn tongue; and by his noble mien enthralled 
the infanta, for whom he had expoſed his liberty. 
Feet having an inſight into the practices of that 
court, that they would not put the reſtitution of 
the palatinate into the conſideration of the ae 
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but reſerve it as an extraordinary inſtance of the 


Spaniſh love, and as an opportunity for the infanta 


to reconcile the Engliſh ſpirits, who were heated 


by the late wars into an hatred of the Spaniards 5 


and that this was but to lengthen out the treaty till 


they had wholly brought the palatinate under their 


power.; he conformed his mind to the reſolution: 


of his father, who ſaid, He would never marry his 
ſon with a portion of his only ſiſter's tears, and 
therefore inclined to a rupture: but concealing 
his purpoſe, and diſſembling his knowledge of 
their deſigns, he conſulted his own ſafety and re- 
turn, which his father's letters commanded; which 
he ſo prudently acquired, that the king of Spain 
parted from him with all thoſe endearments with 
which departing friends take leave of each other; 
having ſatisfied him by a proxy left with the earl 


of Briſtol, to be delivered when the diſpenſation 


was come; which, as ſoon as he was ſafe on ſhip- 
board, by a private. expreſs, he commanded him 
to keep in his hands till further orders. 


His return to England, which was in October, 


1623, was entertained with as much joy and 
thankſgiving, as if he had been the good genius 
of the whole nation; and his entrance into Lon- 
don was a triumph for his wifdom, their bon- 
| tres lengthened out the day, and their bells by 


inceſſant ringing, forbad ſleep to thoſe eyes which 


were refreſhed with his ſight : nor could the people 


by age or ſickneſs be confined at home, but de- 
ſpiſing the preſcriptions of their phyſicians, they 
went to meet him as reſtored to health, 

When he had given the king an account of his 
voyage, and the Spaniſh counſels not to reſtore 
the palatinatę, a parliament was ſummoned, which 


was ſo zealous of the honour of the prince, that 


both houſes voted an addreſs to his majeſty, that 
wy | Cc 2 > he 
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he would no longer treat, but begin a war with 
Spain; and deſiring the 3 who 
was always ready to gratify the nation, therein to 
his father, they aſſured him they would ſtand by 
him with their lives and fortunes; but yet, when 
the war with the crown deſcended to him, they 
ſhamefully deſerted him in the beginning of his 
reign. e 
When neither a wife nor peace was any longer 
to be expected from Spain, both were ſought for 
from France, by a marriage with Henrietta Maria, 
the youngeſt daughter of Henry IV. the love of 
whom the prince had received by the eye, and ſhe 
of him by the ear: for having formerly received 
impreſſions from the relations of his gallantry, 
when ſhe was told of his paſſing through Paris, 
ſhe anſwered, as it is reported, That, if he went 
to Spain for a wife, he might have had one nearer 
hand, and ſaved himſelf a great part of the 
labour. W | : 

In the midſt of theſe preparations for war and 
love, king James died at Theobald's, on Sunday 
the twenty-ſeventh of March, 1625 ; and prince 

Charles was immediately proclaimed at the court 
gate king of Great Britain, France, and Ireland; 
and ſo throughout all the three kingdoms, with 
infinite rejoycings; the people expecting the hap- 
pieſt government under him, whoſe private and 

youthtul part of life had been ſo well ſpent, that 
it had nothing in it which could want to be ex- 
cuſed, and where the eager inquiſitors for matter of 

Wl reproach met with no ſatisfaction. An argument 

| of a ſolid virtue, that could not hold out againſt all 

C | the vices of youth, that are rendered more impe- 

18 tuous by flatteries and plenty, which are continu- 

4 ally reſident in great courts : for had any debauch. 

' ery polluted his earlier days, it had been * 


KING CHARLES I. 383 
by thoſe who in ſcarcity of juſt accuſations did in- 


vent unimaginable calumnies: nor could it have 
been hid, for in a great fortune nothing is con- 


cealed, but curioſity opens the cloſets and bed- 


chambers, eſpecially of princes, and diſcovers their 
cloſeſt retirements, expoſing all their actions to fame 
and cenſure. Nor did the king deceive their hopes, 
they being the happieſt people under the ſun, 
while he was undiſturbed in- the adminiſtration of 
juice. l 95716 -< 525.6, 28 „ Atto 
His firſt publ'c act was the celebrating his fa- 
ther's funeral, whereat he himſelf was the chief 
mourner, contrary to the practice of his royal pre- 


deceſſors, and not conformable to the ceremonies 


of ſtate; either preferring piety to an unnatural 
grandeur; or guided by ſome ſecret decree of Pro- 
vidence, that, in all the ruins of his family, he 


| ſhould drink the greateſt draught of ears ; or 


his ſpirit preſaging the troubles of the throne, 
4X" Kink hallow the aſcent to it by a pious act of 
-OTIET+: . | 7 | 15 14744 
7 When he had paid that debt to his deceaſcd fa- 
ther, he next provided for poſterity, -and therefore 
haſtened the coming over of his deareſt conſort, 
whom the duke of Chevereux had in his name 
eſpouſed at the church of Noſtre- Dame in Paris 
and he receiving her at Dover the next day after 
Trinity Sunday; at Canterbury began his conjugal 
embraces.----A lady of moſt excellent endowments, 
who aſſumed to herſelf nothing in his good fortune 
but the joy; and in his evil bore an equal ſhare; 
for ſhereyerenced him, not his greatneſs. 
Thus having diſpatched the affairs of his fa- 
mily, he applies himſelf to thoſe of his kingdoms, 
which too much felicity had made unmanageable 
by a moderate government: and he ſcemed not ſo 
much to aſcend a throne as enter upon a theatre, 
1 H eis . to 
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to wreſtle with all the difficulties of a corrupted 
ſtate ; whole long peace had ſoftened almoſt all the 
. nobility into court-pleaſures, and made the com- 
mons inſolent by a great plenty. The rites and 
diſcipline of religion had been blotted out by a 
long and uninterrupted proſperity, and factions 
crept from the church into the ſenate, which were 
made uſe of by thoſe that endeavoured the altera- 
tion of government; and the reſolves of that 
council were the dictates of ſome: heady dema- 
gogues, who fed the vulgar with hopes of novelty 
under the name of liberty; ſo that the king could 
not endure their vices, nor they his virtues: 
whence came all the obſtructions to his deſigns for 
glory and the public good. The treaſury had 
been exhauſted to ſatiate the hungry and greedy 
Scots; and the people were ta:2ght not to ſupply 
it, unleſs they were bribed with the blood of 
ſome miniſter of ſtate, or ſome more advantages 
for licentiouſneſs. Each of theſe ſingle would have 
ennobled the care of an ordinary prudence to have 
weathered out: but when all theſe conſpired with 
the traiterous projects of men of unbounded 
and unlawful hopes, they took from him his 
peace, and that which the world calls happineſs; 
but yet they made him great, and affording exer- 
ciſes for his moſt excellent abilities, rendered him 
glorious. 1 ae Je Fab Lo OTE 
The different ſtates of theſe difficulties, when 
like clouds they were gathering together, and 
when they deſcended in ſhowers of blood, divided 
the king's reign into two parts. The firſt could 
not be eſteemed days of peace, but an immunity 
from civil-war. The other was when he was con- 
cluded by that fatal neceſſity, either to part with 
his dignity, and expoſe his ſubjects to the injuries 
of numerous tyrants; or elſe to exceed the calmer 
temper of hispeaceful ſoul, and make uſe of thoſe 
1 neceſſary 
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| neceſſary arms whereby he might hope to divert, 
if poſſible, the ruin of church and ſtate- which he 
ſaw in projection. | 

In the firſt part he had no wars at hone but what 
was in the houſes of parliament; which, though 
their firſt inſtitution was deſigned for the pro- 
duction of juſt counſels, and aſſiſtances of govern- 
ment, yet, through the juſt indignation of heaven, 
and the practiſes of ſome unquiet and ſeditious 
perſons, became the wombs wherein were ſirſt con- 
ceived and formed thoſe monſtrous confuſions 
which deſtroyed their own liberty, cauſed our mi- 
ſeries and the king's afflictions. 

His firſt parliament began on the Subs of 
June; at the opening of which the king acquainted 
them with the neceſſity of ſupplies for the war with 
Spain, which they importunately had through his 
mediation engaged his father in, and made it as 
hereditary to him as the crown : but the projectors 
of the alteration of government brought into' de- 
bate two petitions ;z one for religion, the other 
for grievances, formed in king James's time, 
which delayed the ſuccours, and increaſed the ne- 
ceſſities, which at laſt they anſwered but with two 
ſubſidies; too poor a ſtock 'to furniſh an army 
with; yet was kindly accepted, in expectation of 

more at the next ſeſſion: for the infection ſeizing 
upon London, the parliament was adjourned till 
Auguſt, when they were to meet at Oxford; and 
* that time he paſſed ſuch acts? as were preſented to 

im. 

At the next ſeſſion he gave a complying and 
ſatisfactory anſwer to all their petitions, and ex- 
pected a retribution in larger ſubſidies towards the 
Spaniſh war: but, inſtead of theſe, there were 
high and furious debates of grievances, conſulta- 
Ce 4 tions | 


* 
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tions to form, and ubliſh remonſtrances, acohfa. 
tions of the duke ? Buckingham : which the king 
eſteeming as reproaches of his government, and 
aſſaults upon monarchy, diſſolves that aſſembly, 
hoping to find one of a leſs choleric complexion af. 
ter his coronation. 
This inauſpicious meeting drew after it another 
miſchief, the miſcarriage of the deſigns upon Spain: 
for the ſupplies of money being ſcanty and Fon 
the fleet could not go forth till the eighth of Oc- 
tober; an unreaſonable time in the Britiſh ſea; 
and their firſt conteſt was with winds and tempeſts, 
which deſtroying ſome, ſcattered a great part, and 
obliged the remainder to deſiſt from their enter- 
prize. So what was the effect only of the malice 
of his enemies, was imputed by ſome to a ſecret 
decree of Heaven, which obſtructed his juſt un. 
dertakings for glory. _ 
The next year, 1627, the king, quickened by 
the petitions of the Rochellers, who now ſued for 
his protection, as well as by the juſtice of his own 
cauſe, more early proſecuted his counſels, and ſent 
the duke of Buckingham to attack the iſle of Rhee; 
which, though alarmed to a greater ſtrength by 
the laſt year's vain attempt, yet had now ſubmitted 
to the Engliſh valour, had not the duke managed 
that war more with the gayeties of a courtier than 
the arts of a ſoldier: and when it was wiſdom to 
forſake thoſe attempts which former neglects had 
made impoſſible, being too greedy for honour, 
and to avoid the 1 imputation of a ſafe retreat, he 
loaded his overthrow with a new ignominy, and a 
_ heavier loſs of men. 

This expedition being ſo unhappy, and the mi- 
ſeries of Rochel making them importunate for the 
king's aſſiſtance, his compaſſionate ſoul was deſirous 

/ 2, to 


to remove their dangers,. but was reftrained, by 
that neceſſitous condition the faction had concluded 


him under. To free himſelf from which, that he 


might deliver the oppreſſed, he pawned his own 


lands for one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds 
to the city, and borrowed thirty thouſand pounds 
more of the Eaſt-India company: but this was 


et too narrow a foundation to ſupport the charges 


of the fleet, and no way ſo natural to get adequate 
ſupplies as by a parliament; which he therefore 


ſummoned to meet on the ſeventeenth of March, 


interding to uſe all methods of complacency to 
unite the ſubjects affections to himſelf. *, 
This in the. beginning proved ſucceſsful, for 
the modeſty of the. ſubjects ſtrove with the piety 
of the king, and both intereſts contended to oblige 


that they might be obliged. The parliament . 


granted the king, in the year 1628, five ſubſidies, 


and he freely granted their petition of right. the 


greateſt condeſcenſion that ever any king made, 
wherein he ſeemed to ſubmit the royal ſcepter to 
che popular faſces, and to have given ſatisfaction 


even to ſupererrogation. 


* 


Theſe auſpicious beginnings, though full of | 


joy both to prince and people, were matter of envy 


to the faction; and therefore, to form new dif- 


contents and jealouſies, the demagogues perſwaded 
the houſes that the king's grant of their petition 
extended even to the taking away his right to ton- 
age and poundage. Beſides this, they were again 
kammeting a remonſtrance to reproach him and his 
miniſters of mal-adminiſtration. Which ingrati- 


tude he being not able to endure, on the twenty- 


ſixth of June, adjourns the parliament till the twen- 


tieth of October, and afterward, by proclamation, 


till the twentieth of January following. | 
„„ : In 
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In the interim, the king haſtens to ſend ſuccours 
to Rochel ; and though the general, the duke of 
Buckingham, was at Portſmouth aſſaſſinated by 
Felton, armed, as he profeſſed, with the publie 
hatred; yet the preparations were not ſlackened: 
the king, by his perſonal induſtry, doing more to 
the neceſſary furniſhing of the fleet in ten or 
twelve. days than the duke had done in ſo many 
months before : but in the mean while Rochel was 
barricadoed to an impoſſibility of relief. There. 
fore the earl of Lindſey, who commanded the 
forces, after ſome gallant, yet fruitleſs attempts, 
returned to England, and the Rochellers to the 
obedience of the F rench ! King. | 
As Providence had removed the g great object of 
the popular hate, and, as pretended, ihe chief 
obſtruction of the ſubjects love to their king, the 
duke of Buckingham ; ſo the king, himſelf en- 
deavoured to remove all other occaſions of quar- 
rel before the next ſeſſion. He reſtored archbiſhop 
Abbot, who, for his remiſneſs in the diſcipline of 
the church, had been ſuſpended from his office, 
and was therefore the darling of the commons be- 
cauſe in diſgrace with the king g. Dr. Potter. the 
great Calviniſt, was made biſhop of Carliſle; Mr. 
Mountague's book of Appello æſarem was called 
in; proclamations were iſſued out againſt papiſts; 
fir Thomas Wentworth, an active leader of the 
commons, was towards the beginning of this ſef- 
fion, as fir John Savil had been at the end of the 
laſt, called up into the lord's houſe, being made 
viſcount Wentworth, and lord preſident of the 
north. 
But the honours of theſe perſons (whoſe parts 
the king, who well underſtood men, thought 


worthy of his favour and employment) K 
5 the 
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the rewards of ſedition, and the ſpoils of deſtruc- 
tive counſels, the demagogues were more eager in 
the purſuit of that which they had attained to, by 
the like arts: and therefore, deſpiſing all the king's 
obliging practices, in the next ſeſſion they aſſumed 
the power of reforming church and ſtare, called 
the cuſtomers into queſtion for levying tonage and 
poundage, made now their invectives, as the 


formerly did againſt the duke, againſt the lord. 


treaſurer Weſton; ſo that it appeared, that not 
the perſons of men, but the king's truſt of them, 
vas the object of their envy ; and his favour, 
though never ſo virtuous, marked them out for 
ruin: and upon theſe points they raiſed the heat 
to ſuch a degree, that, fearing they ſhould be diſ- 

ſolved ere they had time to vent their paſſions they 


began a violence upon their own body, they locked 


the doors of the houſe, kept the key thereof in 
their own pockets, held the ſpeaker by ſtrong 
hands in the chair, till they had thundered out 
their votes, like dreadful Anathemaes, againſt 
thoſe that ſhould levy, and, which was more 
ranting, againſt ſuch as ſhould willingly pay the 
tonage and poundage. This force the king went 
with his guard of penſioners to remove; which 
they hearing adjourned the houſe; and the king, 
in the houſe of Lords, declaring the injuſtice of 
thoſe vipers who deſtroyed their own liberty, diſ- 
ſolved the parliament. OY 
While the winds of ſedition raged thus furiouſly 
at home, more gentle gales came from abroad. 
The French king's deſigns upon other places re- 
quired peace from us, and therefore the ſigniory 
of Venice, by her embaſſadors, was moved to pro- 
cure an accord betwixt Charles and Lewis; which 
the king accepted: and not long after, in the 
year 
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year 1629, the Spaniards, preſſed with abel ne 
ceſſities, deſired amity; which was alſo granted. 

The King, being thus freed from his domeſtic 
embroilments and foreign enmities, ſoon made the 
world ſee his ſkill in the arts of empire, and ren- 
dered himſelf abroad more conſiderable than any 
_ of his predeceſſors : and he was more glorious in 
the eyes of the good, and, more. ſatisfied in his 
own breaſt, by confirming peace with prudence, 
than if he had finiſhed wars with deſtroying arms: 
ſo that his ſceptre was the caduceus to arbitrate the 
differences of the potentates of Europe. His ſub- 
jects likewiſe taſted the ſweetneſs of a reign which 
Heaven indulged with all its favours, but only that 
of valuing their happineſs. While other nations 
weltered in blood, his people enjoyed a profound 
peace, and that plenty which the freedom of com. 
Menee brings along with it. 

While the king diſpenſed theſe bleſſings t to the 
people, Heaven was liberal to him in giving him 
a ſon to inherit his dominions, on the twenty- 
ninth of May, 1630; which vas ſo great matter 
of rejoycing to the people of uncorrupted minds, 
that Heaven ſeemed al concerned in the exulta- 
tion, kindling another fire more than ordinary, 
making a ſtar to be ſeen the ſame day at noon. 

For This great bleſſing the king gave public 
thanks to the author of it, almighty. God, at St. 
Paul's church ; and God was. pleaſed with a nu- 
merous iſſue afterwards to increaſe his happineſs. 

Proſpering thus in peace at home, a ſmall time 
aſſiſted his frugality to get ſuch à treaſure, and 
gave him leiſure to form ſuch counſels, as might 
curb the infolence of his enemies abroad. He 
confederated with other princes to give a check to 


the Auſtrian greatneſs, aflifting by his treaſure, 
arms 
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arms and counſel, the king of Sweeden, to deliver 
the oppreſſed German ſtates from the imperial op- 

reſſions; and, when Guſtavus's fortune made him 
inſolent, and he would impoſe unequal conditions 
upon the platſgrave, the king's brother-in-law, he 
conſtrained him, notwithſtanding his victories, to 
more eaſy article. 

In the year 1632, ſome tumults in Ireland 
ſhewed a defect in that government, which made 
the king ſend over as deputy thither the lord Went- 
worth,' a moſt accompliſhed perſon in affairs of 
government. The king's choice of him he ſoon 
juſtified, by reducing that tumultary people to ſuch 
a condition of peace and ſecurity as it had never 
ſeen ſince its firſt annexion to this crown; and 
made it pay the charges of its own government, 
which before was deducted out of the Engliſh trea- 
ſury: their peace and laws now opening acceſles 
for plenty. | e HUT WE 
This enjoyment of peace and plenty through all 
the king's dominions made him mindful of em- 
ploying ſome fruits of it to the honour of that God 
who cauſed it; and not to let ſo great a proſperity 
wholly corrupt the minds of men to a neglect of 
religion, which is uſual. He ſhewed his own zeal 
for the ornaments of it, and ſpent part of his 
treaſure towards the repair of St. Pauls church, 
and by his example, admonitions and commands, ; 
drew many of his ſubjects to a contribution for 9 
Some reaſons of ſtate drew the king from Lon- 
don on the thirteenth: of May, 1633, to receive 
the imperial crown of Scotland. He himſelf de- 
clared that he had no great ſtomach to the journey, 
nor delight in the nation, being a race of men that, 
under the ſcheme of an honeſt animoſity and ſpe- 
cious plain dealing, were moſt perfidious. Yet, 


/ 
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as he had been nobly treated all along his journey 
by the Engliſh nobility, ſo was he there magnifi. 
cently received and crowned at Edinburgh, on the 
tenth of June. But the king ſoon found all thoſe 
careſſes falſe: for the nobility and laic patrons could 


| not digeſt his revocation, though legal and inno. 


cent, of ſuch things as had been ſtolen from the 


- crown during his father's minority, with a com- 


miſſion for ſurrendry of ſuperiorities and tithes to 
be retaken from the king by the preſent occupants 
(who could as then pretend to no other title than 
the unjuſt uſurpation of their anceſtors) on ſuch 

conditions as might bring ſome profit to the crown, 
to which they juſtly belonged, — augmentation 
to the clergy, and far more eaſe and benefit to the 
common people, whom, by advantage of thoſe 
illegal tenures, they oppreſſed with a moſt bitter 

ſJ%ͤͤͤ on N 
This act of his majeſty being ſo full of equity 
and public good, thoſe whoſe greatneſs was founded 
upon injuſtice, did not barefacedly oppoſe it, 
but endeavoured to hinder that and all the other 
deſigns of peace and order, by oppoſing in the 
parliament next after the coronation, the act of 
ratification of · all thoſe laws which king James had 
made in that nation, for the better regulating the 
affairs of that church, both as to the government 
and worſhip of it. 3 5 

This was highly oppoſed by ſuch as were ſenſible 
of their diminution by a legal reſtitution of their 
unrighteous poſſeſſions; and, although the king 
carried it by a major part of voices, yet, to pre- 
vent their own fires with the public ruin, they re- 
preſented it among the people as the abetting of 
popery, and the betraying their ſpiritual liberty to 
the Romiſn yoke. Theſe calumnies received 
more credit by the king's order for a more 
; | decent 
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decent and reverend worſhip of God at his royal 
chapel at Edinburgh, conformably to the Engliſh 
uſage. 

Their noiſe. grew lowder by the cabaret their | 
party of malcontents in England, who alſo took. 
advantage to diffuſe their poiſons from the king's 
book of ſports, which king James had in his time 

ubliſhed in Lancaſhire, and was now ratified by 
the Charles for a more univerſal obſervance. The 
en e of which was the apoſtaſy of many to po- 
pery, whoſe doctrines and practices are more in- 
dulgent to the licentious, through the rigid opini- 
ons of ſome preachers, Who equalled all recreations 
on the ſabbath, as they. called it, to the moſt pro- 

digious” tranſgreſſions. 
Dn the contrary, ſome of Py ignorant dsh 
had perverted many to downright Judaiſm, by the 
conſequence of ſo ſtrict an obſervance of the ſab-- 
bath: and ſome over-buly juſtices of peace had 
ſuppreſſed all the ancient feaſts of the dedication 
of churches. 

The king - therefore 8 by this edit to ob- 
ſtruct the ſucceſs of the enemies on both ſides, 
and to free his people from the yoke of this ſuper- 
ſtition: but, ſuch is the weakneſs of human pru- 
dence, that the remedies it applies to one inconve- 
nience are pregnant of another; and whereas the 
generality of men ſeldom do good but as neceſſi- 
tated hy law, when liberty is indulged, all things 
are ſoon filled with diſorder and confuſion : and fo 
it happened in this, that the vulgar, abuſing the 
king's liberty, which was no more than is granted 
in other proteſtant churches, and committing many 
indecencies, made many well-tempered ſpirits too 
capable and credulous of thoſe importunate calum- 
nies of the faction, that his majeſty was not well- 
affected to 9 

In 
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In the year 1634, the boldneſs of the Pick- 
_eroons, Turks, and Dunkirk-pirates infeſting our 
coaſts, damaging our traffic, the uſurpation of the 
Holland fiſhers on the king's dominion in the nar- 
row' ſeas, and his right diſputed in a tra& by the 
learned Grotius, required the king's next cares for 
his own honour, and the people's ſafety. But the 
remedy appeared exceeding difficult; the furniſn- 

ing a. navy for ſo honourable an undertaking be- 
ing too heavy a burden for his exchequer ; which, 
although not emptied by any luxurious feaſts, nor 
profuſely waſted on ſome prodigal and unthrifty 
favourite, nor laviſhed on ambitious deſigns, from 
all which deſtructions of treaſure no king was more 
free, was but juſt ſufficient for ordinary and neceſ- 
ſary expences of ſtate and majeſty : and though it 
was moſt juſt for him to expect the people's con- 
tributions to their own ſafety, who were never 
richer than now, nor had they ever more ſecurity 
for their riches than they now had by his conceſ- 
ſions of liberty; yet, knowing how powerful the 
faction always was to diſturb the counſels of parlia- 
ment, he feared that from their proceedings the 
common enemies would be encouraged, as for- 
merly, to higher inſolencies, and the envious de- 
magogues would contemn their own fafety to ruin 
his honour. He alfo accounted it an unhappineſs 
to be neceſſitated to maintain his ſtate by extraordi- 
- nary ways, and therefore refuſed to renew privy- 
ſeals and loans, the uſe of which he debarred him- 
ſelf of in granting the petition of right. There- 
fore he conſulted his attorney · general Noy, whether 
the prerogative had yet any thing left to ſave an 
unwilling people. Noy acquainted him with an- 
cient precedents of raifing a tax upon the nation 
for ſetting forth a navy in caſe of danger; and aſ- 
ſures him of the legallity of the way ee 
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by urits to that effect. Which counſel being em- 


braced, there were writs directed to the ſeveral 


counties for ſuch a contribution, that in the whole 


might build, furniſh and maintain forty- ſeven ſhips 


for the ſafety of the kingdom: and by theſe the 


king ſoon ſecured and calmed the ſeas; but the 
faction endeavoured to raiſe a tempeſt at land. 
In the year 1635, they complained of invaſions 


on their ſpiritual liberties, becauſe the biſhops en- 
deavoured in theſe years to reduce the ceremonies 


of the church to their primitive obſervance, of 
which a long proſperity had made. them negli- 
gent; and time had done that to the ſpiritual body 
which it doth to the natural, daily amaſſed thoſe 
corruptions which at length will ſtand in need of 
cure. Therefore, when they took this proper 
method of reforming a corrupted ſtate, in bring- 
ing things back to their original inſtitution, both 
his majeſty and they were defamed with deſigns of 
Peper). 


This tax of ſhip-money was pretended a breach 


to their civil liberties, and contrary to law, be- 
cauſe not levied by a parliament. Therefore thoſe 
who ſought the people's favour to alter the preſent 


government, by ſeeming the ſingular patrons of 


their rights, refuſed to pay the tax, (anno 1636) 


and ſtood it out to a trial at law. The juſt prince 


declined not the trial, and permitted monarchy 
and liberty to plead at the ſame bar. I. 
All the. judges of the land juſtified by their 
ſubſcriptions, that it was legal for the king to levy 
ſuch a tax; and their ſubſcriptions were enrolled 
in all the courts of Weſtminſter-Hall : and when 
it came to be argued in the exchequer-chamber, 
ten of them abſolutely declared for it: only two, 
Crooke and Hutton, openly diſſented from that 
opinion to which they had formerly ſubſcribed, 
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not without the ignominy of levity unbeſeemins 
their places: and, as the king was thus vigorous 
in the law, ſo was he at ſea; having curbed the pi- 
flates, he alſo reduced the Holtanders to a preca- 
nous uſe of his eas. IF 
_ Amidſt theſe difficulties and calummies, the king 
hitherto had ſo governed, that ſober men could 
nor pray for, nor Heaven grant in mercy to a peo- 
ple any greater happineſs than what his reign af- 
forded. The Britiſh empire never flouriſhed more 
with magnificent edifices ; the trade of the nation 
had brought the wealtlr of the Indies home to our 
doors; learning and all good ſciences were ſo en- 
eouraged, that they grew to admiration, and ma- 
ny arts of the ancients, buried and forgotten by 
time, were revived again; no ſubjects under the 
fan ever were richer, and, which was the effect of 
that: none prouder. Security encreaſed the huſ- 
dandman's ſtock, and juſtice preſerved his life; 
none being condemned to death, but by the law- 
ful verdict of thoſe of an equal condition, the jury 
of his peers. The poor might reverence, but 
needed not fear the great; and the great, though 
he might deſpiſe, yet could not imjure, his more 
obſcure neighbour : and all things were fo admi- 
niſtred, that they ſeemed to conſpire to the public 
good; except that they made our happineſs too . 
much the cauſe of all civil commotions, and 
brought our felicity to- that height, that by the 
neceſſity of human nature, which hath placed al! 
things in motion, it mult neceſſarily decline: and 
God, provoked by our fins, no longer reſtrained 
the arts and fury of ſome wicked men who, con- 
temning their preſent certain enjoyments, hoped 
for more wicked acquiſitions in public troubles, 
to overwhelm every part of the kmg's dominions 
with a deluge of blood and miſery, and to com- 
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mence that war which, as it was horrid with much 
laughter, ſo it was memorable by the proofs of his 
majeſty's virtues; confuſions, like winds, from 
every coaſt at once aſſaulting and trying his righte: 
ous loul. go arr tine] opt % Tito $130 4 340% 
The firſt: ſtorm aroſe from the north, and the 
flame firſt broke out in Scotland, where thoſe 
lords who feared they ſhould loſe their ſpoils of 
religion and majeſty, took all occaſions to haſten | 
the public miſery, by calumniating the king's go 
vernment, raiſing fears of tyranny and idolatry, 
forming and ſpreading ſeditious libels. The au- 
thor, or at leaſt the abettor, one of which was 
found to be the lord Balmerino, a traitor by na- 
ture, being the fon of one who had before deſerved 
death for his treaſons to king James, yet found 
that mercy from him as the ſon now did from king 
Charles, to have his life and eſtate continued after 
condemnation. Yet this perfidious man interpreted 
the king's clemeney for his own virtue; and he 
that had dared ſuch a crime, could not be chan 
by the pardon of it; and, as if he had rather re- 
ceived an injury than life, he was the moſt active 
in the enſuing rebel lion. 2 075 
I be rabble, that delights in tumults, were in- 
cited by this and other incendiaries, to any occaſion 
of contemning the king's authority; and at laſt 
took fire from the Liturgy, ſomething differing 
from ours, which ſome Scotiſh biſhops had com- 
poſed ang preſented to the king for the uſe of their 
church; which the king, who was deſirous that 
thoſe who were united under his command, might 
not be divided in worſhip, confirmed, and ap- 
pointed to be firſt read on the thirteenth of July 
at Edinburgh, a city always pregnant with ſuſpici- 
ons and falſe rumours. 7 it was received 
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all the inſtruments of fury that were preſent to 2 
debauched multitude: for they flung cudgels and 


ſticks at the dean of Edinburgh while he was per- 


forming his office; and after that was done re-in- 
forced their aſſault upon the biſhops, whom the 


earls of Roxbrough and Traquaire' pretended to 
Protect, who. endured ſome affronts, that their 


| patience might provoke a greater rage in the mul- 
titude, which a vigorous Amy gp had eaſily EX- 


tinguiſhed. 

But it ſoon appeared that it was not the bare ef. 
fort of a mutinous multitude, but a long formed 
conſpiracy : and to this multitude there were lead- 
ers to head them of ſeveral orders: who Nu 
digeſted their partiſans into ſeveral tables, and en- 
creaſed this mutiny to a formal rebellion. To 
proſecute which, they mutually obliged themſelves 
and the nation in a covenant, to extirpate epiſco- 
pacy, and whatſoever they pleaſed to brand with 
the odious names of hereſy and ſuperſtition, and to 


defend each other againſt all r not ern N 


the king. 

To reduce this people to more peaceful prac- 
tices, the king ſent the marquis of Hamilton as 
his commiſſioner: who, with a ſpecies of loyalty, 
diſſembled that pleaſure which he took in the op- 

ſition of the covenanters, whoſe firſt — 
| were ſecretly directed by his counſels, and thoſe 
of his dependents, Traquaire and Roxbrough, for 
all his allies were of that party, and his mother rid 


armed with piſtols at her ſaddle-bow for the defence 


of the covenant. 
By his proceedings there, new Selle ws diſcon- 


tent and war were daily ſown, and his oppoſitions 
ſo faint, that he rather encreaſed than allayed their 
fury. By ſeveral returns to his 9 for new in- 


ſtructions | 
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ſtructions, he gave time to the rebels to ſtrengthen _ 
their conſpiracy, to call home their exiles of po- 
verty that were in foreign armies, and provide arms 
for open force. By his falſe repreſentation of the 
ſtate of things, he induced the king to temporize 
with the too potent corruption of that nation, and 
by granting their deſires, to make them ſenſible 
of the evils which would flow from their own 
counſels. Therefore the king gave order for re- 
voking the Liturgy, the High-Commiſſion, the 
the Book of Canons, and the Five Articles of 


Perth. 

But the covenanters were rendered more inſolent 
by theſe conceſſions, becauſe they had gotten that 
by unlawful courſes and unjnſt force which mo- 

-deſty and ſubmiſſion had never obtained; and im- 
puting theſe grants to the king's weakneſs, not his 
goodneſs, they proceeded to bolder attempts:: 
called an aſſembly without his authority, in which 
they aboliſhed epiſcopacy, excommunicated the 
biſhops, and all that adhered to them. Afterwards 
they ſeized upon the king's revenue, ſurprized his 
forts and caſtles, and at laſt took up arms. 

Provoked with theſe injuries, the king raiſed a 

gallant army, in which was a very great appear- 
ance of lords and gentlemen; and with theſe 
marched and encamped within two miles of Ber- 
wick, within ſight of the enemy. But their preſent 
condition being ſuch as could endure neither war 
or peace, they endeavoured to diſſipate that army, 
which they could not overthrow, by a pretence to 
a pacification. For which they petitioned the 
king, who conſented to it out of his innate tender- 
neſs of his ſubject's blood. So an accommodation 
was made on the ſeventeenth of June, 1939 ; and 
the king diſbanded his army, expecting the Scots 
"C4 ſhould. 
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ſhould do the like, according to the articles of 
agreement. 4.07 T0 RO Kits 
But they being delivered from fear, would not 
be reſtrained by ſhame from breaking their faith: 
for no ſooner had the king diſbanded his army, 


but they proteſted againſt the pacification, printed 
_w copies of it, that might repreſent it diſ- 


nourable to the king, retained their officers in 
pay, changed the old form of holding parliaments, 
invaded the prerogative of the crown, and ſollicited 
the French king for an aid of men and money. 

In the year 1640, the king prepared to raiſe 
another army, and in order thereto called a parlia- 
ment in Ireland, and another in England, for af. 
Aſtance againſt the rebels in — The Iriſh 


granted money to raiſe and pay eight thouſand men 
in arms, and furniſh them with amunition. Yet 


this example, with the king's account of the inju- 
ries done to him and this nation by the Scots, and 


his promiſe of for ever acquitting them of ſhip- 
money, if now they would freely aſſiſt him, pre- 


vailed nothing upon the Engliſh parliament, whom 
the faction drew aſide to other counſels: and when 
the king ſent fir Henry Vane to remind them of his 
defires, and to demand twelve ſubſidies, yet to 


accept of fix, he induſtriouſly, as was collected 


from his own and his ſon's following practices, in- 
ſiſted upon the twelve, without inſinuation of the 
leſſer quantity his majeſty would be contented 
with; which gave ſuch an opportunity and matter 
for ſeditious harangues, that the houſe was ſo ex- 

aſperated, as that they were about to remonſtrata 
againſt the war with Scotland. | 


Io prevent this ominous effect of the treachery 


of his ſervant, the king was forced to diſſolve the 


parliament on the fifth of May, yet continued the 
| DD convocatign 
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eonvocation, which granted him four ſhillings in 
the pound for all their eccleſiaſtical promotions, 
But the laiety in the houſe had not time to de- 
claim againſt his majeſty's. proceedings, did it 
without doors; for being diſperſed home, they 
| filled all places with ſuſpicious rumours and high 
diſcontents; and in Southwark there was an open 
mutiay began, which was not pacified without 
much danger, and the execution of the principal 
leaders. | 
The king thus betrayed, defamed and deſerted 

by thoſe. who ſhould have conſidered that in his 
honour their ſafety was embarked, though he had 
no leſs cauſe to fear ſecret conſpiracies at home, 


which were more dangerous becauſe obſcure, than 


the Scots public hoſtility ; yet vigorouſly proſe- 
cuted his undertaking, and raiſed a ſufficient army: 
bur coyld not do it with equal expedition, as his 
enemies, who had ſoon re-united their diſperſed 
forces, and encouraged by the faction, with whom 
they held intelligence, in England, contented not 
themſelves to ſtand upon the defenſive, but invaded 
us, and advanced fo far before all the king's army 
could be gathered together, that they gave a de- 
feat to à party of it before the rear could be 
brought up by the earl of Strafford, who was ap- 
pointed general, or the king could come to encou- 
rage them with his preſence. 5 
He was no ſooner arrived at his army, but there 
followed him from ſome Engliſh lords a petition, 
very conformable to the Scotch remonſtrance, 
which they called The Intentions of the Army. 
So that his majeſty might juſtly fear ſome attempts 
in. the ſouth, while he was thus defending himſelf 
from the northern injuries. The king anſwered 
the petitioners, That before their petition came, 
he had reſolved to ſummon all the pegrs to conſult 
3 0 Dd 4 what 
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what would be moſt for the ſafety of the nation 
and his own honour ; who accordingly met on the 
twenty-fourth of September, where it was deter. 
mined that a parliament ſhould be called to meet 
. on the third of November; and, in the mean time, 
a truce ſhould be made with the Scots, with whom 
ſome commiſſioners fr.m the parliament ſhould 
treat. | g | SY NES 
On the third of November began that fatal par- 
liament, which was ſo tranſported by the arts of 
ſome unquiet perſons, that they diſhonoured the 
name and hopes of a parliament, ingulfed the na- 
tion in a ſea of blood, ruined the king, and betrayed 
all their own privileges and the pcople's liberty into 
the power of a phanatic and perfidious army: and 
although his majeſty could not hope to find them 
moderate, yet he endeavoured to make them 
ſo; telling them at their meeting, that he was 
reſolved to put himſelf freely upon the affections 
of his Engliſh ſubjects; that he would ſatisfy all 
their juſt grievances, and not leave to malice 
itſelf a ſhadow to doubt of his deſire to make this 
a glorious and flouriſhing kingdom. He com- 
mended to their care the chaſing out of the rebels, 
the proviſions of his own army, and the relief of 
the oppreſſed northern countries. 
But the malignity of ſome few, and the -igno- 
rance of more, employed that aſſembly in other 
matters: firſt, in purging their houſe of all ſuch 
as they conceived would not comply with their de- 
ſtructive enterprizes; and for ſuch men they either 
found ſome fault with their elections, or made 
them criminals in ſome public grievance; though 
others, of a deeper guilt, they kept among them, 
that their offences might make them obnoxious to 
their power. and obſequious to their commands. 
Then, with compoſed harangues, they declaimed 
AR. 0 * | „ . upon 
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upon the public grievances, and reckoned u = ca- 
ſual misfortunes amongſt deſigned abuſes of go- 
vernment, every way raiſing up contumehes againſt 
the preſent power; and that which was fulleſt of 
detraction and envy, was applauded as: moſt preg- 
nant with liberty. Thus pretending ſeveral inju- 
ries had been done to the people, they raiſed the 
multitude to hopes of an unbounded liberty, and 
a diſcontent with the preſent government. 
After this they ſet free all the martyrs of ſedition 
that for their malignant libels had been impriſoned, 
and three of them were conducted through Lon- 
don with ſuch a company of people adorned with 
roſemary and bays, as it ſeemed a triumph over 
juſtice and thoſe tribunals that ſentenced them. 
Then they fell upon all the chief miniſters of ſtate: 
they impeached the earl of Strafford, lord-lieute- 
— of Ireland; after him the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury; the lord F inch, keeper of the great ſeal; 
the judges that had determined the ſhip- money 
legal; and others; ſome of which fled, thoſe that 
vere found were clapped into priſon. 
While the factious thus led the houſe, their | 
partiſans without, by their inſtructions, formed 
petitions. againſt the government in church and 
ſtate; to which they ſeduced the ignorant rabble 
in the city and ſeveral counties to ſubſcribe, and in 
a tumultuous manner to preſent them to their pa- 
triots: who being animated by the ſucceſs of their 
arts, fell to draw up a bill for triennial parliaments, 
wherein the power of calling that great council of 
the nation was, upon the refuſal of the king, and 
the neglect of others, devolved upon conſtables. 
Which profanation of majeſty, though the king 
diſſwaded them from, yet they perſiſted in; and 
he paſſed it. 
. 
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In the year 1641, the king, with much relue. 
tance Ggned a commiſſion to ſome lords to paſs the 
bill of attainder againſt the earl of Strafford; and 
another for continuation of the parliament during 
the pleaſure of the two houſes. 
Ihe paſſing of cheſe two bills, as ſome thought, 
wounded the king's greatneſs more than any thing 
he ever did. The firſt, becauſe it cut off a moſt 
faithful ſervant; and none upbraided him more 
than thoſe who had forced him to it. By the other 
pill, he had, in the opinion of ſome, renounced 
his crown, and granted it to thoſe men who at 
preſent exerciſed ſo arbitrary a power, that they 
wanted nothing but length of time to be reputed 
kings; and this they now had gotten.'- But the 
more ſpeculative cencluded it an act of eſpecial - 
prudence, for the king made that an evidence of 
his ſincere intention to oblige his people, and over- 
come the malice of his enemies with benefits; 
which the faction would have uſurped, and by the 
boldneſs of the attempt, engaged the people to 
them as the only patrons of their liberty; and they 
were furniſhed with an example for it by their con- 
federates in Scotland, who called an aſſembly with- 
out the king's leave, and continued it againſt his 
_ pleaſure. hk er 
The fall of the earl of Strafford ſo terrified the 
other officers of ſtate, that the lord- high- treaſurer 
reſigned his ſtaff to the hands from hence he re- 
ceived it; the lord Cottington forſook the maſter- 
ſhip of the court of wards; and the guardian of 
the prince returned him to the king. Theſe lords 
parting with their offices, like thoſe that ſcatter 
their treaſure and jewels in the way, that they 


might delude the violence of their greedy yore 7 
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But the king was left naked of their 'faith» 
ful miniſtry, and expoſed to the infuſions and in- 
formations of thoſe who were either complices or 
mercenaries to the faction, to whom they diſco- 
vered his moſt private counſels. 1 

When the earl of Strafford was dead, then did 
the parliament begin to think of ſending away the 
Scots, who hitherto had much impoveriſhed: the 


northern counties, and increaſed the charges of 


the nation: but. now they were voted to receive 
three hundred thouſand pounds, under the notion 
of a brotherly aſſiſtance ; but in truth deſigned by 
the faction, as a reward for their clamours for the 
earl's blood: yet were they kept ſo long till the 


king had reſigned more of his prerogative, in ſign- 


ing the bills to take away the high-commiſſion and 
the ſtar-chamber. After which ſpoils of majeſty, 
they disbanded the Engliſh and the Scotch armies; 
on the ſixth of Auguſt; and, on the tenth of that 
month, the king followed them into Scotland, to 
ſettle, if it were poſſible, that kingdom. But the 
king ſtill found them as before, When he ſatisfied 


their greedy appetites, then would they offer him 
their lives and fortunes z; but when gain or advan- 


tage appeared from his enemies, they appeared in 
their proper nature ungrateful, changeable and 


perfidious, whom no favours could oblige, nor any 


thing but ruin was to be expected by building upon 
their love. Yi. + Eg 

While the king was in Scotland, labouring to 
ſettle that nation by granting all that the covet- 
ouſneſs and ambition of their leaders pretended 


was for the public good, and ſo aimed at no leſs 


than a miracle, by his favours to reduce faith into 

' theſe perfidious breaſts; the parliament adjourned 
and left a ſtanding committee of ſuch as were the 
leaders or the ſervants of the faction. Theſe pre- 
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pared new toils for his majeſty's return, and by 
them was the Grand Remonſtrance toftned.” In it 
were reckoned for grievances all the Eomplaints 
of men that were impatient of laws and govern- 
ment; the offences of courtiers; the unpleaſing 
reſolves of judges; the neglects, or rigours, of 
the miniſters of juſtice; ; the undigeſted ſermons 
of ſome preachers; yea, the poſitions of ſome di- 
vines in the ſchools, were all exaggerated to de- 
fame the preſent government both in church and 
ſtate, and to magnify the ſkill of theſe ſtate- phy- 
ſicians that offered preſcriptions for all theſe di- 
ſtempers. Beſides, more eaſily to abuſe the vul- 
gar, who reckon misfortunes as crimes, unpleaſing 
accidents were repreſented as deſigns of tyranny; 
and thoſe things which had been reformed, were 
yet mentioned as continued burthens; from which 
the people were aſſured there could be no deliver- 
ance but by the wiſdom and W r maen of the 
r e e 
Jo prepare the way for this, che op robrious 
: [pins of it were firſt whiſpered among the popu- 
lace,” that, by this ſeeming ſuppreſſion, men, im- 
atient of ſecrets, might more eagerly divulge 
them; and the danger appear greater by an affected 
ſilence. Then prodigious calumnies were formed 
of the king, and ſuch ſuſpicions raiſed of him and 
his friends, as might force them to ſome injuries 
which hitherto they forbore, and by tecuring them- 
1 increaſe the public fears. | 
When the minds of men were thus made ſolicit- 
ous concerning dangers from the king, to make 
4 them more pliable and ductile, there was repre- 
By ſented to them an inevitable anger of Heaven 
againſt the preſent ſtate of things both in church 


and er wette oy _— prodigies that were 
* — related, 
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related, ht portentuous prefages of ruin,” Certain 


rophecies from unknown oracles were divulged, 
which enigmatically deſcribed the king as a monſter, 
and from ſuch a Irr- muſt Feen a _— of 


overnment. | 
This was done to remper the winds i wen by 
5 ſuperſtition for a guidance of their miniſters, 
who being conceived to be the embaſſadors of 


Heaven, were ſuppoſed to have it in their com- 


miſſion, to declare the conditions of war and peace: 
and theſe, either through the ſame weakneſs ca- 
pable of the like terrors with the vulgar, or cor- 
rupted, as ſome were, by the careſſes and gainful 
hopes the faction allured them with, juſtified their 


fears, and increaſed them by applyin g ſome obſcure 


prophecies in Scripture to the preſent times and 
people; compared the pretended corruptions of our 
church with the idolatries of Iſrael, and whatſoever 
was condemned in the Holy Records was parallelled 
with the things they diſliked here; and all the 


curſes hat God poured out upon his irreconcileable | 


and obdurate- enemies, were denounced againſt 
ſuch as differed from them, or would not ous with 


the faction. 


To make theſe bannen more efficacious; the 


authors of them were exalted by the demagogues, 
who appropriated to ſuch teachers the titles of 
fainrs, faithful miniſters, precious men; and they, 
on the other ſide, made a return of epithets totheir 
maſters, of the ſervants of the Moſt High, ſuch as 
| were to do the work of the Lord; that by their 
counſels men were to expect new heavens and a 
new earth; that they were men that ſhould prepare 
the kingdom for Jeſus Chriſt, and lay the founda- 
tions of the empire of the ſaints, which was to laſt 


a wouſand years. 


To 
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Jo make the cry yet louder, they permitted all 
lects and hereſie a licence of public profeſſion, and 
permitted the office of teaching to every bold and 
ignorant undertaker; ſo that, at laſt, the dregꝭ of 
the people uſurped that dignity, and women, who 
had parted with the modeſty of their ſex, — 
nat only ſpeak, but alſo fule in the church. 
While all theſe methods of ruin were preparing 
here, the ſame anget of God, the ſame madneſs of 
men, raiſed up another tempeſt in Ireland » for the 
popifh lords and priefts of Ireland, who were the 
prune compolers of the tragedies there, were en- 
couraged by the ſucceſs of the Scots, who, by a 
proſperous rebellion had procured for themſelves 
ſuch large privileges, to an imitation, which the 
Preſent jealouſies in England promiſed to be ſecure. 
And they had an happy opportunity by the va- 
cancy in government, by the death of the earl of 
Strafford, with whom; the Iriſh lords, while they 
proſecuted him in England, had removed all thoſe 
other inferior magiſtrates that were maſt ſkilful in 
the affairs of that kingdom, by accuſing to the 
faction fome of them of treaſon, and others of an 
inclination to the earl, and had got preferred to 
their Charges ſuch as were either altogether unac- 


quainted with the genius of that people, or fa- 


vourers of the conſpiracy. 1 051 
A A ſtrength they had alſo ready; for thoſe eight 
thouſand which had been liſted for the Scottiſh ex- 
zedition were unſeaſonably diſbanded, and the 
Kod in foreſight they might cauſe ſome miſchief 
in their own country, had therefore promiſed four 
thouſand of them to the king of Spain, yet would 
not the parliament conſent to their departure, be- 
cauſe, as the Iriſh lords ſuggeſted, it would dit: 
pleaſe the king of France; and, when the kip 
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ifed to ſend as many td the French camp, that 

kewiſe was not reliſned. The comman ſoldiers 
of that army being thus rendered uſeleſs, were 
cafily drawn into the -rebelion, although very 
few of their officers: were  patiuted: wth othe 
time, 161 bs 

The Iriſh lands nd; dee being lured by theſe 
dur vices, and theſe, opportunities, began their 
rebellion on the twenty- third of October. The 
iriſh, throughout that whole kingdom on 2 fudden 
invading the unprepared Engliſh that were ſcat» 
tered among them, deſpoiling them of their eſtates, 
goods, and many thoufands of their lives, with- 
out any reſpect of ſex, age, kindred, or friendſhip, 
and made them as fo many ſacrifices to their bloody 
ſuperſtition. | They had like to have ſurprized 
Dublin: but their conſpiracy being detected there, 
and in ſome few other places, the Engliſh name and 
intereſt was preſerved in that kingdom till, they | 
could receive aſſiſtance from hende. 
The king had the firſt intelligence of 1 it. 11 its 
very beginnings, in Scotland; and thereupon ſent 
fir James Stuart to the lords of the privy- council 
in Ireland, to acquaint them with his knowledge, 
ind inſtructions, and to carry all that money that 
his preſent ſtores could ſupply. Beſides, lie urged 
the parliament of Scotland, as being neareſt, to a 
fpeedy help; who declined their aid, becauſe Ire- 
land was dependant upon the crown of England. 

At the ſame time alſo he ſent poſt to the parliament - 
of England; which treated him with ſtill greater 
diſreſpect, the faction applauding their fortune, 
that new tro:1bles were ariſen to moleſt the king, 
and that the royal power being thus aſſaulted in 


all three nations, there mult ſhortly ariſe ſo many 


new commonwealths. Beſides that it yielded freſh 
| matter 
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matter of "reproach to his majeſty, to whoſe cor. 
ſels at firſt ſecretly they whiſpered, and at laſt pub. 
licly imputed that horrid maſſacre. Which ſlan- 
ders were coloured by the arts of the Iriſh rebels, 
who, to diſhearten the Engliſh from any reſiſtance, 
bragged that the queen was with their army; that 
the king would come amongſt them with auxiliary 
forces; that they did but maintain his cauſe againſt 
the puritans; that they had the king's commiſſion 
for what they did, producing indeed a patent that 
themſelves had drawn, but therto was affixed an 
old broad-ſeal that had been taken from an obſo- 
lete patent out of Farnham abby, by one Pluncket, 
in the preſence of many of their lords and prieſts, 
as was afterwards atteſted by the confeſſion of many. 
That the Scots were in confederacy. with them, 
to beget a belief of which, they abſtained from the 
lives and fortunes of thoſe of that nation among 
them. N a i hev's 
On the other ſide, to encourage the natives of 


their own party, they produced fictitious letters, 


wherein they were informed from England that 
the parliament had paſſed an act, that all the Iriſh 
ſhould be compelled to the proteſtant worſhip; 
that for the firſt offence they ſhould forfeit all their 
goods, for the ſecond their eſtates, and for the 
third their lives. Beſides, they flattered them with 
the hopes of liberty; that the Engliſh yoke ſhould 
be ſhaken off; that they would have a king of 
their own nation; and that the goods and eſtates 
of the Engliſh ſhould be divided among the na- 
tives : and with theſe hopes of. ſpoil and liberty, 
the Iriſh were driven to ſuch a fury, that they 
committed ſo many horrid and barbarous acts of 
cruelty, as ſcarce any age or people were ever 
guilty of. 811 oo LE oh 
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In the mean while, nothing was due for the 
relief of the poor Engliſh there, but only ſome 
votes paſſed againſt the rebels, till the king re- 
turned to London, which was about the end of 
November; where he, with the queen and- the 
prince were magnificently feaſted by the citizens, 
and the chief of them afteryards by him at Hamp- 
ton-court : for he never neglected any honeſt arts 
do acquire his people's love; to which they were 
naturally prone enough, had not his enemies me- 
thods and ſuggeſtions depraved their genius. But 
this much troubled the faction, who envied that 
reverence to majeſty in others which was not in 
themſelves, and they endeavoured co make this 
love ſhort and unhappy; for they diſcountenanced 
the chief promoters of this honour to the king, 
and were more eager to render him odious: for 
having gotten a guard about them, they likewiſe 
inſinuated into the people dangerous apprehenſions 
as the cauſe of that guard, and every day grew 
more nice and Jealous of their priviledges and 
power. 

The king's s advice to more tenderneſs of his ꝑ = 
rogative, or his complaints of the ſcanda 
ſpeeches that were uttered in their houſe, they i I 
terpreted as encroachments on their grandeur, 
and upbraided the king for them! in their Petitions 
to him. 

The king therefore, not always to encourage : 
this violence with patience, but at laſt by a courſe 
of juſtice to take off thoſe whom he had found to 
be the authors of theſe deſtructive counſels, the 
grand movers of theſe ſeditious jpractices; com- 
manded his attorney-general to accuſe five mem- 
bers of the houſe of commons, and one of the 
lords, upon articles of high-treaſon, to os tried 
according to the laws of the land. 
Vol. III. 
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£ \ This being related to the houſe of commons, 

2 they were ſo far from admitting the king's charge 
againſt them, that they accuſed him of breach of 
Priviledge, and voted all thoſe guilty of enmity to 
the commonwealth that ſhould obey the king in 
| any of his commands concerning them. 

This oppoſition fo far moved the king, that he 

ors ty with about an hundred lords and gentle- 
men, and their followers, went to the houſe of 
commons; where, commanding his attendants to 
move no further than the ſtairs, to offer no vio- 
lence, nor return any uncivil language to any, al- 
though provoked, himſelf with the paltſgrave only 
entered the houſe, and demanded that the incendi- 
aries might be delivered into his hands, with whom 
he promiſed to deal no otherwiſe than according 
to law. But they whom he ſought, being before 
informed of the king's coming, by the ſecret in- 
telligence of the marquis of Hamilton and a court 
lady, had forſook the place, and withdrawn them- 
ſelves into the ſanctuary of the city. Wherefore 
the king, having renewed his charge, without in- 
jury to any immediately departec. 
But the faction would not let him ſo reſt, but pro- 
ſecuted this attempt of his with all the (lamours 
that they poſſibly could raiſe; ſpread the ſparks of 
diſſention far and wide; made the common people 
mad with fears and diſtractions: ; ſtirred up ſome 
in ſeveral counties to bring petitions for the im- 
peached members and their violated privileges; 
and at laſt prepared an armed rabble to bring the 
accuſed demagogues to the houſe from their co- 
verts in London. 

This coming to the Knowledge of the lies; he 
reſolved to withdraw himſelf, wich the queen and 
their children, to Windſor, that he might permit 
their fury to languiſh when it had no oppoſition. 
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The king's wiſdom was perceived by his ene- 
mies, and therefore, to counterwork it, and not 
to let the people ſleep without fear, leſt they 
ſhould return to the love of obedience, ſtrange 
reports were every day brought of dangers from. 
the king ; that troops of papiſts were "gathered 
about Kingſton upon the Thames, where the county 
magazine was lodged, under the command of 
the lord Digby, who was known to be a papiſt, 
and colonel Lunsford, who was reported to he of 
ſo monſtrous an appetite that he would eat chil- 
dren: and parties were ſent to take them both, 
which found no ſuch dreadful preparations. 

At other times, when the people on the Lord's 

days were at divine worſhip, they were interrupted 
in it by alarms, that the papiſts were up in arms, 
and were juſt then about to fire their houſes, and 
mix their blood with their prayers: that there 
were forces kept in grotts and caves under ground, 
that ſhould in the night break out in the midſt of 
the city, and cut all their throats. . Thus were 
the people taught to hate their prince, and, by 
bloody news from every quarter, they were in- 
ſtructed to that cruelty which they vainly feared, 
and to adore thoſe by whoſe counſels they were de- 
livered from ſo unexpected dangers. 
However, the king ſoon after was pleaſed to 
conſent that they might ſend over an army of ten 
thouſand Scots into Ireland, and deliver unto them 
the ſtrong town and port of Carickfergus, one of 
the chief keys of that kingdom ; which was done 
to oblige the Scots to them in their future deſigns, 
He was alſo pleaſed to wave the proſecution of the 
impeached memhers, and was willing to grant a 
free and general pardon for all his ſubjects, as the 
parliament ſhould think convenient, 
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But all this could not ſatisfy them, and 5 
were more diſcontented that they could not uſurp 


the king's rights, than if they had loft their own 


priviledges. Therefore, to bring the lord's to a 
concurrence with them, the hitherto proſperous 
art of tumultuous petitions was again practiſed, 
and great numbers were brought from ſeveral 
counties to ſhake the fundamental conſtitutions of 


their houſe, and to require that neither the biſhops . 


nor the popiſn lords ſhould continue in their ancient 
right to vote among the peers. | 
The moſt common anſwer was, that the houſe 
of commons were juſt now in conſideration there- 
of, The petitioners were tatight to reply, that 
they doubted not of the care of the commons 
houſe, but all their diſtruſt was in the houſe of 
lords, where the popiſh lords and biſhops had the 
greateſt power. The names of theſe they deſired 


to know; and in this they were fo very earneſt, 


that they would not willingly withdraw whilſt it 


vas debated, and then they had leave to depart 
with this anſwer, That the houſe of commons had 


already endeavored relief from the lords in their 

requeſts, and ſhould fo continue till redreſs be ob- 
rained, Such petitions as theſe came likewiſe from 
the ſeveral clafſes of the inferior tradeſmen about 
London ; as porters, watermen, and even women 
were perſuaded to prefent their petitions to the 


_ fame effect. | 


Moreover, to make the king more plyable, they 
fpread a report that they intended to impeach the | 
queen of high-treaſon. This rumour made the 
deeper impreſſion, becauſe they had raifed moſt. 

rodigious ſlanders againſt her; and when they 


bad removed all other counſellors from the king, 
ſhe was famed to be the rock upon which all hopes 


of peace and fafety were ſplit: that ſhe commanded 
| no 
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no leſs his counſels than affections, and that his 
_ weakneſs was ſo great, as not to conſent to or un- 
dertake any thing which, ſhe did not approve : that 
ſhe had perverted him to her religion, and formed 
deſigns of overthrowing the proteſtant faith. But 
the parliament taking notice of the report, ſent 
ſome of their houſe to excuſe themſelyes, alledg- 
ing it to be an unjuſt ſcandal caſt upon them. 
But the king, knowing how uſual it was for the 
faction, by tumults and other practices, to tranſ- 
port the parliament from their juſt intentions in 
other things, and that they might do ſo in this, 


reſolved to ſend her into Holland, under colour of 


accompanying their eldeſt daughter, newly married 
to the prince of Orange ; but, in reality, to ſecure 
her; fo that, by the fears of her danger, he might 
not be forced to any thing contrary to his honour | 
and conſcience; and that her affections and rela- 
tion to him might not betray her life to the malice 
of his enemies. With her alſo he ſent all the jewels 
of the crown, that they might not be the ſpoils of 
the faction, but the means of the ſupport of her 
dignity in foreign parts, if his neceſſities afterwards 
ſhould not permit him to provide for her other- 
wile. e 
The king haſtened the ſecurity of the queen, 
and accompanied her as far as Dover, there to 
take his farewell of her. While he was committing 
her to the mercy of the winds and waves, that 
ſne might eſcape the cruelty of more unquiet and 
faithleſs men, they perſecuted him with addreſſes, 
and at Canterbury preſented him with a bill for 
taking away biſhops votes in parliament, Which 
having been caſt out of the houſe of peers ſeveral 
times before, ought not, by the courſe and order 
of parliament, to have been admitted again the 
ſame ſeſſion. But the faction had now recourſe to 
ET7 TY their 
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But all this could not ſatisfy them, and they 
were more diſcontented that they could not uſurp 
the king's rights, than if they had loſt their own 
priviledges. Therefore, to bring the lord's to a 
concurrence with them, the hitherto proſperous 
art of tumultuous petitions was again practiſed, 


and great numbers were brought from ſeveral | 


counties to ſhake the fundamental conſtitutions of 
their houſe, and to require that neither the biſhops | 
nor the popiſh lords ſhould continue in their ancient 
right to vote among the peers. 
The moſt common anſwer was, that the houſe 
of commons were juſt now in conſideration there- 
of, The petitioners were tatight to reply, that 
they doubted not of the care of the commons 
houſe, but all their diftruſt was in the houſe of 
lords, where the popiſh lords and biſhops had the 
greateſt power. The names of theſe they deſired 
to know; and in this they were fo very earneſt, 
that they would not willingly withdraw whilſt it 
was debated, and then they had leave to depart 


with this anſwer, That the houſe of commons had 


already endeavored relief from the lords in their 
requeſts, and ſhould fo continue till redreſs be ob- 
tained, Such petitions as theſe came likewiſe from 
the ſeveral claſſes of the inferior tradeſmen about 
London; as porters, watermen, and even women 
were perſuaded to preſent their petitions to the 


ſame effect. 


Moreover, to make the king more plyable, they 
ſpread a report that they intended to impeach the 
queen of high-treaſon. This rumour made the 
deeper impreſſion, becauſe they had raiſed moſt 
prodigious ſlanders againſt her; and when they | 
he removed all other counſellors from the king, 
ſhe was famed to be the rock upon which all hopes 
of peace and fafety were ſplit: that ſhe commanded 
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no leſs his counſels than affections, and that his 
weakneſs was ſo great, as not to conſent to or un- 
dertake any thing which, ſhe did not approve : that 
ſhe had perverted him to her religion, and formed 
deſigns of overthrowing the proteſtant faith. But 
the parhament taking notice of the report, ſent 
ſome of their houſe to excuſe themſelves, alledg- 
ing it to be an unjuſt ſcandal caſt upon them. 
But the king, knowing how uſual it was for the 
faction, by tumults and other practices, to tranſ- 
port the parliament from their juſt intentions in 
other things, and that they might do ſo in this, 
reſolved to ſend her into Holland, under colour of 
accompanying their eldeſt daughter, newly married 
to the prince of Orange ; but, in reality, to ſecure 
her; ſo that, by the fears of her danger, he might 
not be forced to any thing contrary to his honour 
and conſcience; and that her affections and rela- 
tion to him might not betray her life to the malice 
of his enemies. With her alſo he ſent all the jewels 
of the crown, that they might not be the ſpoils of 
the faction, but the means of the ſupport of her 
dignity in foreign parts, if his neceſſities afterwards 
ſhould not permit him to provide for her other- 
wile. e | 
The king haſtened the ſecurity of the queen, 
and accompanied her as far as Dover, there to 
take his farewell of her. While he was committing 
her to the mercy of the winds and waves, that 
ſhe might eſcape the cruelty of more unquiet and 
faithleſs men, they perſecuted him with addreſſes, 
and at Canterbury preſented him with a bill for 
taking away biſhops votes in parliament. Which 
having been caſt out of the houſe of peers ſeveral 
times before, ought not, by the courſe and order 
of parliament, to have been admitted again the 
ſame ſeſſion, But the faction had now recourſe to 
0 : their 
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their accuſtomed engine, a tumult, and it was then 
paſſed by the houſe of-lords, and brought to Do- 
ver, together with ſome obſcure threats, that if it 
was not ſigned, the queen ſhould not be ſuffered 
todepart. = e 

This his majeſty ſigned, in hopes that that bill 
being once confented to, the fury of the faction, 
which with ſo great violence purſued an abſolute 
deſtruction of the eccleſiaſtical government, would 
be abated. But he ſoon found the demagogues 
had not ſo much candour as to be compounded 
with; and they made this but a ſtep to the over- 
throw of that which he deſigned to preſerve. 

The king's enemies having ſoon after made an 
attempt to ſeize upon the prince, he retired with 
him and the duke of Vork, and immediately re- 
moved to Theobalds in order to his journey towards 
the north, where he intended to fix his abode, 
till he ſaw what iſſue this ſtorm would produce. 

While the king thus provided for his liberty, 
the faction proceeded to uſurp the militia, which 
his majeſty had denied, and the lords were aſhamed 
to aſk : therefore they privately encouraged their 
partizans in all the cities and boroughs where they 
were moſt powerful, to appoint muſters, to arm 
and train their youth, and form them into com- 
panies; which afterwards they moved the lower 
houſe to vote legal, and to make an order, in the 
name of the parliament, for the conſtituting of 
deputies to the ſame purpoſe in every county: and 
at laſt, by the tumults which they raiſed, the 
threats they uſed to divulge the names of the diſſent- 
ing lords, and ſecret promiſes to ſome others, they 
Prevailed upon the houſe of peers, when many of 
the moſt eminent were abſent, to join in a petition 
for the'militia, upon pretence of \great dangers at 
home, and more prodigious terrors from abroad, 

1 pretending 
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pretending that by intelligence from Paris, Rome 
and Venice, they were aſſured of great deſigns to 
overthrow the parliament, together with the pro- 
teſtant religion. He propoſed to them expedients 
' whereby they might be aſſociated with him in the 
power of the militia, which honour and conſcience 
forbad him to diveſt himſelf whelly of, and paſ- 
ſionately conjured them to lay afide their vain and 
empty terror rs. 1 | 
But they, deſpiſing his indulgence, and neglect- 
ing his admonitions, the next day, in furious 
votes, declared themſelves ſole maſters of the mili- 
tia; and to make the people believe there was 
much truth in their falfe fears, they commanded 
ſtrict watches to be kept in all ſuſpected places, 
beacons to be ſet up, the ſea- marks to be watched, 
and the navy to be new rigged and fitted for the ſea. 
New plots were alſo diſcovered, and ftrange and 
unheard of deſigns to murder the moſt eminent 
patriots were brought to light. = 
Leſt the king ſhould, at his coming into the 
north, make uſe of the magazine at Hull, for his 
own defence, the faction, to ſecure that and the 
town for their future purpoſes, ſent down fir John 
Hotham, without any order or commiſſion from 
either houſe of parliament, to ſeize on them. This 
man, when the king, petitioned by the gentlemen 
of Yorkſhire to employ thoſe arms and that ammu- 
nition for the ſafety and peace of that county, on 
the twenty-third of April, 1642, inſolently ſhut 
the gates upon him, and would not permit him to 
enter, though with but twenty attendants ; for he 
offered to leave the guard of noblemen and gen- 
tlemen who followed him without. 75 
The king thereupon proclaimed him traitor, 
and, by letters complained of the indignity, and 
required ſatisfaction. But the faction repreſented 
1 | the 
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| the att as fo glorious, that the houſe of commons, 
by their votes, approved what he had done without 
their command, and declared that the king. had 
done them an injury, in proclaiming ſo innocent 
a member traitor. Ordered the earl of Warwick, 
to whom they had committed the command of the 
navy, to land ſome men out of the ſhips at Hull, 
and to tranſport the magazine there from thence to 
London. An order of aſſiſtance was alſo given to 
ſeveral of their confidents, as a committee of bath 
| houſes to reſide at Hull, and the counties of York 
and Lincoln, were commanded to execute their 


commands. Beſides, they ſent a commiſſion to 


Hotham, to continue the i ſolencies he had be- 
gun, and kindle that war which ſet fire to the 
whole nation, and in a ſhort ſpace conſumed him 
and his ſon, who were executed by the inſtructors 
of his villa. x 
Ibs inſolence of Hotham, and the practices of 
the committee, which were ſent down into the 
north, to debauch the people in their loyalty, made 
the king intend his own ſecurity by a guard; which 
the gentry and commonalty of Yorkſhire, who 
were witneſſes of the injury offered to their prince, 
willingly and readily made up. No ſooner had the 
king expreſſed his intention of ſuch a guard, but 
the faction took this occaſion to commence our 
miſeries, and open thoſe fluces of blood which 
_ polluted the whole kingdom: for upon the firſt 
intelligence of it they filled the houſe of commons 
and the city with clamours, That his majeſty had 
now taken arms to the overthrow of them and the 
proteſtant religion ; and that they were not any 
longer to think the happinets of the kingdom de- 
pended upon the king, or any of the regal branches 
of that ſtock; that it would argue no want either of 
duty or modeſty, if they ſhould depoſe him. . 
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By theſe harangues they ſo heated the parliament 
that they reſolved upon the queſtion, That the 
king, by taking to himſelf ſuch a guard, did in- 
tend to leyy war againſt the parliament. With an 
equal fury they iſſued out commiſſions into all 
of oe e e and appointed certain days for all 
the trained bands to be put into a poſture of war, 
ſending down ſome of their members to fee to the 
execution of theſe commands, and to ſeize on the 
magazines in the ſeveral counties. _ * 
To all theſe their violent and unjuſt attempts, 
the king firſt oppoſed the law, in leveral declara- 
tions manifeſted the power of arms to be the anci- 
ent and undoubted right of the crown, by many 
proclamations, charged all men, under the crime 
and penalties of treaſon, to forbear the execution 
of thoſe ordinances which were publiſhed to licence 
their rebellion, and anſwered all the fictitious pre- 
tenſions of the parliament to that power, in their 
ſeyeral remonſtrances. But though the king had, 
in the judgment of all underſtanding, and diſin- 
a of perſons, the juſter cauſe, and the more 
powerful pen, yet the faction's haſte, which is 
moſt efficacious in civil diſcords ; the ſlanders they 
had raiſed againſt him, and impreſſed in the minds 
of the people; the terrors of that arbitrary power 
which the houſe of commons had a long time exer- | 
ciſed in the vexatious proſecutions of all ſuch as [+ 
oppoſed their imperious reſolves, and the hopes of | 
licence and ſpoil in the ruin of church and ſtate, 
had ſo poſſeſſed the minds of the inferior multi- 
tude, - that neither law nor religion could have the 
leaſt influence on them. 0 
Not long after, the faction ordered a collection 
to be made of money and p' ate, to maintain horſe, 
horſemen and arms for the enſuing war. The f 
cious pretences for which were, the ſafety of the 
| | king's 
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king's perſon, and the taking him out of the hands 
of evil counſellors; the defence of the priviledges 
of parliament ; the preſervation of the proteſtant 
religion, and the Maintenance of the ancient laws 
of the land. | 

Such inviting cauſes as theſe inflamed the minds 
of the multitude, and filled them with more airy 
hopes of victory than the noiſe of drums and trum- 

ts: but what was moſt powerful, were the ſer. 
mons of ſuch who, being difpleaſed with the pre- 
ſent eccleſiaſtical government, were promiſed the 
richeſt benefices, and a partage of the revenue 
which belonged to biſhops, deans, and chapters, 
Theſe from their pulpits proclaimed war in the | 
name of Chriſt, the prince of peace ; and whatſo- 
ever was contributed to the ſpilling of the blood of 
the wicked, was to build up the throne of the 
meekeſt lamb; and, beſides the ſatisfaction they 
were to expect from the public faith, which the 
parliament promiſed, there was a larger intereſt to 
be doubled upon them in the kingdom of ſaints, 
that was now approaching. 

Deluded by theſe artifices and impoſtures, peo- 

le of all conditions and a'l ſexes, ſome carried by 

inſtin&, others hurried by ſome furious zeal, and 
a laſt fort led by covetoufneſs, caſt into this holy 
treaſury the banck tor blood, ail the ornaments of 
their family, all their ſilver veſſels, even to their 
ſpoons, with the pledges of their firſt love, their 
marriage- rings; and the younger females ſpared 
not their thimbles and bodkins, the obliging gifts 
of their inamorato's, from being a part of the 
price of blood. But while theſe preparations 
were made at London, the king at York declared 
againſt the ſcandal, that he intended to levy war 
againſt the parliament, calling God to witneſs how 


far his deſires and thoughts were from it. 
N But 


— 
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But all was in vain, for the faction choſe that the 

eople ſhould be rather guilty of committing. re- 
bellion, than only of favouring the contriversof it; 
and decreed to try whether, by a proſperous ſuc- 
ceſs, they could change their crimes to virtue. 
Therefore they haſtened all they could to raiſe 
| horſe and foot to form an army equal to their uſur- 
pation : which was not difficult for them to do; 
for they, being maſters of London, whoſe multi- 
tudes, deſirous of innovations, were eaſily amaſſed 
for any enterprize, twenty thouſand were ſooner 
gathered than the king could get five hundred. 
The city alſo could afford them more ordnanegs 
than the king could promiſe to himſelf common 
muſkets ; and to pay their ſoldiers, beſides the 
vaſt ſums that were gathered for Ireland, and the 
contributions of the deluded ſouls for this war; 
they ſeized alſo upon the revenues of the king, 
queen, prince, and biſhops, and plundered the 
| houſes of thoſe lords and gentlemen whom they 
ſuſpected to be attached to the king's cauſe. 

Thus was the king compelled to war, and his 
ſtrength ſo far encreaſed, that he won many bat- 
tles, and was not far from conqueſt, had not God 
thought proper to afflict this ſinful nation with nu- 
merous and moſt impious tyrants, and make us 
feel, that no oppreſſions are ſo unſupportable as 
thoſe which are impoſed by ſuch as have made the 
higheſt pretenſions to liberty. 

The firſt battle was fought at Edge-hill, on the 
twenty-third of October; for the king had no 
ſooner gotten a conſiderable force, though not 
equal to thoſe of his enemies, but he marched to- 
wards London, and in his way thither met with 
Eſſex's army, that was come from thence to take 
him. Night concluded this battle, which had 


concluded the war, had not the king's prevailing 
horſe 


horſe preferred the ſpoils to victory, and left the 
enemy ſome advantage to diſpute for her. But 
the king had all the faireſt marks of her favour : 
for though he had loſt his general, yet he kept the 
field, poſſeſſed the dead bodies, opened his way 
toward London, and in the ſight of ſome part of 
the. army of Eſſex took Banbury, and marched tri- 
umphantly into Oxford, with one hundred and fifty | 
colours taken in fight. Having ſecured that place 
he advanced towards London, whither Eſſex had 
gotten before him, and diſpoſed his defeated regi- 
ments within ten miles of the city; yet the kin 
all upon two regiments of them at Brainford, 
*wok five hundred priſoners, and ſunk their ord- 
mance. After this he reiired to Oxford, and a treaty 
of peace was propoſed, but rendered abortive by 
the faction. J 

In the year 1643, at the opening of the ſpring, 
the queen came to England, bringing with her 
ſome conſiderable ſupplies of men, money, and 
ammunition; and her coming was attended with 
ſuch a ſeries of ſucceſſes, that the king that ſum- 
mer was maſter of the north and weſt, except ſome 
few garriſons. Which ſo diſmayed the parliament, | 

that very many of them were preparing to quit 
the kingdom ; and, had the king adhered to his 
ou opinion, to march immediately towards Lon- 
don, and not been fatally perſuaded at a council 
of war, firſt to attempt Glouceſter, he had in 
the judgment of all diſcerning men, then finiſhed 
the war with glory. But here he lay till Eſſex had 
gotten a recruit from London, and came time 
enough to relieve the town; though in his return 
the king obliged him to fight, worſted him near 
Newbery, and ſo bravely followed him the next 
day, that he forced the parliament's horſe, which 
were left in the rear to ſeek their ſafety by making 
their way over a great part of their foot; yet loſt, 
| oi 


on his ſide, much noble blood, as the Treks of Car- 
narvon and Sunderland, and viſcgunt Falkland; 
After this encounter the king returned to Ox- 
ford, to conſult with thoſe members of both houſes} 
that had left the rumults at London to join with 
him for the common benefit, who being, as to 
the peers, the far greater, and, as to the cotn- 
mons, an equal number, with thoſe at Weſtmin- 
ſer, aſſumed the name and authority of parlia- 
ment, and deliberated of the ways of peace, and 
means to prevent the defolations which the faction 
ſo furiouſly deſigned, who were now reſolving to 
enereaſe our miferies by calling in the Scots to their 
aſſiſtance. Fe, 5 Ce” 
Though they pretended ſo highly to God's 
cauſe, as if they had the certainty of ſome divine 
_ revelation, yet they would not truſt him for their 
preſervation, notwithſtanding their pretences to 
his cauſe had furniſhed them with fo vaſt a treaſure 
and ſo mighty a ſtrength ; but would invite others 
to the violation of moſt ſacred oaths, to fin againſt 
all laws and every rule of juſtice, that themſelves 
might be ſecure in their uſurpations : and that 
perfidious party that then ruled in Scotland, hop- 
ing for as great advantages as their former wicked- 
neſs had yielded, contrary to all obligations which 
the king's goodneſs had laid on them, drew that 
people once more into rebellion againſt their prince; 
and to make them more eager, and think the en- 
terprize eaſy, they firſt raiſed a report that the king 
was deſerted by moſt of his nobility. 
The parliament at Oxford having by a letter 
moved the earl of Eſſex to endeavour peace, alſo 
declared againſt this invaſion of the Scots by ano- 
ther letter ſent to them; in which alſo they ac- 
quainted them with the falſeneſs of their officious 
lie, and ſhewed how inconſiderable a _— - 
_ ords 
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lords were with thoſe that invited them in. The 

king himſelf wrote alſo to put them in mind of 

fttz⸗heir ſeveral engagements to be quiet: but they 
commanded the letters to be burned by the hand 
af the hangman. „ 


A more ſecret falſhood he found in the marquis 

of Hamilton, whoſe treaſons now came to be more 
ſuſpected: for his majeſty having written to him, 
to uſe all his power and intereſt to keep his coun. 
trymen at home, he, by ſome ſecret arts, more - 
inflamed them; and to cover his perfidiouſneſs, 
fled from Scotland to Oxford, as ſeeking a ſhelter 
for his loyalty; but indeed to be a ſpy in the 
king's counſels. But his treaſons had outſtripped 
him and his brother, the earl of Lanerick, who 
came with him; therefore they were forbidden the 
court. e 1 

But the diſhonouref that nation was in a great 
meaſure repaired by the gallantry and faithfulneſs 
of the marquis of Montroſs, who being commil- 
ſioned by the kin, with an incredible induſtry, 
by ſmall numbers of men, won many battles, 
and overthrew well-formed armies: and, had not 
the fate of his maſter, which was to be be- 
trayed by thoſe he truſted, been likewiſe common 
to him, he had forced that nation to juſtice and 
quiet. e 
But before Montroſs could get his commiſſion, 
the Scots were entered England, and many arts 
were uſed to render their coming odious to the 
— ĩ 

By theſe arts and ways was the winter ſpent to 
prepare for the attempts of the following ſummer, 

wherein, in the year 1644, though the parliament's 
forces encreaſed by the Scottiſh ſuccours, had the 
ſucceſs over ſeveral bodies of the royaliſts, yet that 
ſmall number that followed the king's perſon, nd 


(ere 
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vere guided by his own counſels and example, ob- 
tained two great victories. For his majeſty having 
once more provided for the ſafety of the queen, 
in ſending her to Exeter, there to lay down the 
burden of her love, and from thence to ſeek for 
ſhelter in France, taken his laſt farewell of her, 
and left Oxford ſtrengthened againſt the ſiege which 
the earl of Eſſex and ſir William Waller threatned 
that place with, he, with a ſmall party, drew out, 
intending to form his counſels according to the fu- 
ture cm 5 

This made the enemy divide, and Eſſex was de- 
ſigned to reduce the weſt. But Waller, with 
whom uſually went ſir Arthur Heſilrigge, a perſon 
fitter to raiſe ſeditious tumults than manage ar- 
mies, was to hunt the king upon the mountains of 
Wales, towards which he ſeemed to direct his 
courſe. But hearing of the reſolutions of theſe 
two jealous generals, he wheeled about to Oxford, 
and from thence drew the greateſt part of the gar- 
riſon, and with that falling upon Waller at Cro- 
predy- bridge, obtained a great victory, which 
would have been more prejudicial to the enemy, 
had not the tenderneſs of his ſubjects blood re- 
ſtrained him from proſecuting his ſucceſs to a 
greater ſlaughter, But contenting himſelf to have 
diverted injuries from his own breaſt, he only uſed 
this victory for an advantage to peace, which, in 
a letter from Eveſham, on the fourth of July, he 
moved the parliament unto. 


But the unquiet criminals rendered it vain and 
fruitleſs, and repreſented to their people the yet pre- 
vailing forces in the north, and their army in the 
weſt, which had now taken in ſo conſiderable 
places to their obedience. Therefore, to remove 
their confidence in Eſſex's power, the king fol- 
dowed him, and ſo cloſely purſued him, _— 

* . rove 
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drove him up into Cornwall, and there, as it were, 
befieged him. During which he ſent a letter to 
him, which was ſeconded by another from the lords 
and gentlemen in his army, to ſolicit his endeavours 
for the peace and quiet of the bleeding and waſted 
kingdom. But it had not its deſired effect, becauſe 
that carl either valued not the ſolid glory of being 
the happy author of a nation's ſettlement ; or 
teared that his paſt actions had wholly deſpoiled 
him of hopes of ſecurity in a return to obedience, 
or knew that his authority was not ſo great to put 
an iſſue to theſe crimes which he had led others to 
commit. Which laſt was generally believed, for 
he had found and complained that his credit de- 
clined with the faction. Therefore making no re- 
turn to thoſe letters, he provided for his o.] 
ſafety in a cock- boat, and ignominioufly deſerted 
his army; of which the horſe, taking advantage 
of a dark night, made their eſcape: but the com- 
manders of the foot capitulated for their lives, and 
left their arms, cannon, baggage and ammunition, 
to the diſpoſal of the king. „„ Rd | 
After this victory, by a letter from Taveſtock, 
on the eighth of September, he ſeconded that 
from Eveſham for an accord with the parliament; | 
but finding this meſſage had the ſame reception 
with the former, and that the faction intended not 
to ſacrifice their ill acquired power and uſurped in- 
tereſts to the public tranquillity, he roſe from 
thence, and marched towards London; from 
whence were by this time in the way to meet him 
Eſſrx and Waller recruited, and joined with the 
earl of Mancheſter's forces that were now returned 
from their northern ſervices: and at Newbery both 
fides joined in an eager fight; the ſucceſs of which 
was undecided. ER 2. 2H 


4 


5 


The king being returned to Oxford, the par- 
liament, wearied with the complaints of the op- 


preſſed nation, who now grew impatient under 


the diſtractions, took into conſideration his ma- 
jelty's two meſſages for peace, and ſent propoſi- 
tions for it in the name of the two parliaments of 
England and Scotland, united by ſolemn league 


and covenant. Which, though they ſeemed the 


deſires of minds that intended nothing leſs than 


the common tranquillity, yet the king neglected 
them not; but, hoping that in a treaty, commiſ- 
ſioners might argue them into reaſon, offered it, 


which, with much difficulty the houſes were drawn 
to accept; but yet would have it at Uxbridge, a 
place but about fifteen miles diſtant from London, 
and above twice that diftance from Oxford : and 
accordingly commiſſioners from both parties met 
on the thirtieth of January. 7 

While the king was providing for the treaty, 
and forming inſtructions for his miniſters, the 
faction found the parliament other work by new 
deſigns; and, to habituate the people to an ab- 
horrence of peace, fed them with blood. The 
two Hothams firſt were to be the ſport of the 
multitude; and, that the father might have more 
than a ſingle death, he was drawn back in his 
journey to the ſcaffold, on the thirty - firſt of De- 
cember, that his ſon might be executed before 
him, as he was on the firſt of January; when, 


after he had expreſſed his fury to thoſe maſters 


whom they had ſerved to their ruins, his head 


was chopped off: and, on the ſecond of January, 


the father was brought to the place that was defiled 
with his ſon's blood, and had his own added to it, 
----Archbiſhop Laud was executed immediately 
after theſe. EEE: 
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About this time the faction clove into two ſes, 
the preſbyterian and independant; which hitherto 


had been united under one name of patriots, or 


godly, and had jointly conſpired war and diſturbed 
the peace. For they would either early in the 
morning, before the houſe was full, or late at 
night, when thoſe whoſe cares were moſt for the 
public were abſent, being aſſured of the ſpeaker, 


| propoſe and vote what ſerved for their deſign. If 
any thing contrary. to 1t was about to be reſolved 


in a full aſſembly, they, by multitude of ſeruples, 
would ſo diſturb the debates, that the determina- 


tion was deferred to a deſired opportunity. But 


if theſe failed, then would they furprize the houſe 


with another vote that ſhould weaken and hinder 


the execution of the former. When the moſt con- 
ſcientious were too numerous for them, then 
would they find means to ſend the Jeſs pliant to 


their wills into the country. Thus the leſſer, but 
more induſtrious, party circumvented the greater, 
that were not ſo wary or diligent. 


While they thus jointly contrived the public 
ruin, they had gotten themſelves into the moſt 


conſiderable and profitable offices of the kingdom. 


But the preſbyterians, having the advantage in 
number and power, and the diſſention in their 
opinions growing ſtill higher, by the animoſities 
of the inferior and obſcurer parts of their ſecs, 
there was neither faith nor love among them, but 
what fear and neceſſity did force them to. The 
independents, who comprehended all the ſeveral 
herds of heretics, anabaptiſts, ſeekers, millenaries, 
&c. though they were the diſciples of the other, 
yet excelled their maſters in art and induſtry, had 


their private juntos and meetings apart to mould 


their projects, and aſſign to each of their confidents 


their 
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their ſeveral ſcenes and methods; and, by proper | 


applications to mens ſeveral humours, had exceed- 
ingly encreaſed their. ſtrength in the multitude, 
only they wanted the power of the ſword, and the 


moſt uſeful offices, to perfect their empire. 


4 
7 


This they effected by thoſe very practices they 


had learned from the preſbyterians; and by pro- 
curing the ordinance of ſelf-denial, as they called 
it, they turned out Eſſex from his generalſhip, 


and with him all thoſe other leaders chat were fa- 


vourers of the presbytery, under pretence that it 
was not fit that any members of the parliament 
ſhould be encouraged to a continuance of the war 


by enjoying the profitable and powerful offices in 


the army, to which they would now give a new 
form. . | 


_ Having by this artifice diſplaced thoſe whoſe | 
power they feared, they brought in as many cahdi- 
dates of their own ſect as they could to be colonels, 


and fir Thomas Fairfax was appointed general. 


This man was the more acceptable to both parties, 


becauſe he was known to be of ſufficient perſonal 
valour, and of no private deſigns, obſtinate by a 
patural melancholy, rather than pertinacious in any 
intereſt, and rather free from baſeneſs, than am- 
bitious of vain-glory. By all theſe qualities they 
ſuppoſed he would he obedient to the reſolves of 
his maſters. . But the independants, that were bet-' 


ter informed of his flexible ſpirit, and how eaſily 


ke might be impoſed upon by a ſpecies of religion, 
got the great patron of all the ſectaries, Oliver 
Cromwell, at firſt to be admitted into his counſels, 


and afterwards to be the director of all his actions, 


under the title of lieutenant-general : for, though 
he likewiſe, by the ſelf-denying ordinance was 
made incapable of any office in the army, being a 
member of the parliament; yet thoſe troops of 
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fanatics whom he had amaſſed, and formerly led 
under the command of the lord Grey of Wark, 
and the earl of Mancheſter, were inſtructed to re- 
| fuſe the conduct of any one but him. He was 
therefore permitted by the parliament, as the ge- 
neral deſired, for a time to continue in the army; 
but he never left it till he had changed that, ru- 
ined the parliament, and turned out the general, 
that thus was the author of his unlawful power, 
With theſe tragedies and changes was the winter 
ſpent in London, while the king at Oxford waited 
or the iſſue of the treaty at Uxbridge, which, as 
all other conſultations for peace, was vain and 
fruitleſs; for the faction would always obſtru& thoſe 
_ endeavours by their uſual methods. Therefore 
the commiſſioners of parhament were inſtructed to 
offer no expedient for an accommodation, nor 
hearken to ſuch as were tendered to them in the 
name of the king. | Oc 
His majeſty, ſeeing and bewailing his condition, 
that he muſt ſtill have to do with thoſe that were 
enemies to peace, prepared himſelf for war at the 
approaching ſpring; and, although this winter 
Was infamous with many loſſes, either through the. 
neglect or perfidiouſneſs of ſome officers; yet, 
— the ſeaſon for taking the field was come, 
his counſels and diligence had repaired thoſe 
damages. = If Tenn. 
In April, 1645, he ſent the prince to perfect 
the weſtern aſſociation, and raiſe ſuch forces as the 
neceſſities of the crown, which was his inheritance, 
required. With him was ſent, as moderator of his 
youth, and prime counſellor, fir Edward Hide, 
afterwards lord high chancellor of England. 
After their departure, the king drew out his 
army to relieve his northern counties and garriſons 
but being on his march, and having ſtormed — 
| = taken 
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taken Leiceſter in his way, he was called back to 
— nn which the parliament army threat- 
ened with a ſiege. But Fairfax, having gotten a a 
letter of the. lord Goring's to his majeſty, wherein 
he had defired him to forbear engaging with the 
enemy, till he could be joined by him; he left 
Oxford, and made directly towards the king, who 
was now come back as far as Daventry, with an 
intention to fight him before that addition of 
ſtrength ; and, at a place near Naſeby, in North- 
amptonſhire, both armies met on Saturday the 
fourteenth of June, Cromwell having then alſo 
brought ſome freſh troops to Fairfax. Neverthe- 
leſs, the king would not decline the battle, and 
had the bettter at firſt ; but his vanquiſhing horſe 
following the chaſe of their enemies too far, left 
the foot open to the other wing, who preſling hotly 
upon them,. put them toan open rout; and ſo be- 
came maſters of his canon, camp and carriage, 
and, among theſe, of his majeſty's cabinet; in 
which they found many of his letters, moft of them 
written to the queen; which they printed, that, 
by difcovering his ſecret thoughts, deſigned only 
for the breaſt of his wife, to the debauched multi- 
tude, the popular hatred might be encreaſed. But 
the publication of them produced quite a contrary 
effect; every one that was not barbarous, abhorred 
that inhumanity among Chriftians, which generous 
| heathens ſcorned to be guilty of; and the letters 
diſcovered that the king was hitherto unjuſtly re- 
preſented. Upon the whole, he grew greater in 
honour by this defeat, though he never after re- 
covered any conſiderable power. 

The fate of this battle had an inauſpicious influ- 
ence upon all his remaining forces, and every day 
his loſſes were repeated; but, though fortune had 
left the king, yet had not his valour; therefore, 

VVVC„ FE gathering 
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gathering up the remains of his ſcattefed army, 
he marched up and down to enceurage thoſe whoſe 
faith changed not with his condition. At laſt, at- 
tempting to relieve Cheſter, though he was: beſet 
behind and before, and his horſe wearied in ſuch 
tedious and reſtleſs marches, yet at firſt he beat 
Poyntz off that followed : but being charged with 
freſh ſoldiers from the leaguer, and a greater num- 
ber, he was forced to retreat, and leave ſome of 
his gallant followers dead upon the place. 

After this, he drew towards the north-eaſt, and 

eommanded the lord Digby, with the horſe that 
were left, to marcli for Scotland, and there to join 
with Montroſs, who, with an inconſiderable com- 
any of men, had got victories there ſo prodigious, 
that they looked like miracles. But this lord was 
ſurpriſed before he could get out of Yorkſhire; 
for his horſe having taken ſeven hundred of the 
enemy's: foot, were ſo wanton with ſucceſs, that 
they were eafily maſtered by another party, and he 
himſelf was compelled to fly into Ireland. 
Theſe ſeveral overthrows brought another miſ- 
chief along with them; diſcord ſoon prevailed 
among the king's officers: but many gallant per- 
ſons, whom loyalty and religion had drawn to his 
ſervice, endured the utmoſt hazards before they 


delivered the holds he had committed to their truſts; 


and by that means employing the enemies arms, 
gave the king time, who was at laſt returned to 
Oxford: to provide for his ſafety. 5 
There he was greatly perplexed by the.1 importu- 

nities of his own diſeonſolate party to ſeek for con- 
ditions of peace, which he ſaw was in vain to ex- 
pect would be ſuch as were fit to actept; for his 
former experience aſſured him, that theſe men 
would follow the counſels of their fortune, and 


be more inſolent now than ever; and ſor bimtele 
| jo 


be was reſolved not to ſacrifice his conſcience to 


ſafety, nor his honour to life. 
But yet, to ſatisfy every one how tender he was 
of the common ſafety, he ſent ſeveral meſſages to 


the parliament for a treaty, and offered to come 


| himſelf to London, if he might have ſecurity for 
himſelf and attendants. All-which were either not 


regarded, or anſwered with reproaches : and, be- 


| cauſe the people began to murmur at fo great an 
earneſtneſs of the faction to continue the wounds of 
the nation open and bleeding, and it was the com- 


mon belief that theſe men ſought for victory, not 


peace and liberty, which was now tendred ; there- 
fore, to raiſe ſuſpicions in the vulgar, it was ſug- 

eſted that the cavaliers who came to compound 
would take the advantage of the king's preſence, 
if he were permitted to be there, and kindle a new 
flame and war in the city. 

The king finding theſe men ene to 
peace, and that they had declared againſt his 
coming, though without a caution, tried the leaders 
of the Engliſh army; but they proved no lets per- 
tinacious, and were now approaching to beſiege 
Oxford. Providence not leaving any more choice, 


but only ſhewing him a way for a preſent eſcape, 


he went in a diſguiſe to the Scotiſh camp that was 
now before Newark, where the embaſſador of the 
king of France, who was then in league, had be- 
fore covenanted for his majeſty's ſafety and protec- 


tion; and the Scottiſh officers had engaged to ſe- 
cure both him and as many of his party as ſhould 


ſeek for ſhelter with them, and to ſtand to him 
with their lives and fortunes. . 

In the year 1646, che king being come thither 
on the fourth of May, made a great alteration in 
affairs; Newark was ſurrendered by the king's 
command, and ſir Thomas Glemham, having 
1 gallantly 
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gallantly defended Oxford till the beſiegers offered 
honourable conditions, delivered up that alſo. But 
the greateſt change of counſels was at London, 
where, when it was related among whom the king 
had ſought a ſanctuary, various and different dif. 
courſes were raiſed. 7 „ 
While people diſcourſed thus of the king's jour- 
ney, the parliament, heated by the independants, 
fircely declared againſt the Scots, who were remov- 
ing the king to Newcaſtle, and uſed ſeveral me- 
thods to make them odious and drive them home. 
But the Scots themſelves for a time juſtified their 
reception and preſervation of his majeſty by the 
laws of nature, nations, and hoſpitality, which for- 
bid the delivery and betraying of thoſe that have 
fled to any for ſuccour. The Democratic faction 
_ urged that it was not lawful for the Scots, their 
hirelings, and in their dominion, to receive the 
king into their camp without the leave of their 

maſters, and then to keep him without their 
\ conſent. 35 1 
Theſe debates were uſed to raiſe the king's 
price: which, when the Scots were almoſt aſſured 

of, to make their ware more valuable, they ſol- 
cited the king, to command Montroſs to depart 
from his noble undertakings in Scotland, where he 
had almoſt recovered the overthrowRoxbrough and 
T raquaire had betrayed him unto, and was become 
formidable again; as alſo the loyal marquis of 
Ormond to deſiſt from his gallatt oppoſitions both 
of the Iriſh rebels and Engliſh forces; which when 
the king had done, they tendered him the cove- 
nant z pretending, without that chain upon him, 
they did not dare to lead him into Scotland. This 
his majeſty refuſed not, if they would firſt remove 
thoſe ſcruples of church-government which lay 
upon his conſcience: therefore, to obviate that dif- 
ficulty, 


\ 
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ficulty, maſter Henderſon, that was then the ora- 
cle of the kirk, and the great apoſtle of the ſolemm 
covenant, was employed to converſe with him: 
but the greatneſs of the king's parts, and the good- 
neſs of his cauſe, made all his attempts vain and 
unfortunate ; for he returned home, and not long 
after died, as ſome report, of a grief contracted 
from his injuries to a prince whom hethad found ſo 
excellent. 8 N | 
While theſe things were tranſacting at New- 
caſtle, the bargain was ſtruck at London, and for 
two hundred thouſand pounds his majeſty, ſtrip- 
ped of thoſe arms he had when he came among 
them, was delivered up to fome commiſſioners 
from the parliament : but to palliate their perfidi- 
ouſneſs, they added this caution, That there ſhould 
be no attempt made upon the king's perſon, but 
being entertained at one of his own palaces, he 
ſhould there be treated with upon propoſitions 
from both nations, which ſhould ſpeedily be ſent 
to him. But the parliament never thought of 
ſending any propoſitions till he came under the 
power of the army, who had malicious deſigns 
upon his perſon. 
The commiſſioners receiving him, conveyed 
him to his own houſe at Holmeby. This was a 
very curious and ſtately building, yet was not 
choſen becauſe it might be a majeſtic priſon; but 
becauſe it was within ſight of Naſeby, which was 
infamous with his overthrow, that ſo the neigh- 
bourhood to it might more afflict his grieved ſpirit. 
To this they added other hardſhips, by making 
the reſtraint ſo ſtrict that they ſuffered none to come 
near him, that by owning his cauſe were aſſured of 
their welcome; yea, even his chaplains were de- 
barred from their miniſtery: but God ſupplied this 
: Want 
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want by more plentiful affiſtances of his holy ſpirit, 
and compoſed thoſe divine meditations and ſolibo- 
quies that are in his book, ſpending that time in 
holy converſe with Heaven, which he was not 
ſuffered to employ with thoſe men in whom he 
delighted, 

While the king's Sul was thus raiſed thove the 
walls of his priſon, they that had put an end to the 
war, yet could not find the way to peace; for 
their ſouls were unequal to the victory, and could 

not temper their ſucceſs, the two ſects falling to 
diſſention, and turning all their arts and arms 
one againſt another. The preſbyterians had the 
richer and more ſplendid followers ; but the inde- 
pendants the moſt fierce, ſubtle, and moſt ſtrongly 
principled to confuſion : the firſt were powerful in 
the parliament, but the latter in the army. | 

The independents gained ground on their anta- 
goniſts, making the presbyterians odious, by li- 
bels compoſed to render their government ridicu- 
lous and tyrannical, by putting them upon all the 
moſt invidious employments, as reforming the uni- 
verſities, and ſequeſtring miniſters that refuſed to 
take the covenant. 

Not contented to deal thus with — elder bre- 
thren, by ſpoiling them of their honour, they pro- 
ceeded to ſtrip them of the remains of their armed 
power, ſurpriſing them in parliament with a vote 
to disband all the, ſoldiers that were not in Fair- 
fax's army. Then the general turned out thoſe 
commanders of garriſons that were any way in- 
clined to them. Beſides this, they either corrupted 
with gifts, or frighted ſome of the moſt buſy, yet 
obnoxious, presbyterians, either wholly ro come 
over to them. or be the inſtruments in diſturbing 


and revealing the countels of that party. 
In 


\ 
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'In the year 1647, the presbyterians at laſt 


awakened with the daily wounds of their power 


and the diſhonour of their party, began now to 
be more afraid of their ſtipendaries than they were 
of their ſovereign; for they found that they loſt all 
that by the victory which they ſought by the war: 
therefore, to break the confidence of the independ- 
ents, and make themſelves free, they voted in the 


parliament, where they had moſt voices, That to 


eaſe the commonwealth of the charges in maintains 
ing the army, twelve thouſand of the ſoldiers 
ſhould be ſent over to Ireland, and all the reſt to 
be disbanded, except ſix thouſand horſe, two 
thouſand dragoons, and ſix thouſand foot, who 
ſhould be placed in different and diſtant Places 1 in 
the nation, to prevent any inſurrection. 

The:commanders 'and independents ſoon diſco- 

vered the artifice, that it was not to eaſe. the nation 
but weaken them; therefore they employed the 
inferior officers to poſſeſs the common ſoldiers with 
a fear of disbanding them without their arrears, 
or elſe to be ſent into that unquiet ifland-to periſh 
with hunger and cold, and the ſurprizes of a 
treacher:us enemy. : 

This preſently ſet the army to mutiny, which 
raiſed the indignation of the commanders, who at 
firſt ſeemed buſy to compoſe it; and Cromwell, to 
make the parliament ſecure, called God to witneſs, 
that he was aſſured the army would, at their firſt 


command, caſt their arms at their feet; and again. 


folemnly ſwore, that he had rather himſelf, with 
his whole family, ſhould be conſumed than that 
| the army ſhould break into ſedition : yet, in the 
mean time, he and his creatures in the army ad- 


miniſtered new feuel to the flames of it; and 


when they had raiſed their fury to ſuch heat that it 
was at laſt concocted to a perfect defection from all 
obedience 
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obedience to the parliament, they laid aſide their 
_ diſguiſes, and went poſt from London to the head 
_ where the ſynagogue of agitators was 
eated, and to whom was committed the manage. 
ment of this conſpiracy. _ . 
This conventicle was made up of two of the moſt 
factious in every regiment of foot, and each troop 
of horſe. Their buſineſs was to conſult the intereſt 
of the whole army; and when they had moulded 
their pretences and arts to their grand deſign, to 
inſtruct the ruder part of it in their clamours, and 
to corrupt all the garriſons by emiſſaries to the ſame 
enterpriſes. At laſt they extended their cares to 
the whole Britiſh empire, and dictated what their 
pleaſures were concerning England and Ireland : 
and, becauſe about an hundred officers in the 
army would not be forward in the ſedition, they 
were by this committee of adjutators, and the 
ſecret orders of the commanders, caſhiered. 
Thus the deſigns of both parties being directed 
to overthrow the oppoſite, each thought the per- 
ſon and preſence of the king would be an advan- 
tage to them: therefore the presbyterians had 
it in conſultation, to order colonel Greves, who 
had the command of the guard about the king at 
Holmeby, to remove his majefty to London: the 
the intelligence of which coming to the army by 
the treachery oſ a certain lord, they immediately 
ſent a body of horſe to prevent them, and to force 
him into their own quarters. 
The independents, to tempt him to a confidence 
in their integrity, pretended to a compaſſionate 
ſenſe of his ſufferings, and complained of the 
parliament's barbarous impriſoning him in his own 
palaces, wondering they had no more reverence 
for majeſty, To get a belief of this, they pro- 
feſſed that they would never part with their _ | 
ti 
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till they had made his way to his throne, and ren- 
dered the condition of his party more tolerable. 
Beſides theſe promiſes they allowed him the mini- 
| ery of his chaplains in the worſhip of God, the 


commerce of letters with the queen; the viſits of 
his own party, and the ſervice of his courtiers ; 


ſome of whom they alſo admitted to their council 
of war z moulded propoſitions in his behalf, and 
altered them to the king's guſt and at his advice. 
By all theſe impoſtures they prevailed nothing 
upon the hopes or fears of the king; nor did he 
commit any thing unworthy his former fortune, 
and the greatneſs of his integrity and wiſdom, or 
which any of the diſagreeing factions could turn to 
his reproach. But they found another kind of 
ſucceſs upon the parliament, for they ſacrificed to 
the commands of their ſtipendaries eleven members 
of the houſe of commons, and ſeven of the peers, 


cauſing them to forbear ſitting among them, be- 
cauſe they had been accuſed by the army in a very 


frivolous charge. Beſides this, they were ſo prone 
to ſlavery that they had gone on to vote all the luſts 
of the army, had not a tumult from London ſtop- 
ped them in their violent ſpeed, and kept the 


ſpeaker in his chair till they had voted more 


oenerouſly. That it was neither for their honour 
nor intereſt to ſatisfy the demands of the ſol- 


diers; and that the king ſhould come to London 


to treat. | | 
Both parties then prepared for war. With the 
one hundred and forty members who fat in parlia- 
ment were joined the city, and the caſhiered officers 


and ſoldiers that had ſerved in their pay. With 


the army were the ſpeakers of both houſes, who 
had fled to them with about fifty of their members 


that projected the change of government, being 


either for an oligarchy or democracy. 
N , -_ : The 
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The advantage was clear on the army's ſide» 
which conſiſted of veteran ſoldiers, unjted among 
themſelves by a long converſe, and known com. 
manders : but the force of the other was made up 
of a tumultary multitude, gathered under new 
leaders, and ſo had no mutual confidence. There- 
fore, in the very beginning, the parliament and city 
deſerted their enterprize, treated with, and opened 
their gates to the army, who marched i in triumph 
through London, bringing the ſpeakers and their 
fellow-travellers to their chairs; ſeized upon the 
Tower, diſmantled the fortifications, pulled down 
all the chains and poſts of the city, ſent the lord. 
mayor and the chief cjtizens to the Tower, and 
reduced all the power of the nation in obedience 
to the commanders ; for Fairfax was made. general 
of all the forces hoth in England and Ireland; 
and Rainsbrough, Aa leveller, and a violent head | 
of the democraticks, high-admiral. _ _ 
The impeached presbyterians fled. beyond ſea, 
others of the ſoct drooping complied with the for 
tunes of the conquerors; and what grieved good 
men moſt, was a public thankſgiving to God 
appointed for the army; and they were entertained 
now at a feaſt, whom before the city would have 
forced from their walls. 

The army having naw the greateſt firength of 
the nation, the parliament and city at their obedi- 
ence, made no mention of their former promiſes to 
the king; only the adjutants were fierce for break- 
ing the parliament, and calling another, as they 
called it, more equal repreſentative. But both 
their ſynagogue and the council of war, being now 
delivered from the fear of the presbyterians, be- 
gan to contrive the deſtruction both of the king 
and monarchy. As for the king, whom they had 


now brought to Hampron-couri, ſome that had 
| 3 before 
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before Se death, and to 3 him 
while he was in the Scotch camp, yet could not 
then perform it, were now fierce for a ſpeedy and 
ſecret aſſaſſination by piſtol or poiſon. Others 
would have him tried and condemned by their 
council of war. But the chiefs thought fit to pro- 
ceed more artificially in their crime; and when 
they ſhould get more authority, deſtroy him by a 
parliamentary way of juſtice. | 

To proceed therefore to their impiety, Croat 
well and his creatures ſtickled fiercely in the hauſe 
of commons, and cauſed the parliament to _ 
not conditions of peace to be treated on, but 
_ poſitions, like commands, that admitted no di | 
pute; which if the king had yielded to, he had 
diveſted himſelf of majeſty, and been thought 
guilty of ſo much want of ſpirit, as would diſcover 
an unfitneſs for empire; beſides, ſuch a voluntary 
diminution would have been equally unſafe, as un- 
glorious : and, if he did not, then he was to be 
eſteemed the only obſtacle of the univerſal peace. 
And, leſt the king ſhould put them to more tedi- 
ous arts by fioning them, they themſelves, to di- 
vert him, privately procured more ſoft articles, and 
profeſſed to be ſorry the presbyterian ſowerneſs ſtill 
jeavened the houſe, which made theſe propoſitions 
ſo unpleaſant. | 

The king could not but perceive the practices of 
= army, yet being reſolved that no dangers.what- 
oever ſhould make him yield to thoſe unreaſonable 
demands of the parliament, which granted would 
have been the heavieſt oppreſſion on his ſub- 
jects, and the greateſt injury to his poſterity, he 
could be guilty of: therefore, to make his denral 
of them adyantageous to himſelf, by a ſeeming 
confidence in the army's offers, the king abſolutely 


rejected the parliament's propoſitions, and required 
the 
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the demands of the army as more equal and fit 
for a perſonal treaty, and that the w_y alſo ſhould 
nominate commiſſioners, 2 
Cromwell and his accomplices emed to be] joy- 
ful for this anſwer of his majeſty, which had pre. 
. ferred them before their competitors to the honour 
of juſtice and moderation in the eyes of the peo- 
ple; but yet ſecretly they exaſperated the minds 
of the more ſhort- ſighted commons againſt the king 


for this affront: and to the king they profeſſed a 


| ſhame and a trouble upon their dpirits that they 
could not now perform their promiſes: ſometimes 
they excuſed themſelves by a reverence to the par- 
| Lament, at other times by a ferceneſs of the adju- 
tators; and when by theſe excuſes they had co- 
Joured their delays to ſome length, they began to 
Interpret their ſayings otherwiſe than the king ap- 
prehended them, to forget what they had aſſured 
him of, and at laſt openly to refuſe any perform- 
r 
To all theſe perfidies, they added other frauds, 
to beget a fear in him of the adjutators and the 
levellers, who they informed him meditated his 
murder; profeſſed they could not for the preſent 
moderate their bloody and impetuous conſultations, 
but when they ſhould recover the loſt diſcipline of 
their army, then they might eaſily and ſpeedily 
fulfil their engagements to him. 

To give credit to their words, the fury of the 
adjutators was blown to a more conſpicuous flame, 
their papers were publiſhed for a change of go- 
yernment, called, The Caſe of the Army;” ad 
N Agreement of the People ;” the inſolent 
expreſſion of Peters, and another of the ſame dia- 
bolical ſpirit, ſaying, His majeſty was but a dead 
dog, were divulged, and all were communicated 


to ſome attendants about the king, with an advice 
from 
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from the chiefs of the army to eſcape for his life 
for they were unwilling he ſhould be killed while 
they looked on. 

Tphe fury and menaces of m men of ſuch deſtructive 
and bloody principles, were not to be deſpiſed; 
nor was the king to abandon his life, if he could 
without ſin preſerve it to a longer waiting upon 
God. Therefore, with three of .his moſt truſty 
_ attendants, in the dark, tempeſtuous and ominous 
night of the eleventh of November, he left Hamp- 
ton-court, ſome ſay, uncertain where to ſeek ſafety; 
others, that he intended to take ſhip; but being 


diſappointed 1 in his expeCtation, he was at laſt fa- | 


tally led into the power, and, when he could not 
eſcape, committed himſelf to the loyalty and ho- 
nour of colonel] Hammond, a confident of Crom- 
well's, who had been but a little before made go- 
vernor of the Iſle of Wight for this d urpoſe, 


and, was by him conveyed to Carisbrook-caſtle, 


the very = his enemies had deſigned for him : for 
it was diſcourſed in the army, above a fortnight 
before, that the king ere long would bein the Iſle 
of Wight; and the very night he departed from 


Hampton-court, the centinels were withdrawn 


from their uſual poſts, on purpoſe to facilitate his 
fight. 

Being here in this falſe harbour, he minded that 
buſineſs which lay moſt on his heart, the ſettlement 
of the nation. He ſent conceſſions to the parlia- 
ment more benign and eaſy than they could deſire 
or hope, together with his reaſons why he could 
not aſſent to their demands; and earneſtly ſollicited 
them to pity the languiſhing kingdom, and come 
to a perſonal treaty with him, on his conceſſions and 
army's demands. n 
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But the conſpirators, to cut off all hopes of x 
treaty, took this occaſion to ſend four preliminary 
articles, which if he would paſs as acts, they would 
treat of the reſt. Theſe were ſo unjuſt, that the 
Scotch commiſſioners, in the name of their king- 
dom, declared againſt them in public writings, 
and following the meſſengers of parliament to the 
Iſle of Wight, in the preſence of his majeſty pro- 
teſted againſt them, as contrary to the religion, the 
crown, and conſtitutions of both kingdoms. 

The king, according to his wonted wiſdom and 
greatneſs of mind, prelently returned them an an- 
fwet, to ſhew the injuſtice of having him grant the 
chief things before the treaty, which ſhould be the 
ſuhject of it, and to give them ſuch an arbitrary 
power to the ruin of all people. This anſwer he 
delivered ſealed to their meſſengers, who defired 
that they might hear it read, and that they might 
be dealt with as commiſſioners, not as bare carriers, 
and promiſed upon their honour that it ſhouldnor 
be any prejudice to him. But his majeſty had no 
 fooner read it, than they finding it not to the guſt 
of thoſe that ſent them, notwithſtanding the faith 
they had given, cauſed their juſt fovereign to be 
kept cloſe priſoner, forced away his chaplains, Dr. 

Sheldon, ſince lord-bifhop of London, and Dr. 
Hammond; both which he highly valued for their 
integrity, wiſdom, piety and learning; and his 
other ſervants, even thofe whom the parliament 
had placed formerly about him, and in whom his 
goodneſs had wrought both an affection and admi- 
ration of him, and permit none about him but ſuch 
as they hoped would be a watch upon him, and 
whoſe barbarous ſouls might trample on his fortune. 

| Beſides, they ſet ſtrict guards at his doors and win- 
dows, leſt any letters might come to him, or be 
ſent from him. No 
| | The 
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The like reception his letter found with the 
arliament ; for Cromwell and his officers were 

reſolved to go on with their deſign; and having ſo 
long uſed the adjutators, as ſerved to frighten the 

' king into the toils they had ſet, they ſoon quieted 
them, by executing ſome of their moſt pertinaci- 
ous leaders; and, being free from that care, ap- 
plied their practices wholly to the deſtruction of his 
majeſty. To this purpoſe they moulded the four 
votes for No Addreſſes to the King; but before 
they brought them into public, they ſent into 
their ſeveral counties about forty or fifty of the 
principal members, who they thought would op- 
poſe, to raiſe money for the ſoldiers. Neverthe- 
leſs, the firſt of thoſe votes was conteſted ſo ſtrongly, 
that. the debates laſted from ten o'clock in the 
morning till ſeven in the evening; and, though 
they thus wearied the more honeſt party, yet 
could it not paſs till the conſpirators had engaged 
that no worſe thing ſhould be done to the king. 
The remaining votes were diſpatched in half an 
hour's time, when, thoſe of the more ſober princi- 
ples were gone forth to refreſh themſelves, and the 
conſpirators ſtill kept their ſeats. 

The houſe of peers were not ſo haſty in them 
as the commons had been, and their debates 
vexed the conſpirators with delays, till thoſe who 

_ were ſent by the army to thank the lower houſe 
for their conſent to theſe deſires of the ſoldiers, 
threatened the upper houſe for their long delibera- 
tions. Some new terrors were alſo added, for they 
quartered two of their regiments at White-Hall, 
under colour of guarding the parliament, but in 
reality to work upon the lords; which had its ef- 

fect; for many that had the moſt honourable views 
in this buſineſs forſook the parliament, and then 
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three or four joined with the commons in their 
votes for no addreſſes. 
This prodigious perfidiouſneſs in parliament and 


army, filled all men with amazement and indigna- 


tion, to ſee how little they valued thetr faith, who 
pretended ſo high to religion; therefore each of 
them was obliged to ſatisfy common fame. Crom- 
well to ſome would have covered this impiety with 
another, that as he was praying for a bleſſing from 
God on his undertakings, to reſtore the king to 

his priſtine majeſty, his tongue cleaved to the — | 


of his mouth, that he could not ſpeak one word 


more; which he took as a return of prayer, and 
that God had rejected him from being king. To 
others he impudently aſſerted, That it was lawful - 
to circumvent a wicked man with deceit and frauds. 

The conſpirators in the parliament ſtrove to pal- 


Tiate their proceedings by a declaratior, and aſſign 


in it for cauſes of their perjuries, all the calum- 
nies that had been raiſed againſt the king by his 
moſt profeſſed enemies, or from thoſe uncertain 
rumours which themſelves had invented : adding 
and repeating others which had even in the parlia- 
ment houſe been condemned as forgeries. Which 
infamous libel they cauſed to be ſent to all the pa- 
riſhes of the kingdom, to be divulged, ſuppoſing 
that none dared to refute their black and pernicious 
flanders; or that none could publicly do it, becauſe 
they ſet ſtrict watches upon all the printing- preſſes. 
They likewiſe commanded the curates to read it 
in their ſeveral churches, and recommend it to the 
eople. | 

But all theſe their 20 projects failed, for ſe- 
veral anſwers to their defamations were publiſhed, 
one writ by the king himſelf, another by fir Ed- 


ward * and a third by Dr. Bates; all which 
proved 
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proved the monſtrous falſhoods of their paper, and 
that the faction was guilty of what they imputed to 


the king ; and this with ſuch evidence, that none 
of their moſt mercenary writers, or the moſt foul- 


mouthed conſpirators, dared to reply to them with _ 


the hopes of ſucceſs. The curates coldly, if at 
all, obſerved their orders; and there came ſo few 
petitions, and thoſe ſigned by ſuch contemptible 
perſons, that they rather loaded the faction with 
more hatred, than gave any credit. While none 
of the people could contain their fury againſt theſe 
impoſtors, but publicly curſed them and their infa- 
mous adherents, 5 
Their miſeries were more highly embittered by 
the uncertainty of a remedy: for the parliament, 
that had the name of government, were ſlaves to 
thoſe whole intereſt it was to keep us thus miſer- 
able ; and if at any time they were free from the 
yoke of the army, the two ſects kept them ſo 
divided, each party labouring by votes and coun- 
ſels to circumvent the other, that they could not 
mind the general good: beſides, the power they 
exerciſed was too much to be well uſed, for they 

engroſſed the legiſlative authority, and the exercite 
of juriſdiction : ſo that they made laws according 
to their intereſt, and executed them according to 
their caprice. This day's vote contradicted the 
former day's order, and to-morrow we muſt violate 
what to-day we ſolemnly ſwore to obſerve; ſo that 
men knew not what to obey, no where to reſt, 
Thus all hopes of liberty and peace were loſt in 
confinement of the king, who only was found 

able and willing to put an end to our miſeries, 
Theſe conſiderations cauſed ſeveral attempts for 
his deliverance, ſome private, and others more 
public. The firſt was managed by thoſe ſervants 
whom the parliament had placed about him; fog 
| "a9 theſe 
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theſe won by his goodneſs, of which they were 
daily witneſſes, twice plotted his eſcape, and ven- 
tured their lives for his liberty but failed in both 


deſigns; and the laſt being diſcovered before it 


could be carried into execution, one Rolfe, a 
bloody villain, waited to kill him as he ſhould de- 
ſcend from his chamber. 

Inraged with their own oppreſſions and the mi- 
ſeries of their prince, men in moſt counties, even 
of thoſe that had adhered to the parliament, now 
vexed that they had been ſo baſely deluded, drew 
up petitions for a perſonal treaty with the king; 
that the army's arrears being paid, they ſhould 
immediately be disbanded; that relief ſhould. be 


ſent into Ireland, and England quite eaſed of the 


contribution, which they could no longer bear. 
To thele petitions there were ſuch innumerable 
ſubſcriptions, that the officers of the army and 


parliament were mad to ſee their threats of ſeque- 


{tration, impriſonment and death, make no im- 
preſſion ; and the promiſes they likewiſe made 


 wcreſlighted, becauſe contradicted by their former 


perjuries. | | 
The firſt petitioners were the Eſſex men, which 
came in ſuch numbers as had not been ſeen before, 
as if they would force, not intreat for, what was 
neceſſary. After them theſe of Surry, whom, by 
the command of the officers and parliament:men, 
the ſoldiers aſſaulted at the parliament- doors, killed 
ſome, wounded more, and plundered all; and for 
this brave exploit upon unarmed petitioners, they 
had the thanks of the commons, and a largeſs for 
their valour; that ſo the people might be terrified 
from offering petitions, which before the-very ſame 
men had declared to be the birthright of every 
Engliſhman. = =» 
But 
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But all their tyranny upon the complaining na- 
tion prevailed nothing but to provoke them to a 
higher in1ignation and more frequent petitions : 
and, when they perceived they dealt with men ob- 
ſtinate to their own intereſt, which were not to be 
gained but by the public ruin, from prayers they 
had recourſe to arms, and entitled their juſt war, 
for the liberty of king and people : and in ſeveral 
places, as in Kent, Eſſex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Corn- 
wall, Yorkſhire, Wales, and at laſt in Surry, mul- 
titudes took up arms for this righteous cauſe. The 
navy alſo quitted them, and ſetting Rainsbrough, 
their levelling admiral on ſhore, ſeventeen ſhips 
delivered themſelves up to the prince of Wales. 
The Scots likewiſe, by an order of their own par- 
lament ſent into Englond an army under Hamil- 


ton. 


But all was in vain, God had decreed other 
triumphs for his majeſty, and to tranſlate him to 
another kingdom: for the Engliſh being but tu- 
multarily raiſed, having no train of artillery or 
ammunition conſiderahle, were ſoon ſuppreſſed by 
a veteran army provided with all neceſſaries. The 
Scots, either through the weakneſs or wickedneſs 
of their commanders, who made ſo diſorderly a 
march, that their van and rear were forty miles 
aſunder, were eaſily worſted by Cromwell, who 
:urpriſed their main body, and Hamilton was taken 
priſoner. Cromwell followed the ſcattered parties 
into Scotland, where they were likewiſe aſſaulted 
by Argyle, a domeſtic enemy, and forced to ſub- 
mit thoſe arms the parliament had. put into their 
hands to the faction of that falſe earl; who called 
another parliament, from which all were excluded 
that in the former voted for the king's delivery, 


and all the orders of that convention made void, 


Cromwell had the public thanks, and the pri- 
| 8 g 4 vate 
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vate faith of Argyle, to endeavour, as Opportu. 
nity permitted, che extirpation of monarchy out of 
Scotland. 

The navy alſo deſerted the prince, being cor. 
rupted by the earl of Warwick, who was appointed 
ſor this ſervice: and when he had ingloriouſly 
bought off their faith to their lawful prince, him- 
ſelf v was ignominiouſly caſhiered by the conſpira- 
tors. 

While theſe things were managed by the army 
that were now at a diſtance, and Cromwell's ter- 
rors were greater in Scotland than here, the leſs 
_ guilty parliament-men ſeriouſly conſidering how 
impatient the people now were of thoſe injuries 
that were done to their ſovereign, how hateful 
tiemſelves grew, becauſe they had betrayed and 
enſlaved their own privileges, together with the 
liberties of the ſubject, to an inſatiable and fanatic 
army, repented thoſe vates which they had for- 
merly made, of No more Addreſſes to the King. 
This being paſted in both houſes, they afterwards, 
with a ſtrong conſent, voted a treaty with the king, 
in honour, "freedom, and fafety. The factious 
party in the parliament found themſelves too few 
and weak to oppoſe this impetuous tendency of the 
two houſes and the whole kingdom to peace; but 
yet they endeavoured to fruſtrate the labours of 
their more ſincere members, and to baffle the 
people's juſt defires of it, by impoſing many unjuſt 
conditions and reſtrictions. 

They procured that the treaty ſhould be in the 
Iſle of Wbt, and not at London; that it ſhould 
be by commiſſioners, and not immediately with 
the two houſes, as was petitioned. The propoſi- 
tions that were ſent to be treated were the ſame 
with what had before been offered to the king at 


Hampton- court, and were then rejected by him, 
and 
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and alſo condemned by the army itſelf as too un- 
juſt. The commiſſioners were fo ſtreightned in 
power, that it was not lawful for. them to ſoften any 
one of the conditions of peace, not to alter the 
preface, or change the order of the propoſitions, 
nor to debate a ſubſequent till the precedent was 
agreed on. They could conclude nothing ; they 
were only to propoſe the demands, urge reaſons 
for the royal aſſent, receive the king's anſwer, and 
refer all in writing to the parhament, whoſe ſlow 
_ reſolves, and the delays of ſending, were ſuppoſed 
would conſume that narrow mealure of time which 
was appointed to debate ſo many and fo different 
things, for they were limited to forty days. The 
commiſſioners they ſent, were five of the lord's 
houſe and twelve of the commoners, and with them 
ſome of their presbyterian miniſters, who were to 
preſs importunately for their church- government, 
to elude the king's arguments for epiſcopacy, and 
only to impoſe, not to diſpute, their own. 

With all theſe, upon ſo many ſeveral and differ- 
ent propoſitions, ſome relating to the law of the 
land, others to reaſons of ſtate, and ſome to the 
practices of the apoſtolical primitive churches, the 
king was to deal without public aſſiſtance: for 
though he was permitted the miniſtry of ſome offi- 
cers of ſtate, counſellors and divines, yet were 
they but of private advice, and to ſtand behind 
the curtain; he only himſelf was to ſpeak in the 
debate, and ſingly to manage matters of policy 
with their molt experienced ſtatiſts, and the 
points of divinity, with their beſt-ſtudied divines. 

The king's incredible prudence had found tem- 
peraments for their moſt harſh propoſitions; and, 
by a preſent judgment and commanding eloquence, 
he ſo urged his own, and refuted their arguments, 
that he forced an admiration of himſelf, and, which 
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was a teſtimony of the divine alliſtance, drew many | 
of the unwilling com miſſioners to his own opinion; 
with a wonderinl lenity proved their demands un- 


CEL Juſt, yet granted what was not directly againſt his 


honour and conſcience. Thus diveſting himſelf of 
his own rights, he demonſtrated that he had thoſe 
affections which might juſtly ſtile him, the father 
of his country; for he endeavoured by his own 
loſſes” to repair the damages of his people, Yet 
the king ſaw, by the obſtinacy of the moſt power- 
ful of thoſe he treated with, that they intended 
nothing leſs than peace, nor any thing more than 
his deſtruction ; which, that it might be adequate 
to their malice, they would have it occampanied 
with the damnation of his ſoul, preſſing him to do 
thoſe things which they themſelves acknowledged 
ſimnful, as the alienation of church- lands. 
Although his majeſty was thus ſenſible of their 
- inſatiable thirſt for his blood, yet becauſe he had 
| paſſed his royal word not to ſtir out of that iſland, 
he did not hearken to the ſervant, who perſuaded 
him to provide for his ſafety by flight, which he 
aſlured him was not difficult, and in adminiſtring 
to which he offered to hazard his, own life. But | 
the King always thought his life of leſs conſidera- 
tion than his honour, and would not give his ene- 
mies that advantage over his fame, which their 
unjuſt arms and frauds had gotten, upon his 
perſon. | 
While the treaty thus proceeded, the army, un- 
der the command of the lord Fairfax and Ireton, 
drew towards London, and quartered within half 
a day's march from the city ; that, if their intereſt 
required it, they might the more ſuddenly opprels 
thoſe who were leſs favourable to their enterpriſes. 
The officers at firſt publicly profeſſed great mo- 
—_— yetin private practiſed an univerſal — 
er 
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for mingling counſels with their factious party in 


the two houſes, they ſet up again the meetings of 
their adjutators, framed among themſelves peti- 
tions againſt the treaty, and to require that all de- 
linquents, without difference, might be brought 
to trial; and by their emiſſaries abroad drew ſome 
 incopſiderable perſons to ſubſcribe to them. 
When they thought theſe practices had produced 
their deſired effect, Ireton, under pretext of a diſ- 


pute betwixt him and Fairfax, withdrew himſelf 


privately to Windfor-caſtle, where being met by 


ſome of his accomplices in the parliament, they 
jointly framed a declaration in an imperious and 
affected ſtile. Wherein, in the name of the army, 
he maliciouſly declared againſt all peace with the 
king, and his reſtitution to the- government. Af- 


terwards he demanded, that he might be dealt with 
as the grand and capital delinquent. With theſe he 


mingled ſome things to terrify the parliament, ſome 


to pleaſe the ſoldiers, and others to raiſe the hopes 

of nove tn ATT ng 
This being prepared, the treaty now drawing 

towards an end, and the commanders. having a 


perfect intelligence how all things in the the Te of Z 


Wight and in the parliament ſtrongly tended to an 
accommodation, they thought it now ſeaſonable to 
begin their intended crime. Therefore they ſpeed- 


ily called a council of war, at which met the colo 


3 


nels, and other inferior counſellors, all men of 


mercenary ſouls, ſeditious, covetous, and ſo ac- 
cuſtomed to diſſimulation, that they ſeemed to be 


compoſed by. nature to frame and colour impo- ' 
ſtures. They began their meeting with prayers and 


faſting, pretending to enquire and ſeek the will of 


God concerning the wickedneſs they had predeter- 


* 


mined. 
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Thus having prefaced their villainy, Ireton pro. 
duced his aue . which being read among 
them was received by the ſoldiers with as great an 
applauſe as if it had "Arm an oracle from Heaven ; 
and to make it the more terrible, they ſtiled it The 
Remonſtrance of the Army, and ordered it to be 
Preſented to the parliament in the name of the army 
and people of England. 

I be parliament, though hitherto they had been 
very obſequious to the army, yet the members 
now meeting in greater numbers than uſual, and 
preferring the utmoſt hazards to a compliance with 
this remonſtrance, laid it aſide, and began to de- 
bate the king's conceſſions, which then lay before 
them. This free and ſtout carriage of theirs was 
much reſented by the ſoldiers, who ſtormed at the 
contempt of thoſe whoſe grandeur depended ypon 
their arms: and, leſt they ſhould miſcarry in their 
chief defign, and loſe the ſacrifice to their ambi- 
tion, they immediately ſent a party of their army 
into the Ifle of Wight to ſecure the king. Thele 
laying hold upon him, with a moſt inſolent rude- 
nels, not permitting the delay of a breakfaſt, forced 
him from the iſland into Hurſt caſtle, an unwhole- 
ſome and diſagreeable place. 
The other part of their army they cauſed to 
march towards London, with all the imaginable 
ſigns of terror, as if they went to ſack and plunder 
an enemy's town. When they had entered, they 
- were quartered in thole houſes of the king and no- 
bility which were neareſt the parliament-houſe, 
hoping by the greatneis and nearneſs of the danger 
fo to affright thoſe members who were not fo 
wicked as to comply with them, that they ſhould 
voluntarily withdraw, and hiding themſelves leave 
the poſſeſſion to their own * party. 5 
0 vn 
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But the honeſt members were more ſtrongly at- 
tached to juſtice,” and therefore not terrified with 
the menaces and clamours of the ſoldiers, but, as 
inſpired with ſome unaccuſtomed courage this time, 
and thinking themſelves guarded by the privi- 
ledges of parliament, they appeared in the houſe ; 
where the commoners reaſſuming the conſideration 
of the king's conceſſions, continued that debate 


till paſt midnight; the factious party, and the 


creatures of the army {till raiſing new doubts and 
ſcruples, multiplying cavils, and, by tedious ha- 
rangues, waſting the time, that the more juſt 
party, which conſiſted moſt of gentlemen of for- 


tune, not accuſtomed to ſuch watchings and faſt- 


ings, might be wearied out, and leave them to 
their own reſolves: and alſo that they might give 
time to the whole army to march into the city that 
night. | 5 

8 the reſt was ſir Henry Vane. This man 
in the Iſle of Wight had perſuaded the king not to 
be prodigal in his conceſſions; that he had already 


yielded more than was fit for them to aſk, or him 


to grant, and undertook to make it evident to the 
whole world: yet now he moſt fiercely and perfidi- 


ouſly inveighed againſt the conceſſions, as deſigned 


by the king, under the appearance of peace, to ruin 
the parliament and commonwealth. Yet at laſt, 


notwithſtanding thoſe terrors without, and troubles 
within, the houſe came to this reſolve, That the 


king's conceſſions were a ſufficient ground for 
peace: which was carried by two hundred voices, 
and there were ſcarce ſixty diſſenters. 


The next day the ſame reſolve was paſſed by the 


lords in the very ſame terms, not one diſſenting; 
who immediately adjourned for a week, to wait 
whether this fury of the army would ſpend itſelf 

{ | | after 
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after{ſo-generous an oppoſt ition ; and the houſe of 


commons ſent ſome of their own members to ac 
quaint the lord F airfax and his officers of _ their 


vote. 
This free and ike dereſtation of the crime, 


that was deſigned, extremely enraged the projec- 


tors of it; and the democratic party in the houſe 


mingled threatnings with their advices; for one of 
the chiefs of the faction could not forbear to aſſure 


them, that if they continued in this their reſolve, 
they ſhould never after have liberty of mecting 
there again. Which accordingly was executed: 

for the next day they were to meet there, the colo- 
nels had placed a guard of two regiments of foot 
and one of horſe upon the houſe of commons, 
who ſtrictly keeping all the avenues thereto, that 
none might enter without their leave, laid hold 
upon forty members that were perſons of the moſt 
known integrity and higheſt reſolution. They 
denied admiſſion to one hundred and fifty more, 
and ſuffered none to enter of whoſe ſervile compli- 


ance they were not well aſſured, 


The impriſoned members were vexed and tor- 
tured with great indignities, expoſing them to the 
mockeries and inſolence of the common ſoldiers, 
although there were many among them that had 
before commanded armics, brigades and regiments 
in the parliament's cauſe againſt the king; and 
others that had been ſtrenuous aſſertors of * firſt 
injuſtice to their king. | 

The number that would ſerve them was not tequal 


to the name of a parliament, being ſcarce the eighth 


art of that convention, and not much above forty 
in all, and thoſe the reproach of that aſſembly ; 


for Em thoſe that were violently excluded, 


others that abhorred the conditions of ſitting there, 
withdrew 
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withdrew themſelves to their own homes; aud 
many of thoſe who formerly deluded by their pre- 
_ tenſions to religion, juſtice and liberty, had hitherto 
been of the faction, yet now awakened by theſe 
enormous crimes, forſook their bloody confe- 
deracy. _ | EG. Co 
| Yet did not this cnntemptible number, of 
which in moſt votes there were twenty diſſenters, 
bluſh to aſſume the authoriry of managing the 
weightieſt affairs of the Engliſh empire, to alter 
and change the government, to expoſe his majeſty 
to 4 violent murder, and to overthrow the ancient 
fundamental laws of the kingdom ; for being 
wholly devoted to the ſervice of the army, they 
communicated counſels with them; and whatſo- 
ever was reſolved at the council of war, paſſed into 
a law by the votes of this remnant of the houſe of 
commons, who now ſerved the ſoldiers in hopes of 
part of the ſpoil, and a precarious greatneſs, 
which being acquired by ſo much wickedneſs could 
not be laſting. In order, therefore, to the army's 
. deſign, they revived thoſe votes of No Addreſſes 

to the King. The votes of a treaty with the king, 
and of the ſatisfactorineſs of his conceſſions, they 
razed with ſcorn out of the journal book: and 
then proceeded to vote, | „ 
1, That the people, under God, are the ori- 
“ ginal of all juſt power. 3 

&* 2, That the commons of England, aſſembled 
e inparliament, being choſen by, and repreſenting 
„the people, have the ſupreme authority of this 
CT +7 _ 

„3, That whatſoever is enacted and declare 
&« for law by the commons of England aſſembled 
in parhament,” by which they underftood them- 
ſelves, © hath the force of law. | 
| | „ „ Phat 


. 
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Sous 4, That all the people of this nation are con- 
& cluded thereby, although the conſent and con- 
* currence of the king and houſe of peers be not 
& had thereunto. 25 
5, That to raiſe arms againſt the people's re- 
** preſentative, or parliament, and to make war 
« upon them, is high treaſon. 

c 6, That the king himſelf took arms againſt 
* tis parliament, and on that account is guilty of 
ce the blood ſhed throughout the civil-war, and 
<« that he ought to expiate the crime with his own 
«© blood.” 

In their next conſultations, they conſtitued a 
trihunal to ſentence their ſovereign of the moſt 
abject ſubjects; and to procure a reverence of the 
vileſt of men, they gave it the the ſpecious name 
of the high-court of juſtice ; for which they ap- 
pointed one hundted and fifty judges, of the moſt 

violent and heady of all the faction; to whom they 
gave a power of citing , hearing, judging, and 
puniſhing Charles Stuart, king of England. To 
make up this number, they had named fix peers 
of the upper houſe, and the twelve judges of the 
land; but the greateſt part were officers of the ar- 

my and members of the lower houſe, who were 
moſt violent againſt monarchy, and indeed all go- 
vernment wherein themſelves had no ſhare. The 
reſt were perſons picked out of the city of London 
and ſuburbs thereof, who they imagined would be 
moſt obſequious to their will. 

All this while the houſe of peers were not con- 
faulted, and it was commonly ſuppoſed that moſt of 
them, terrified with theſe preparations againſt the 
king, would abſent themſelves from that houſe, 
except four or five who were the darlings of the 


faction; and they deemed the names and compli- 
| ance 
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ance of thoſe fe were enough to give credit and 
authority to their bloody act. But in them they 
were diſappointed alſo; for ſome of the peers con- 
ſtantly met, and on the day wherein the bill for the 
"tal of the king was carried up to that houſe, 
there were ſeventeen then preſent, who all unani- 
mouſly rejected the bill as dangerous and illegal. 
This ſo highly provoked the fury of the faction, 
that they meditated a ſevere revenge, and for the 
preſent blotted out thoſe peers, whoſe names they 
had before put into their ordinance, to make their 
court more ſplendid. - After this they alſo razed 
out the names of the judges of the land; for they 
being privately conſulted concerning theſe proceed- 
ings againſt the king, anſwered, that it was con- 
trary to the known laws and cuſtoms of England, 
that the king ſhould be brought to trial. 
To heal theſe two wounds which the lords and 
judges had branded their cauſe with, they uſed 
two other artifices to keep up the ſpirits and con- 
currence of their party; Firſt, they brought from 
Hertfordſhire a woman who ſaid, that God, by a 
revelation to her, approved of the army's proceed- 
ings. - Which meſſage from Heaven was accepted 
of with thanks, as being very ſeaſonable, and com- 
ing from an humble ſpirit. A ſecond was, the 
agreement of the people; wherein thoſe whoſe 
abject condition had ſet them at* a great diſtance | 
from government, had their hopes raiſed to a ſhare 
of it, if they conſpired to remove the great ob- 
ſtruction, which was the perſon and life of the 
king. This was preſented to the houſe of com- 
mons by fir Hardreſs Waller, and ſixteen other 
_ officers, as a temporary remedy; for when they 
had perpetrated their impiety, they diſcounte- 
nanced and fircely proſecuted thoſe that endea- 
Fenin | | | | 
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£ John Bradſhaw, a perſon of an infamy equal to his 


the popiſh procedure againſt ſovereign. princes, 


In ance of theſe their arts and their pre- 
ſent power, they enacted their bill; and for pre- 
ſident of this court they choſe one of the number, 


new employment. They alſo had a ſollicitor of the 
ſame metal, John Cooke, a needy man, who, by 
various arts and many crimes, had ſought for a 
neceſſary ſubſiſtence, yet ſtill ſo poor, that he was 
forced to ſeek the ſhelter of obſcure and ſordid cor- 
inn. 
Theſe were their chief agents; other inferior 
miniſters they had equally qualified with theſe their 
prime inſtruments ; as Doriſlaus, a German ban- 
dito, who was to draw up the charge; Steele, 


another of their counſel, under pretence of ſick- 


neſs covered his fear of the event, though he did 
not abhor the wickedneſs of the enterprize, having 
'before uſed his tongue in-a cauſe very unjuſt, and 


relative to this, the murder of captain Burleigh. 


The ſerjeants, clerks, and crier, were fo very 
obſcure, that the world had never taken notice 
of them, but by their ſubſerviency to this horrid 
impiety. , Lg . . Rn 

Theſe were the public preparations. In private 
they continually met to contrive the form of their 


proceedings, and the matter of their accuſation, 


Concerning the firſt, they were divided in opini- 


ons. Some would have the king firſt formally 


degraded and diveſted of all his royal habiliments 


and enſigns of majefty, and then, as a private 


perſon, expoſed to juſtice, But this ſeemed to re- 
quire a longer ſpace of time than was conſiſtent 


with their project, which, as all horrid acts, was 


to be done in a preſent fury, leſt good counſels 


might gather ſtrength by their delay. Others re- 


jected this courſe as too evidently conforming with 


and 
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d they: feared to confirm that eommon ſuſpicion, ' 
that they followed jeſuitical counſels ; which ſober 
proteſtants had reaſon enough to believe, becauſe 
Ul; or moſt, of the arguments which were uſed by 
the aſſertors of this violence on his majeſty, were 
| but gleanings from Popiſh writers: 1 


Theſe conſiderations caſt the determination on 


their ſide who, deſigning a tyrannical Oligarchy, 
whereby they themſelves might have a ſhare in the 
government, would have en ee againſt 
as King, that, by ſhedding his blood, they might 
extinguiſh majeſty, and with him murder monar- 
1 ſeveral of them confeſſed, that indeed he 


ſation, all e e the advice of Har- 
im as much as they could; yet 


colour for his murder. Therefore they formed 
their accuſation from that war to which they had 
neceſſitated him: and their charge was, That he 
had levied war againſt the parliament; that he had 
appeared in arms in ſeveral places, and did there 
proclaim war, and executed it by killing ſeveral of 
the good people; for which they impeached him 
as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and an implacable 
common enemy. | | | | 


How little credit their accuſation found, ap- 
peared by the endeavours of all parties to preſerve 
the. king's perſon from danger, and the nation 
from the guilt of his blood; for while they were 
thus engaged to perpetrate their intended miſ- 
chiefs, all parties declared againſt it. The preſby- 
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terian miniſters, almoſt all thoſe of Londoii i tid 
very many out of the ſeveral counties; and ſome, 
though few, alſo of the independents. did in thelt. 
ſermons and conferences, as alſo by monitory let. F 
ters, petitions, proteſtations, and remonſtrances, 

ublicly divulged, adjure the aſfaſſins not to draw 
10 o great a guilt upon themſelves and the whole ng. 
rion by that murder. 

But all was fruitleſs, for they had loft their mi- 
niſterial authority by ſerving the faction ſo long till 
they needed not their aſſiſtance, and deſpiſed their 
admonitions. Beſides, the very fame. Principles 
they preached to kindle the War, were now beat 
back into their faces, and made uſe of againſt 
them to adjuſt the murder. The people alſo con- 
temned them for their ſhort-ſightedneſs, in that 
they would be the heady and and ifdiſcreet inſtru- 
ments of ſuch men, andin fack'praftices, as muſt 
| of neceſſity at laſt ruin them an all miniſters, as 

well as the 1788 and biſhops: © 

The Scots alſo by their elfiniMMoners ciel 
79 5 proteſted a — 8 it. The ſtates of Holland, 


their embaſfadors did intercede. and deprecate 
3 1495 moſt deſtructive to the Yroteſtant intereſt. 
Some of the moſt eminent of the nobility, as the 
the earl of Southampton, the duke of Richmond, 
the marquis of Hertford, the earl of Lindſey, and 
others, neglected no means, either by prayer or 
tanſom, to ſave the king. Vea, they offered 
_ themſelves, as being the pm Winters of the 
| king's commands, as hoſtages for him; and, * 
conſpirators muſt needs be fed With blood, 
To in his ſtead! for whatſoever he had done 
—_ | 
” The prince Foufly aye all ways to adfiver 
his father from the danger; for, beſides the ſtates 


e , both ke and the prince of * 
1 ; 


e ſent agents the kiadred, relations, and alies 
of Cromwell, Ireton, and the other conſpirators, 
vith full power to propoſe any conditions, make 
any promiſes, and uſe all threatnings to divert 
them, if it were poſſible, from their intended 
cruelty, or at leaſt to gain ſome time before the 
execution. But all was in vain, for no condi- 
tions of peace could pleaſe them ho were poſſeſſed 
with unlawful and im moderate deſires; their ambi- 
tion had ſwallowed the hopes of empire, therefore 
they would remove the king to ſeize the throne 
themſelves. + 

Whatſoever it was that truly wack th has 
cruel, they publicly pretended no other motive 
than the calls of Providence, and the nne, 
of the Bleſſed Spirit. 

The conſpirators tak ing heat 25 their infamous 
preachers, whom they themſelves had firſt Kindled, 
and ſomewhat doubting that theſe ſeveral ſtrong 
applications from all parties to fave the king, and 
the univerſal diſcontents, might take ſome advan- 
tage from their delay, with more ſpeed haſtened 
the aſſaſſination. In order to which they ſent a 
ſerjeant of arms with a guard of horſe into Weſt- 
minſter-hall, and other places in London, to ſum- 
mon all that could lay any crime to the king's 
2 to come, and give in their evidence againſt 

im. 

Having thus proclaimed their wicked purpoſes, 
and dreſſed up a tribunal at the upper end of Weſt- 
minſter-hall, with all the appearances of terror, 
where the preſident, with his abject and bloody 
aſſiſtants were placed, thither afterwards they 
brought this moſt excellent monarch, whom having 
_ deprived of three great kingdams, they now roma 
ined alſo to ä H., „ 
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He being ſet, the charge againſt him was read, 
with all thoſe reproachful terms of tyrant, traitor 
and murderer; after which he was impeached in 
the name of the people of England. This falſe 
(lander of the people of England was heard with 
impatience and deteſtation of all, and ſtoutly at. 
teſted againſt by the lady Fairfax, wife of the lord 
Fairfax; for, from an adjoining ſcaffold, where 
| ſhe ſtood, ſhe cried out with a loud voice, that jr 
Was a lie, not the tenth part of the people were 
guilty af ſuch a crime, but all was done by the ma- 
chinations of that traitor Cromwell. 

But the king, after the charge was read, with 
a countenance -full of majeſty and gravity, de- 
manded by what authority they proceeded with 
him thus contrary to the public faith, and what 
law they had to try him that was an abſolute ſove- | 
reign. - Sorry ates, replying, © That of the parlia- 
* ment;“ his' majeſty ſhewed the deteſtable falf- 
| hood in pretending to what they had not, and 

It they had it, yet it could not aſtify theſe prac- 

tices. To which reply, when = could not an- 
ſwer, they forced him back to the yore of his cap- 
avity. | 

The patricidei endeavoured to break his ſpirit | 


. by making his appearances frequent before ſuch 


contemptible judges, and often expoſing him to 


. the contempt of the armed rabble; therefore four 
days they tortured him with the impudence and 


reproaches of their infamous ſollicitor and preſi- 

dent. But he ſtill refuſed to own their authority, 
which they could not prove lawful, and ſo excel- 
lently demonſtrated their abominable imp ety, that 
he made colonel Downes, one of their court, boggle 
at and diſturb their proceedings. They therefore 


at laſt proceeded to 11 Fey * life which was 
! f not 


- 
77 
7 


not to be ſeparated from conſcience and honour, 
and pronounced their ſentence of death upon' their 
awful and juſt ſovereign, on the twenty-ſeventh 
of January, not ſuffering him to ſpeak after the 
decree of their villainy, but hurrying him back to 
the place of his confinement. | 

At his departure he was expoſed to all the inſo- 
lencies and indignities that a fanatic and baſe rab- 
ble, inſtigated by Peters and other inſtructors of 
villainy, could invent and commit. When the 
barbarous ſoldiers cried out at his departure, 
Juſtice, Juſtice, Execution, Execution, as thoſe 


deceived Jews did once to their King, Crucify him, 


Crucify him; this prince, in imitation of that moſt 
holy king, pitied their blind fury, and faid, © Poor 
“ ſouls! for a piece of money they would do as 
% much for their commanders. As he paſſed 
along, ſome in defiance ſpit upon his garments, 


and one or two polluted his majeſtic countenance 


with their unclean ſpittle. The good king, reflect- 


ing on his great maſter, wiped it off, ſaying, < My 


Saviour ſuffered far more than this for me.” Into 
his very face they blowed their ſtinking tobacco, 
which they knew was very diſtaſteful to him; and 


in the way where he was to go, juſt at his feet, 


they flung down pieces of their naſty pipes. Such 
as pulled off their hats, or bowed to him, they 


beat with their fiſts and weapons, and killed one 


for only crying out, God be merciful unto 
„ hb SS TC. 24l 85 5 


When they had brought him to his chamber, 
even there they ſuffered him not to reſt, but thruſt- 


ing in and ſmoaking filthy tobaceo, they permitted 
him no privacy to prayer and meditation. Thus 
through variety of tortures did the king paſs this 
day, and by his patience wearied his tormentors. 
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In the evening the conſpirators were acquainted 
by a member of the army, of the king's deſire that, 
ſeeing his death was nigh, it might be permitted 
him to ſee his children, and to receive the Sacra- 
ment; and that Dr. Juxon, then lord biſhop cf 
London, ſince archbiſhop of Canterbury, might 
- admitted to. pray with him in his private. cham- 
cr. | 
The firſt they did: not R at, the * 
in their power being but two, the lady Elizabeth 
and the duke of Glouceſte:, and they very young. 
The ſecond they did not "readily grant. Some 
would have had Peters to undertake that employ- 
ment for which the hiſhop was ſent for; but he 
declined it with ſome ſcoffs, as knowing that the 
king hated the offices of ſuch an unhallowed buf- 
foon: ſo that at laſt they permitted the biſhop's 
acceſs to the king, to whom his eminent integrity 
had made him dear. . 
The next day, being Sunday, the len was re- 
moved to St. James's, where the biſhop of Lon- 
don read divine ſervice, and preached -in private 
on theſe words, < In the day-when God ſhall judge 
the ſecrets of all men by Joins Chnſt according 
* to my goſpel.” . 
While the king and the biſhop. at this time, and 
alſo at other times, were performing the divine ſer- 
vice, the rude ſoldiers often ruſhed in, and di- 
ſturbed their offices with vulgar and haſe ſcoffs, 
vain and frivolous queſtions. The commanders 
likewiſe, and other impertinent anabaptiſts, inter- 
rupted his meditations: but he maintained his 
own cauſe with ſo-irrefragable arguments, that he 
put ſome to ſilence, the petulency of otbers he 
neglected, and with a modeſt hah a diner 
their ſcotis and repapaches.. DE 
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In the narrow ſpace of this one FRO and under 


ſuch continued affronts and diſturbances, the king 
applied himſelf, as much as was poſſible, to the 
reading holy ſcriptures, to prayer, confeſſion of 


ſins, ſupplications for the forgiveneſs of his ene- 


mies, the receiving the euchariſt, holy conferences, 
and all the offices of piety. 
White the king thus ſpent this day, the miniſters 


in the ſeveral ke in London, and in thoſe 


parts of the kingdom where his danger was known, 


were very earneſt in their prayers to God for his 


deliverance and ſpiritual aſſiſtance. | 
The next day, being the twenty ninth of Jann. 
ary, the king. was permitted the ſight of his chil- 


_ dren. His conference and words with them was 


taken in writing, and communicated to the world 


by the lady Elizabeth, his daughter; a lady of moſt 


eminent endowments, who, though born in the 
higheſt fortune, yet lived in continual tears in che 
Iſle of Wight. 5 
While theſe things were e dones in public, the o con- 
ſpirators met in private in a committee, to appoint 
every one his part in this tragedy, determine what 


geſtures they were to affect, what words they were 


to uſe; as alſo for the manner, place and time of 


the murder. At laſt they reſolved that he ſnould 


loſe his head by a ſtroke of an axe on a ſcaffold near 


Whitehall gates before the banquetting- houſe, that 


Jo from thence where he uſed to ſit on his throne, 


and ſhew the een of e he might paſs to # 


his grave. 
In the midſt of theſe preparations, they cauſe 
ſome ſoldiers to offer his majeſty certain articles and 


conditions, to which if he would ſubſcribe, they 


promiſed life, and the continuance of a precarious 
empire: but: when one or two of them had been 
read to him, he refuſed to hear any more, faying, 
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Jill ſuffer a thouſand deaths ere I will fo pro: 
cc ſtitute my honour, or betray the liberties of my 
At laſt that fatal day, the thirtieth of January, 


approached; and that morning, a little before his 


death, the conſpirators ordered ſome of their mi- 
niſters, viz. Marſhal, Nye Caryl, Salway, and 
Dell, to pray witk him, as they ſaid, in order to 
his paſſage out of this life; but when theſe ſent, 


to let him know the end of their coming, he re- 


turned anſwer, That he was buſy. They ſent a 
ſecond time, and he replied, That he was at his 
devotions. They importunately ſent a third time, 
and my lord of London then deſiring to know what 
anſwer he ſhould give to ſatisfy them; his ma- 
jeſty then, as unconcerned in their miniſtery, ſaid, 
« My lord, you may give them what anſwer you 
5 pleaſe, but I am reſolved, that they who have 
< 1o often and ſo cauſeleſly prayed againſt me, 
<« ſhall not in this my agony pray with me; they 


may pray for me if they pleaſe.” 


Therefore the king, arming himſelf with his 
his own devotions in the offices of the church of 
England, in them found an unexpected comfort; 
for the gaſpel for that day being the. hiſtory of the 


paſſion of our Saviour, did, by that example, 


ſtrengthen the king to follow Jeſus, and to take 
up his croſs : and his majeſty was thankful for that 
R 1 MT 

Being thus confirmed by the blood, for he took 
the ſacrament that morning, and ſufferings of his 
Lord, whole viceregent he was, together with his 


own innocence, againſt the terrors of death, he 
was brought from St. James's through the Park to 


Whitehall, walking very faſt, and with as chear- 
ful a; countenance as if he was going to hunt, (a 


 xxcteation. he was much pleaſed with) often adviſer 
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ing his flow guards to move faſter ; adding, I 
now go before you to ſtrive for an heavenly - 
s crown, with leſs ſollicitude than I formerly have 
% Jed my ſoldiers for an earthly diadem.” | * 
Being come to the end of the Park, he, with 
much alacrity, went up the ſtairs leading to the 
long gallery in Whitehall, and ſo into the cabinet- 
chamber, where he continued ſome time in devo- 
tion, while they were fitting the theatre of his 
murder Z?FP 1 ern e 
While theſe things were acting, the lord. Fair- 
fax, who had always forborn any public appear- 
ance in the practices of this murder had taken up, 
as is credibly reported, ſome reſolutions either in 
abhorrence of the crime, or by the ſollicitations of 
others, his own regiment, though none elſe ſhould 
follow him, to hinder the execution, This being 
ſuſpected, or known, Cromwell, Ireton, and Har- 
riſon coming to him, after their uſual way of de- 
ceiving, endeavoured to perſuade him, that the 
Lord had rejected the king; and with ſuch lan- 
guage as they knew had formerly prevailed upon 
him, concealing that they had, that very morning, 
| ſigned the warrant for the aſſaſſination. They alſo 
deſired him, with them, to ſeek the Lord by prayer, 
that they might know his mind in the thing. 
Which he aſſenting to, Harriſon was appointed for 
the duty, and by compact to draw out his profane 
and blaſphemous diſcourſe to God in ſuch a length 
as might give time for the execution, which they 
privately ſent their inſtruments to haſten; of which 
when they had notice that it was paſt, they roſe 
up, and perſuaded the general that this was a full 
return of prayer, and God having ſo manifeſted his 
pleaſure, they were to acquieſce in it. 
There was likewiſe another attempt made by co- 
lonel Downes, who had diſturbed them in their 
eis 15% 2 | . court, 
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court, to obſtruct them in their execution; for it 
is ſaid, that he endeavoured to make a mutiny in 


the army to hinder the wickedneſs, but the haſte of | 


the aſſaſſins prevented him. 
While theſe men acted their nichawneſby roy: 4 
t 


ers, to the laſting reproach of Chriſtianity. 


king, after he had finiſhed his ſupplications, 
was through the banquetting-houſe brought to the 

ſcaffold, which was dreſſed to terror, for it was all 
hung with black, where were attending two exe- 


. .cutioners' in diſguiſes, and the axe and the block 


prepared. But it prevailed not to affright him 


whole ſoul was already panting after another life: 


and therefore he entered this ignominious and 
ghaſtly theatre with the ſame mind as he uſed to 
carry to his throne, ſhe wing no fear of death, but 


a ſolicitude ſor thoſe that ſhould live after him. 
Looking about, he ſaw divers companies of horſe 
and fob ſo placed on each fide the:{treet and about 
the ſcaffold, that the people could not come near 
him, and thoſe that ſaw could: not be hearers; 5 
therefore, omitting that ſpeech which it was pro- 


bable he would have ſpoken to the people, he 


ſpoke to the officers, and thoſe that were then 


about him, that which is now ranks andes his 


Having led his eech he declared his pro- 


feſnon of religion; and while he was preparing for 


the block, he expreſſed what were his hopes, for 
all the righteous have ſuch, in death, ſaying, 1 


have a good cauſe and a gracious God on my 

* ſidez; I go from a corruptible to an incorrupti- 

e ble crown, where no n be, no di- 
„ fturbance in the world.“ 


After this, compoſing himſelf to an addreſs ta 


| God, having his eyes and hands lifted up to 
— _ 1 ſome ſnhort and private 


ejaculations, 
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©) eu ent he kneeled Shel before * block, 


as at a deſk of pray 


er, and meekly ſubmitted his 


crowned head to the pleaſure of his God to be 


ſtroke. 


profaned by the axe of the disguiſed executioner; 
which was Tuddenly ſevered from his body by one = 


Thus ies King finiſhed his Mireyridiin.; but his 


enemies not their malice, who extended their cru- 
elty beyond his life, and abuſed the headleſs trunk. 
Some waſhed their hands in the royal blood, others 
dipped their ſtaves in it; and, that they might 
indulge their inſatiate covetouſneſs! as well as their 
boundleſs inhumanity, they fold the chips of the 
block, and the ſands that were diſeoloured with his 


blood, and e 
|  Aﬀterwards they delivered the body to be un- 


xpoſed his very hairs to ſale. 


bowelled to an infamous empiric of the faction, 
together with the rude chirurgions of the army, 
who were all moſt implacable enemies to his ma- 
jeſty, and commanded them to ſearch whether 
they could not find in it ſymptoms of the French 
diſeaſe, or ſome evidences of frigidity, and natural 
impotency; that ſo they might have ſome colour 
to ſlander him who was eminent for chaſtity; or to 


make his ſeed infamous. 


But this wicked deſign 


was prevented by a phyſician of great integrity and 
ſilt; who intruding himſelf among them at the 
diſſection, by his preſence and authority kept the 
obſequious wretches from gratifying their oppro- 
brious maſters: and the ſame phyſician alſo pub- 
| liſhed that nature had tempered the royal body to 
a longer life chan is commonly granted to other 


men. 


Not content with theſe injuries to his body and 
foul, they endeavoured likewiſe to murder his me- 
mory: for they pulled down his ſtatue, which was 
placed at the weſt end of St. Paul's church, and 


that 
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that other in the Old Exchan ge, and leaving the 
arch void, they writ. over, Exit tyrannus regunt 


<« ukimus.” 
Beſides this, they took care to ſuppreſs all thoſe 


more lively figures of him and moſt lafting ſtatues, . 


his writings, and therefore forced from my lord oF 
London, whom they kept priſoner, all thoſe pa- id 


pers which his majeſty had delivered to him, and 
made a moſt narrow ſearch of his cloaths and cabi- 
nets, leſt any of thoſe monuments, of piety and 
wiſdom ſhould eſcape to, the benefit: of mankind. 


Yet, by the gracious goodneſs. of the [almighty 
God, to their eternal infamy, and for a perpetual 


record of the king's great virtues, they eſcaped 
their ſearch, and was publiſhed to the. world, 
The book of his meditations and ſoliloquies. In 
the compoſition of which a ſober reader cannot tell 
which to admire moſt, his incredible prudence, 
his ardent piety, or bis \myjeſtic and ** 20 
ſtyie. , 

While the n were ſeeking for freſh occa- 
ſions to expreſs their malice, the whole kingdom 
was compoſed to mourning and lamentation; even 
ſome of thoſe who fat as judges could not forbear : 
to mingle ſome tears with his blood when it was 
ſpilt. Many compoſed elegies and ſerious poems 
to preſerve the memory of his virtues, to expreſs 


their own grief, and to inſtruct the mournings of 
others; and their paſſions made them above their 


uſual ſtrain more elegant. Many who writ, the acts 
of his time did vindicate his honour, and divylged 
the baſe arts of his enemies, even while their er 
was dreadful. | 
This monarch died in the forty-ninth year of his | 
age, and twenty-ſecond of his reign; and we may 
apply to him what was ſaid of that excellent Roman 


who ech glory by virtue, 


0 Homo 
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Homo virtuti ſimillimus, et per omnia in- 
4 genio Diis quam hominibus proprior : qui nun- 
« quam rectè fecit, ut rectè facere videretur; ſed 
« quia aliter facere non poterat: cuique id ſolum 
te yiſum eſt rationem habere quod habere juſtitiam. 
Omnibus humanis vitiis immunis ſemper in pro- 
<« teſtate ſua fortunam habuit.” 1 115 
Vell. Paterc. lib. 2. 


„ As the martyrdom of king Charles was fol- 
lowed by the execution of ſeveral of the no- 
bility and gentry who ſuffered in his cauſe, we 
ſhall here ſubjoin an account of their behaviour 
at execution, omitting the other circumſtances 
of their lives, as they contain nothing intereſting: 
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Duke Hamilton, the Earl of Hol- 


diately before their Execution upon 
the Scaffold in the Palace-yard, 
_. Weſtminſter, on Friday, the ninth 


of March, 1649. 


: 4 WM H : 1 TE E: F. A i446 *, 3 I 
Duke Hamilton, Earl of Cambridge. 


PON F riday, the ninth of this inſtant, be- 
ing the day appointed for the execution of 
the ſentence of death upon duke Hamilton, the 


earl of Holland, and the lord Capell, about ten 
o' clock that morning, lieutenant-colonel Becher 
*came with his order to the ſeveral prifoners at St. 


James's, requiring them to come away; accord- 


ing to which order they were carried- in ſedans, 


with a guard, to ſir Thomas Cotton's houſe at Weſt⸗ 
minſter, where they continued about the ſpace of 


two hours, paſſing away moſt of that time in reli- 
gious and ſeaſonable conferences with the miniſters, 
there preſent with them. After which, being called 


away to the ſcaffold, it was deſired, that before 
they went they might have the opportunity of com- 
mending their ſouls to God by prayer, which be- 
ing readily granted, and the room voided, Mr. 


Bolton was deſired, by the lord of Holland, to 


take that pains with them, which was accordingly 
done with great appearance of folemn affections 
among them. ou LO 
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Prayer being concluded, and hearty thanks re- 


turned by them all to the miniſters who performed, 
as alſo to the reſt who were their aſſiſtants in this 
fad time of trouble. The earl of Cambridge pre- 
_ pared firſt to go towards the place of execution: : 


and, after mutual embraces, and ſome ſhort ejacu- 


latory expreſſions, to and for his fellow-ſufferers, 


he took his leave of them all, and went along with 


the officer, attended by Dr. Sibbald, whom he had - 


choſen for his comforter in this fad condition. 
The ſcaffold being erected in the new palace 
yard at Weſtminſter, over againſt the great hall 
gate, in the ſight of the-place where the high court 
of juſtice formerly ſat, the hall doors being open, 
there was his excellency's regiment of horſe com- 


manded by captain Diſhe, and ſeveral companies 
of colonel Hewſon's and colonel Pride's en, 


of foot drawn up in the place. 
When the earl came from Weſtminſter- hall near 


the ſcaffold, he was met by the under-ſheriff of 


Middleſex and a guard of his men, who took the 


charge of him from. lieutenant- coonel Beecher and 


the partizans that were his guard: the ſheriff of 8 


London being alſo, according to command from 
the high court of juſtice, preſent to ſee the execu- 


tion performed, 
Duke Hamilton being come upon the ſcaffold, 


and two of his own ſervants waiting upon him, he 


firſt ſpake unto the doctor as followeth : 

"Dake Whether ſhall I pray firſt ? 

Dr. Sibbald. As your lordſhip pleaſes. 

Duke. My lord o Deng has ſent to ſpeak with 
m.. 
I know not the faſhion, I may aſk you fir ; Do 
thoſe gentlemen. expect I ſhould fay apy thing to 
them, or no? They cannot hear, 

Vor. III. 1 1 Dr. Sibs 
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Dr. Sibbald. There will be a greater lence by 
and by. It will not be amiſs, if your lordſhip Fu 
fer your ſpeaking till you hear from his lordſhip, 

Duke. There 1s ſomething 1 in it. He was with | 
the houſe, = 

Dr. Sibbald. I ſuppoſe he would give no inter- 


| ruption to your lordſhip, at this time, were there . 


not ſomething of concernment in it. 

Duke. He is my brother, and has been a very 
faithful ſervant to the ſtate, and he was in great 
eſteem and reputation with them. | 


le is in the hall, and ſent to ſpeak with : a gert 
of mine, to ſend ſomething to me. 


Sibbald. It will not lengthen the time much if 


you ſtay while we have a return from him. 


My lord, you ſhould do well to beſtow your 


time now in meditating upon, and imploring of 


the free mercy in God of Chriſt for your eternal 


ſalvation; and look upon that ever-ſtreaming foun- 
tain of his precious blood, that purgeth us from all 
our fins, even the fins of the deepeſt dye: the blood 


of Jeſus Chriſt waſhes away all our ſins, and that 


blood of Chriſt is poured away upon all ſuch as by 


a lively faith lay hold upon him : God fo loved the 


world that he gave his only begotten Son, to the 
end that whoſoever believed in him ſhould not pe- 


riſh,. but have everlaſting life. That is now, my 


lord, the rock upon which you muſt chiefly reſt, 


and labour to fix yourſelf on the free mercy of 
God through Chriſt Jeſus, whoſe mercies are from 


_ everlaſting to everlaſting, unto all ſuch as with an 
eye of faith behold him ; 'behold Jeſus, the author 
and finiſher of your ſalvation, who hath ſatisfied 
the juſtice of God by that all-ſufficiency of his ſa- 
crifice, which once for all he offered upon the 
rom for the ſins of this whole world ; ſo that the 
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ſting of death is taken away from all helievere, and 
he hath ſanctified it as a peſſage to everlaſting bleſ- 
ſedneſs. It is true, the waters of Jordan run ſome- 
what rough and ſurly between the Wilderneſs and 
our paſſage into Canaan; but let us reſt upon the 
ark, my lord, the ark of Jeſus, that will carry us 
through, and above all thoſe waves to that rock of 
ages, which no flood or waves can reach unto ; and 
to him who is yeſterday, to day, and the ſame for 
ever; againſt whom the powers and principalities, 
the" gates of hell, ſhall never be able to prevail. 
Lift up and faſten your eyes upon Chriſt crucified, . 
and labour to behold Jeſus ſtand at the right hand 
of his Father, as the protomartyr Stephen, ready 
to receive your ſoul, when it ſhall be ſeparated from 
this from this frail and mortal body. Alas, no 
man would deſire life, if he knew before hand 
what it was to live; it is nothing but ſorrow, vex- 
ation and trouble, grief and diſcontent, that waits 
upon every condition, whether public or private; 
in every ſtation and calling there are ſeveral miſeries 
and troubles that are inſeparable from them; there- 
fore what a bleſſed thing is it to have a ſpeedy and 
comfortable paſſage out of this raging ſea into the 
port of everlaſting happineſs! We muſt paſs 
through a ſea, but it'is the ſea of Chriſt's blood, 
in which never ſoul ſuffered ſhipwreck; in which 
we muſt be blown with winds and tempeſts ; but 
they are the gales of God's ſpirit upon us, which 
blow away all contrary winds of diffidence in his 
mercy. 3 TR 

Here one acquainting the earl his ſervant was 
coming, he anſwered, *< So fir;” and turning to 
the under-ſheriff's ſon ſaid, . 

Sir, you have your warrant here. 
Sheriff. Yes, my lord, we have a command. 

Duke. A command. | 
v0.51 $3 4 I take 


T _— 8 face as Fo ſpeak, 
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I take this time, ſir, of ſtaying, in regard of the 
earl of Denbigh's ſending to ſpeak with me. I 
know not for what it is he deſires me to ſtay. 

Dr. Sibbald. I preſume Mr. ſheriff will not 
grudge your lordſhip a few minutes time, when 
ſo great a work as this is in hand. 
His lordſhip's ſervant being returned, and hav- 
ing delivered his meſſage to the earl of Cambridge 
privately, he ſaid, So, it is done now:“ and 
then turning to the front of the ſcaffold, before 
which, as in all the reſt of the palaces, there was a 
great concourſe of people, he ſaid, 
I think it is truly not very neceſſary for me 
to ſpeak much: there are many gentlemen and 
ſoldiers there that ſee me, but my voice truly is ſo 
weak, ſo low that they cannot hear me; neither 
truly was I ever at any time ſo much in love with 
ſpeaking, or with any thing I had to expreſs, that 
L togk delight in it; yet this being the laſt time 
that I am to do fo, by a divine providence, of al- 
mighty God, who hath brought me to this end 
juſtly For my ſins. I ſhall to you, Mr. ſheriff, de- 
clare thus much, as to the matter that I am now to 
ſuffer for, which i 1s as being a traitor to the king- 
dom of England: truly, fir, it was a country that 
Fequally loved with my own; I made no differ- 
ence; I never intended either the generality of its 
2 prejudice, or any particular man's in it: what 1 
did, was by the command of the parliament of the 

country where I was born; whoſe . commands 1 
could not diſobey, withont running into the ſame 
hazard there of that condition I am now in: the 
ends, fir, of that engagement are public; they | 
are in print; and ſo I ſhall not need to bpeeit 


them 
Dn Sibbald. The ſun will be too much i in your 


Puke, 
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Duke. No fir, it will not burn it. I hope I ſhall | 


ſee a brighter ſun than this, fir, very ſpeedily. 
Dr. Sibbald, the ſun of righteouſneſs, my lord. 
Duke. But to that I was ſaying, fir. It pleaſed 
God ſo to diſpoſe that army under my command, 
as it was ruined; and I, as their general, cloathed 
with a commiſſion, ſtand here now ready to die. 


I ſhall not trouble you with repeating of my ple, 


what I faid in my own defence at. the court of 
Juſtice, myſelf being ſatisfied with the commands 
that are laid upon me, and they ſatisfied with the 
juſtneſs of their procedure; according to the laws 
of this land. God is juſt, and, howſoever I ſhall 
not ſay any thing as to the matter of the ſentence, 


but that I do willingly ſubmit to his divine provi- 


dence, and I acknowledge that very many ways 1 


deſerve even a worldly puniſhment, as well as here- 


after; for we are all ſinful fir, and I a great one 


| zer for my comfort, I know there is a God in. 


heaven that is exceeding merciful; I know my Re- 
deemer fits at his right hand, and am confident--- 
clapping his hand to his breaſt----is meditating for 


me at this inſtant; I am hopeful, through his free 


grace, and all-ſufficient merits, to be pardoned of 


my fins, and to be received into his mercy ; upon 
that J rely, truſting to nothing but the free grace 
of God through Jeſus Chriſt, I have not been 
tainted with my religion, I thank God for it, ſince 


my infancy it hath been ſuch as hath been profeſſed 


in the land, and eſtabliſhed ; and now tis not this 


religion, or that religion, or this or that fancy of 


men, that 1s to be built upon ; *tis but one that's 


right, one that's ſure, and that comes from God, 
fir, and in the free grace of our Soviour, Sir, 


there is truly ſomething that, had I thought my 
ſpeech would have been thus taken, I would have 


digeſted it into ſome better method than now I can, 
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and ſhall deſire thoſe gentlemen that do write it, 
that they will not wrong me ii it, and that it may 
not in this manner be publiſhed to my diſadvan- 
tage, for truly I did not intend to have ſpoken thus 
when I came here. ry Oo 
There are, ſirs, terrible aſperſions have been 
laid upon myſelf, truly ſuch as, I thank God, 1 
am very fre jrom; as if my actions and intenſions 
had not been ſuch as they were pretended for; but 
that, notwithſtanding wheat I pretended it was 
for the king, there was nothing leſs intended than 
to ſerve him in it. I was bred with him for many 
years, I was his domeitic ſervani, and there was 
nothing declared by the Parliament, that was not 
really intended by me; and truly in it I ventured 
my life one way, and now I loſe it another way; 
and that was one of the ends; as to the king, I 
ſpeak only of that, becauſe the reſt has many par- 
ticulars and to clear myſelf from ſo horrid an 
aſperſion as is laid upon me; neither was there any 
other deſign known to me by the incoming of the 
army, than what is really in the declaration pub- 
liſhed. His perſon I do profeſs I loved as he was 
my king, and as he had been my maſter, it has 
leaſed God now to diſpoſe of him, fo as it cannot 
thought flattery to have ſaid this, or any end in 


me for the ſaying it, but to free myſelf from that 


calumny which lay upon me. I cannot gain by it; 

yet truth is what we ſhall gain by for ever. 
There hath been much ſpoken, fir, of an invita- | 
tion into this kingdom: it is mentioned in that 
declaration; and truly to that I did and do remit 
myſelf : and I have been very much laboured for 
_ diſcoveries of theſe inviters ; *tis no time to diſ- 
ſemble. How willing I was to have ſerved this 
nation in any thing that was in my power, is 
known to very many honeſt, pious and religious 
| | 2 ; men; 
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men; and how ready I would have been to have 
done what I could to have ſerved them, if it had 
pleaſed God to have preſerved my life, in whoſe 
hands there was à power: they have not thought 
it fit, and ſo Iam —— unuſeful in that which 
willingly 1 would have done. As I ſaid at firſt, 
ſir, o | ay now concerning that point; I wiſh the 
kingdoin happineſs, I with it peace; and truly, 
fir, 1 iſh that this blood of mine may be the laſt 
that is drawn; and howſoever I may perhaps have 
ſome reluRancy with myſelf, as to the matter of 
my fact, for my ſuiſering for my fact, yet I freely 
forgive all; fir, I carry no rancour with me to my 
grave; His wil be done that has created both 
heaven and earth, and me, a poor lat creature 
now ſpeaking before him. 

For me to ſpeak, ſir, to you of ſtate-buſineſs 
and the government of the kingdom, or my opi- 
nion in chat, or for any thing in | that nature, truly 
it is to no end; it contributes nothing: my own 
inclination hath been to peace from the beginning, 
and it is known to many, that I never was an ill 
inſtrument betwixt the king and his people: I 
never acted to the prejudice of the parliament; I 
bore no arms, I meddled not with it; I was not 
wanting by my prayers to God almighty for the 
| happineſs of the king; and truly I ſhall pray ſtill 
that God may fo direct him, as that ſhall be done 
which ſhall tend to his glory and the peace and 
happineſs of the kingdom. 

I have not much more to ſay that 1 remember 
of; I think I have ſpoken of my religion. | 
Dr. Sibbald. Your lordſhip has not ſo fully laid 
It. 

Duke. Truly I do believe I did lay ſomething. . 

Dr. Sibbald. I know you did, *tis pleaſing ro 
hear it from your lordſhip again, 

114 | Duke 
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Duke. Truly, fir, for the profeſſion of my re- 
ligion, that which I ſaid was the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion, and that which I practiſed in my own king- 
dom, where I was born and bred : my tenets, they 
need not be expreſſed, they are known to all, and 
Il am not of a rigid opinion; many godly men there 
are that may have ſcruples, which do not concern 
me at all at no time; they may differ in opinion, 
and now more than at any time; differing in opi- 
nion does not move me, nor any man's; my o.] C 
is clear. Sir, the Lord forgive me my fins; and 
I forgive freely all thoſe that even I might, as a 
worldly man, have the greateſt animoſity againſt 
we are bidden to forgive : fir, *tis a command laid 
upon us, and there mentioned, * Forgive us 
<* our treſpaſſes, as we forgive them that treſpaſs 
& againſt us.“ 5 
Dr. Sibbald. *Tis our Saviour's rule, Love 
£ your enemies; bleſs them that perſecute you; 
% do good to them that deſpightfully uſe you. 
Duke. Sir, it is high time for me to make an 
end of this; and truly I remember no more that! 
have to ſay, but to pray to God almighty a few 
words, and then I have done. Los” 

Then Kneeling down with Dr. Sibbald, he 
prayed thus : 3 . 


MOST bleſſed Lord, I thy poor and moſt un- 
worthy ſervant come unto thee, preſuming in thy 
infinite mercy, and the merits of Jeſus Chriſt, who 
fits upon the throne: I come flying from that of 
Juſtice to that of mercy and tenderneſs, for his fake 
which ſhed his blood for ſinners, that he would 
take compaſſion upon me, that he would look up- 
on me as one that graciouſly hears me, that he will 
look upon me as one that hath redeemed me, that 
he would look upon me as one that hath 1 | 

1 a Blood 
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blood for me; that he would look upon me as one 
who now calls and hopes to be ſaved by his all- 
ſufficient merits. For his ſake, glorious God, have 
compaſſion upon me in the freeneſs of thy infinite 
mercy, that when this ſinful ſoul of mine ſhall 
depart out of this frail carcaſs of clay, I may be 
carried into thy everlaſting glory : O Lord, by thy 
free grace, and out of thy infinite mercy, hear me, 
and look down, and have compaſſion upon me; 
and thou, Lord Jeſus, thou, my Lord, and thou, 
my God, and thou, my redeemer, hear me; take 
pity upon me, take pity upon me, gracious God; 
and ſo deal with my ſoul that, by thy precious 
merits, I may attain to thy joy and bliſs : O Lord, 

remember me, ſo miſerable and ſinful a creature : 
now thou, O Lord, thou, O Lord, that dyedſt for 
me, receive me, and receive me into thine own 
bound of mercy : O Lord, I truſt in thee, ſuffer 
me not now to be confounded ; Satan. has had too 
long poſſeſſion of this ſoul; O let him not prevail 
againft it, bur let me, O Lord, from henceforth, 

_ dwell with thee for evermore. „ 

Now, Lord, it is thy time to hear me; hear 

me, gracious Jeſus, even for thy own goodnels, 
mercy and truth; O glorious God, O bleſſed Fa- 
ther, O holy Redeemer, O gracious Comforter, O 
holy and bleſſed Trinity, I do render up my ſoul 
into thy hands, and commit it with the mediation 

of my Redeemer, praiſing thee for all thy diſpenſa- 
tions that it has pleaſed thee to confer upon me; 
and even for this, praiſe, and honour, and thanks, 
from this time forth for ever more. „ 
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Dr. Sibbald. | truſt you now behold, with the 
eye of faith, the ſun of righteouſneſs ſhining upon 
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who hath redeemed us through his blood, even PA 
blæod of Je ſus Chriſt,; thar you may appear at the 
tribunal of God, cloathed with the white robe of 
his unſpotted righceouſneks : the Lord grant that 
Wich the eye of fich you mey fee the heavens 
opened, and Jeſus Chriſt tonGing at the: right kand 
o God, ready to receive you into his arms of 
mercy. 
Then the duke turning to the executioner, faid, 
e Stall I put on another e cap? Muſt this hair be 
turned vp from my neck? There are three of my 
ſervants to give ſatisfaction,” 

Dr. Sibbald. My lord, I hope you' are able to 
give all that are avout you ſetisſaction; you are 
aſſured tha: God is reconciled unto you through 
the blood of Chriſt Jeſus: and tlie ſpirit of God 
wi:neſſeth to you, that Chriſt is become now a. 
| Jeſus unto you. My lord, faſten your eyes upon 

Jeſus the author and finiſher of your ee 
who himſelf was brought to a violent death for the 
redemption of mankind; he cheerfully ſubmitted 
to his Father's- good pleaſure i init, and for us: 
Bleſſed and holy is he that hath part, my lord, in 
th: firſt reſurrection; that is, in the firſt riſer, Je- 
{us Chriſt, who is both the reſurrection and the 
life; over him the ſecond death ſhall have no 
power. It is the unſpeakable joy of a believer, 
that, at the hour of death, his foul hath an imme- 
diate paſſage from this carthly tabernacle to that 
region of endleſs glory; yea, to the preſence of 
God himſelf; in whoſe preſence is fulneſs of 
Joy, and at whoſe right hand are pleaſures forever 
more. 

Then the duke turning to the executioner, ſaid, 
„% Which way is that you would have me lie, 


fr?“ 2 
| The 
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The executioner pointing to the Front of the 


ſcaffold, the earl rephed, « What, m head this 
c v ay ! 575 


Then the under- neriff's ſon faid, © My lord, 


ce the order is, that you ould lay your head to- 


wards the high court of juſtice. 


The duke, after a little diſcourſe in privote with 


ſome of his ſervants, kneeled down on the fide of 
the ſcaffold, and prayed a while to. himſelf. 
When he had finiſhed his prayer, Dr. Sibbald 
ſpate to him thus: 
My lord I humbly beſeech God that you may 
with an holy end Chriſtian courage give up your 


foul to the hand of your faithful Creator and gra- 


cious Redeemer ; and not be diſmayed with any 
fad apprehenſions of the terrors of his death; and 


what a bleſſed and glorious exchange you ſhall 


make within a very few minutes ? 


Then, with a chearful and ſmiling countenance, | 


the earl embracing the doctor in his arms, ſaid, 


Duke. Truly, fir, I do take you in. mine arms, 


and truly, I bleſs God for it, Ido not fear; I have 
an aſſurance that is grounded here-----laying his 
hand upon his heart----now that gives me more 
true joy than ever J had; I paſs out of a miſerable 

world to go into an eternal and glorious kingdom; 


© and, fir, though I have been a moſt ſinful creature, 


et God's mercy, I know, is infinite; and, I bleſs 
God for it, I go with ſo clear a conſcience, that I 
know not the man that I have perſonally injured. 
Dr. Sibbald. My lord, it is a marvellous great 
ſatisfaction that, at this laſt hour, you can ſay fo: 
 beſeech the Lord, for his eternal mercy, ſtrengthen 
your faith, that, in the very moment of your diſ- 


ſolution, you may ſee the arms of the Lord Jeſus: 


ſtretched o out to receive your ſoul. 
Then 
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Ks Then the earl of Cambridge embracing thoſe 
his ſervants which where there preſent, ſaid to each 
of them, © You have been very faithful to me, and 
the Lord bleſs you. ??! 3 
Ihen turning to the executioner, ſaid, I ſhall 
< ſay a very ſhort prayer to my God, while I la 
down there; and when I ſtretch out my hand, 
«< my right hand, then, fir, do your duty; and 
] do freely forgive you, and ſo I do all the 
& world,” . = „„ 
Pr. Sibbald. The Lord in great mercy go along 
with you, and bring you to cke poſſeſſion of ever. 
laſting life, ſtrengthning your faith in Jeſus Chriſt, 
This is a paſſage, my lord, a ſhort paſſage, unto 
eternal glory. I hope, through the free grace of 
your gracious God, you are now able to ſay, © O 
e death, where is thy ſting ?' O Grave, where is 
thy victory?” and, to make this comfortable 
anſwer, © Bleſſed be God, bleſſed be God who 
** hath given me an aſſurance of victory through 
ä {-.- q ; 
Then the earl of Cambridge ſaid to the execu- 
noner, © Muſt I lie along??? 1 
Execut. Yes, and't pleaſe your lordſhip. _ 
Duke. When I ftretch out my hands-------But I 
will fit my head firſt; tell me i 105 right, and how 
wu would have me lie. 5 
Execut. Your ſhirt muſt be pinn'd back, for it 
lies too high upon your ſhoulders.------Which was 
done accordingly. + . 5 
Dr. Sibbald. My lord, now lift up your eyes 
_ unto Jeſus Chriſt, and caſt yourſelf now into the 
_ everlaſting arms of your gracious Redeemer. 
Tuben the earl having laid his head over the block 
_ faid, Is this right?“ V 


Dr. Sibbald. Jeſus, the ſon of David, have mercy 


upon m. "2 
Execut. Lie a little lower, fir. „ 


Puke. Web, fa then ll ve youthe lg. 


And ſo having lain a ſhort ſpace, devoutly pray- 


ing to himſelf, he ſtretched out his right hand, 
ur cs the executioner, at one blow, ſevered 
his head from his body, which was received by two 
of his ſervants then kneeling by him, into a 
crimſon - taffaty ſcarf, and that with the body im- 
mediately put into a coffin brought upon the ſcaf- 
fold for that purpoſe, and from thence conveyed. 


* 


Menn. : 


to the houſe that was ſir John Hamilton's at the 


This execution being done, the ſheriff's guard 
vent immediately to meet the earl of Holland, 
which they did in the mid-way between the ſcaffold 


and Weſtminſter-hall ; and the under- ſheriff's ſon 


having received him into his charge, conducted 
him to the ſcaffold, he taking Mr. Bolton all the 


way in his hand, paſſed all along to the ſcaffold. 
diſcourſing together; upon which being come, 


obſerving his voice would not reach to the props 
in regard the guard compaſſed the ſcaffold, he ſaid, 
as follows: CEE "Th 
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28 Lord Rich, * of Holland, 


"os is to NO o pur * I think, to hank any thing 
here. Which way muſt Ifp eak ? Then being 
directed to the Rant of the Lead, he, leaning 
over the rails, ſaid, I think it is fit to ſay ſome- 
thing, fince God hath called me to this place. 
The firſt thing which I muſt profeſs, is, what con- 
cerns my religion and. my breeding; which hath 
been in a. good _ that hath ever been faith. | 
ful to the true proteſtant religion, in the which [ 
have been bred, in the which I have lived, and in 
the which, by God's grace and mercy, I hall die. 
I have not lived according to that education I had 
in that family where I was born and bred. I hope 
God will forgive me my fins, ſince I conceive it is 
very much his pleafure to bring me to this place 
for the fins I have committed. 
The cauſe that hath brought me e hither, I be- 
lieve by many hath been much miſtaken. They 
wel that I have had ill deſigns to the 
Rate, and to the kingdom; truly I look upon it as 
a judgment, and a juſt dudgment of God: not 
but I have offended ſo much the ſtate, and the 
kingdom, and the parliament, as that I have no 
extreme vanity in Ker rving them very extraordina- 
rily : for thoſe actions that I have done, I think it 
is known they have been ever very faithful to the 


public, and very particularly to parliaments. My 


affections have been ever expreſſed truly and clearly 
to them. 

The diſpoſition of affairs now have put things in 
another poſture than they were when I was engaged 
with the parliament. I Have never gone off _ 

thole 


4 
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thoſe principles that ever I have profeſſed; I have 


hved in them, and, by God's grace, vill die in 
them. There may be alterations and changes that 


| may cerry them further than I thought reaſonable, 
an 


truly there I left them z but there hath been 
nothing that I have ſaid, or done, or profeſſed, 
either by covenant or declaration, which hath. not 
been very conſtant, and very clear, upon the prin- 


ciples that I have ever gone upon; which was to 


ſerve the king, the parliament, religion, (I ſhould 


have ſaid in the firſt place) the commonwealth, and 


to ſeek the peace of the kingdom. That made 
me think it no improper time, being preſſed out by 
accidents and circumſtances, to ſeek the peace of 


the kingdom, which I thought was proper, ſince 
there was ſomething then in agitation, but nothing 


agreed on, for ſending propoſitions to the king; 


that was the furtheſt aim that J had; and truly be- 
yond. that I had no intention, none at all: and, 
God be praiſed, although my blood comes to be 


ſhed here, there was, I think, ſcarce a drop of 


blood ſhed in that action that I was engaged in. 


For the preſent affairs, as they are, I cannot tell 
how to judge of them; and truly they are in ſuch 
a condition, .as, I conceive nobody can make a 
judgment of them; and therefore I muſt make 
uſe of prayers rather than of my opinion; which 
are, That God would bleſs this kingdom, this na- 
tion, this ſtate; that he would ſettle it in a way 
agreeable to what this kingdom hath been happily 
governed under, by a king, by the lords, by the 


commons; a government that I conceive it hath 
flouriſhed much under; and I pray God the change 

of it bring not rather a prejudice, a diſorder, and 
a confuſion, than the contrary. 


4 


I look upon the poſterity of the king, and truly 
my conſcience directs me to it, to deſire that, if 


God 
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_ God be pleaſed, theſe people may look upon them 

with that affection that they owe; that they may be 
called again, and they may be, not through blood 
nor through diſorder, admitted again into that 
power, and to that glory, that God in their birth 
% = md . ' 
I ſhall pray withall my ſoul for the happineſs of 
this ſtate, of this nation, that the blood which is 
here ſpilt may even be the laſt that may fall among 
us; and truly I ſhould lay down, my life with as 
much cheerfulneſs as ever perſon did, if I con- 
ceived that there would be no more blood follow - 
us; for a ſtate or affairs that are built upon blood, 

is a foundation, for the moſt part, that-doth not 
After the bleſſing that I give to the nation, to 
the kingdom, and truly to the parliament, I do 
wiſh, with all my heart, happineſs and a bleſſing 
to all thoſe that have been authors in this buſineſs; 
and truly, that have been authors in this very work 
that brings us hither. I do not only forgive them, 
but I pray heartily and really for them, as God 
wuoill forgive my ſins; ſo I deſire God may forgive 


* 
- . 


, them. : | 


ls have a particular relation, as J am chancellor 
of Cambridge; and truly I muſt here, fince it is 
the laſt of my prayers, pray to God that that uni- 
verſity may go on in that happy way which it is in, 
that God may make it a nurſery to plant thoſe per- 
ſons that may be diſtributed to the kingdom, that 
the ſouls of the people may receive a great benefit, 
and a great advantage by them; and, I hope, God 
will reward them for their kindneſs, and their affec- 
tions, that I have found from them. 
I have ſaid what. religion J have been bred in, 
what religion I have been born in, what religion I 
have practiſed; I began with it, and I muſt end with 
e „„ © 


a 


WNT. 


por” been agreeable to my b have told 
you that the family where Iwas bead hath been an 
exemplary family I may ſay ſo, I r without 
yanity, of much affection to 
faithfulnefs to this kingdom and to this ſtate. | I 
have endeavoured: to do thoſe actions that became 
an honeſt man and a good Engliſhman, and which 
became a: good eri 1 2 been willing to 


oblige thoſe that have been in trouble, thoſe” that 


have been in tion; and truly I find a great 
reward. of it; for I have found their prayers and 


their kindneſs now in this diſtreſs, and in this con- 


dition; and I think it a runs reward; 2 Ne 


reward them for it. ry 


J am; a great ſinner, and I bone God will be 


; pleaſeil to hear my prayers, to give me faith to truſt 


in him, that, as he hath called me to death at this 
place, he will make it but a paſſage to an eternal 
life through Jeſus Chriſt, which I truſt to, whic! 
rely upon, and which I expect by the mercy: 
God; and: fo I pray God bleſs,you all, and ſend 
that yau may ſee this to be the laſt execution, and 
the laſt blood that ĩs why 7 to be ſpilt among you. 
Then turning to the 2 he prayed for a 


walked | My lord, 1 hope that here is your laſt 
prayer: there will no more prayers remain, but 
praiſes ; and I hope that, after this day is over, 
there will a day begin which ſhall never have end; 
and J loak upon 818 my lord, r 
the morning of that dax. 

My lard, you know where your fulneſß lies 3 
where your riches lye; where is your only rock to 
anchor on: you know there is fulneſs in Chriſt. If 
the Lord come not in with fulneſs of comfort en 
Vor. ni. | K k you, 
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that my actions and my life have 


and of much _ 


ſpace of time; after which Mr. Balken fads 
My lord, now look upon him whom you have 
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you, yet reſolve to wait upon him while you live; 
and to truſt in him when you die; and then ſay, 
“J will die here, I will periſh at thy feet, I will 
s be found dead at the feet of Jeſus Chriſt.” Cer- 
tainly, he that came to ſeek and fave loſt ſinners, 


will not reject loſt ſinners when they come to ſeek 
him; he that entreateth us to come, will not ſlight 


us when we come to ſeek him. 
My lord, there is enough there, and fix your 
heart there, and fix your eyes there, that eye of 
faith, and that eye of hope; exerciſe theſe graces 


now; there will be no exerciſe hereafter. As your 


lordſhip ſaid, here take an end of faith, and take 
an end of hope, and take a farewell of repentance, 
and all theſe; and welcome God, and welcome 
Chriſt, and welcome glory, and welcome happi- 
neſs, to all eternity; and ſo it will be an happy 

aſſage then, if it be a paſſage here from miſery to 
— pineſs: and, though it be but a ſad way, yet, 
if it will bring you into the preſence of joy, altho? 
it be a valley of tears, although it be a ſhadow of 
death, yet, if God will pleaſe ' to bring you, and 
make it a paſſage to that happineſs; welcome Lord: 
and I doubt not but God will give you an heart to 


taſte ſome ſweetneſs and love in this bitter potion, 
and to ſee ſomething of mercy and goodneſs to- 


you, and ſhew you ſome ſign and token of geod, 


ſo that your ſoul may ſee which we have had already 


experience of, bleſſed be God ſor it, many expe- 
riences, many.expreſſions, not only. in words nor 
tears; God hath not left us without much comfort 
and evidence, and I hope, my lord, you that have 


given ſo many evidences to us, I hope you want 
none yourſelf ;: but that the Lord will be pleaſed 
to ſupport you, and bear up your ſpirit : and, if 


there want evidence, there is reliance z my ſecurity 
ies not in knowing that I ſhall. come to N 


— 


ohen as 


and come to glory, but in my reſting and. relying 
upon him. Whea the anchor of faith is thrown 
out, there may be ſhakings and toſſings, but there 
is fafety; nothing ſhall interrupt ſafety, although 
ſomething may interrupt fecurity ; my ſafety is 
ſure, although I apprehend it not: and what if Igo 
to God in the dark? What if I come to him, as 
Nicodemus did, ſtaggering in the night? It is a 
night, of trouble, a-night of — though 1 
come trembling and ſtaggering in this night, yet I 
ſhall be ſure to find comfort and fixedneſs in him: 
and the Lord of heaven he the ſtrength, ſtay, and 
ſupport of your ſoul, and the Lord furniſh you with . 
all thoſe graces which may carry you into the boſom 
of the Lord Jeſus ; that when you expire this life, 
you may be able to inſpire it into him, in whom 
you may begin to live to all eternity ; and that is my 
humble prayer. 1 1 
Folland. Mr. Bolton, God hath given me long 
time in this world: he hath carried me dag 
many great accidents of fortune, he hath at laſt 
brought me down into a condition, where I find 
myſelf brought to an end, for a diſaffection to this 
ſtate, to this parliament, that, as I ſaid before, 1 
did believe no body in the world more unlikely to 
have expected to ſuffer for that cauſe ; I look upon 
it as a great judgment from God for my fins : and 
truly, fir, ſince that the death is violent, I am the 
leſs troubled with it, becauſe of thoſe violent deaths 
that I have ſeen before; principally my Saviour, 
that hath ſhewed us the way, how and in what 
manner he hath done it, and for what cauſe, I am 
the more comforted, I am the more rejoyced. Tt 
is not long ſince the king my maſter paſſed in the 
lame manner; and truly I hope that his ee 
and intentions were ſuch a man may not be aſhamed 
not only to ſollow in the way that was taken with 
e K k 2 „ 
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him, but likewiſe not aſhamed of his purpoſes, if 
God had given him life. I have often diſputed 


with him concerning many things of this kind, and 


conceive his ſufferings, and his better knowledge, 
and better underſtanding, if God had ſpared him 
life, might have made him a prince very happy to- 
, 5 ig od fi hc 
I have ſeen and known that thoſe bleſſed fouls in 
heaven have paſſed thither by the gate of ſorrow, 
and many by the gate of violence; and ſince it is 
God's pleaſure to Elpoſe me this way, I ſubmit my 
foul to him, with all comfort, and with all hope, 
that he Hath made this my end, and this my con- 
cluſion, that though I be low in death, yet never- 
. this lowneſs ſhall raiſe me to the higheſt glory 
r ever. 7 | ene „ PLES 
Truly I have not ſaid much in public to the 
people, concerning the particular actions that I 
conceive I have done by my counſels in this king- 
dom. I conceive they are well known; it were 
| ſomething of vanity, methinks, to take notice of 
them here: I'll rather die with them, with the 
comfort of them in my own boſom; and that I 
never intended in this action, or any action that 
ever I did in my life, either malice or blood - ſhed, 
Ly > Egrany to any creature that lives. 
For that which concerns my religion, I made 
my profeſſion before of it, how I was bred, andin 
what manner I was bred, in a family that was 
looked upon as not little notorious'in oppoſition to 
ſome liberties they had conceived then to be 
taken ; and truly there was ſome mark upon me, 
as if. I had ſome taint of it, even throughout my 
Whole ways that I had taken: every body knows 
what my affections have been to many that have 
ſuffered, tomany that have been in troubles in this 
kingdom, I endeavoured to relieve them, I endea- 


voure 


my conſcience ; I thought it by my charity, and 
truly very much by my breeding. 24.54 
God hath now brought me to' the laſt inſtant of 


my time; all that I can ſay, and all that I can ad- 
here unto, is, That as I am a great ſinner, ſo 1 


have a great Saviour; that as he hath given me 
here a fortune to come publicly in a ſhew, of ſhame 
in the way of this ſuffering, truly I underftand it 
not to be ſo, I underſtand it to be a glory; a glory, 
when I conſider I had no end in it, but what I con- 
ceive to be the ſervice of God, the king and the 
kingdom, and therefore my heart is not charged 
much with any thing in that particular, ſince I con- 
cewe God will accept of the intention, whatſoever 
the action ſeems to be. I am going to die, and 


the Lord receive my ſoul; I have no reliance but 
upon Chriſt: for myſelf, I do acknowledge that I 

am the unworthieſt of ſinners ; my life hath been 

vanity, and a continued fin, and God may juſtly 


bring me to thisend, for the ſins I have committed 
inſt him, and were there nothing elſe but the 
iniquities that I have committed in the way of my 


lte, I look upon this as a great juſtice of God, to 


bring me to this ſuffering, and to bring me to this 
puniſhment: and thoſe hands that have been moſt 
active in it, if any ſuch there have been; I pray 
| God forgive them; I pray God that there may not 
be many ſuch trophies of their victorĩies; but that 
this may be, as I ſaid before, the laſt ſhew that 
this people ſhall ſee of the blood of perſons of con- 
dition, of perſons of honour. 

I might ſay ſomething of the way of our trial, 
which certainly hath been as extraordinary, as any 
thing think hath ever been ſeen in this kingdom; 
but becauſe I would not ſeem as if I made ſome 


complaint, I will not ſo much as mention it, be- 
ey e ML >. cauſe 
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youred to oblige them; I thought I was tied ſo by 
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| cauſe nobody ſhall believe repine at their actions, 
that I repine at my fortune; it is the will of God, 


it is the hand of God under whom I fall; I take it 
entirely from him, I ſubmit myſelf to him, I ſhall 


deſire to roll myſelf into the arms of my bleſſed Sa. 


viour; and when I come to this place -pointing 
to the block-----when I bow down myſelf there, ] 

hope God will raiſe me up; and when I bid fare- 
well, as I muſt now, to hope and to faith, that 
love will abide. I know nothing to accompany the 


foul out of this world, but love ; and I hope that 


love will bring me to the fountain of glory in hea- 


ven, through the arms, mediation, and the mercy 


of my Saviour Jeſus Chriſt ; in whom I believe; 


O Lord help my unbelief. 


Hodges. The Lord make over unto you the 
righteouſneſs, of his own Son ; it is that treaſury 


that he hath beſtowed upon you; and the Lord 


ſhew you the light of his countenance, and fill you 
full. with his joy and kindneſs. O my dear lord, 
the Lord of heaven and earth be with you, and the 
Lord of heaven and earth bring you to that fafety. 
Holland. I ſhall make as much haſte as I can to 


come to that glory, and the Lord of heaven and 
earth take my ſoul; I look upon myſelf entirely 
in him, and hope to find mercy through him; I 


expect it; and through that fountain that is opened 


for fin and for uncleanneſs, my ſoul muſt receive 
it; for did I reſt in any thing elſe, I have nothing 
but fin and corruption in me; I have nothing but 


that, which, inſtead of being carried up into the 
arms of God, and of glory, I have nothing but 
aon into he. 

Bolton. But, my lord, when you are cloathed 


with the righteouſneſs of another, you will appear 
glorious, though now ſinful in yourſelſ. The 
apoſtle ſaith, © I defire not to be found in my own 


( righteouſ- 
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* righteouſneſs; and when you are cloathed with 
another, the Lord will own you; and I ſhall ſay 
but thus much: doubt not that he. ever will 
deny falvation to ſinners that come to him, 
when the end of all his death and ſufferings was 
the ſalvation of ſinners; when, as I ſay, the 
whole end, and the whole deſign, and the great 
work that God had to do in the world, by the 
world, by the death of Chriſt, wherein he laid 
out all his counſels, and infinite wiſdom, and 


mercy, and goodneſs, beyond which there was a 


non ultra in God's thoughts; when this was the 
great deſign, and great end, the ſalvatian of poor 
linners, that poor ſouls ſhould come over to him 
and live; certainly when ſinners come he will not 
reject, he will not refuſe : and, my lord, do but 
think of this, the greateſt work that ever was done 
in the world, was the blood of Chriſt that was ſhed, 
neyer any thing like it ; and this blood of Chriſt 


that was ſhed, was ſhed for them that come; if 


not for them, for none ; it was in vain elſe. You 
ſee the devils, they are out of the capacity of it; 


the angels, they nave no need of it; wicked men 


will not come, and there are but a few that come 
over; and ſhould he deny them, there were no 
end, nor fruit of the blood and ſufferings. of the 
Lord Jeſus: and had your lordſhip been with 
Chriſt in that bloody agony, when he was 1n that 
bloody ſweat, ſweating drops of blood, if you had 
_ aſked him, Lord, what art thou. a-doing? art 
thou not now reconciling an angry God and me to- 
_ gether ? art thou not pacifying the wrath of God? 
art thou not interpoſing thyſelf between the juſtice 
of God and my foul? Would he not have ſaid 
Yea? Surely then he will not deny it now. My 


bord, his paſſions are over, his compaſſions ſtill re- 
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main, and the larger and greater becauſe he is gone 
up into an higher place, that he may throw down 
more abundance of his mercy and grace upon you; 
and, my lord, think of that infinite love, that 
abundance of riches in Chrift. I am loſt, I am 


empty, I have nothing, I am poor, I am finful; 


be it ſo, as bad as God will make me, and as vile 
as I poſſibly can conceive myſelf, I am willing to 


be: but when J have ſaid all, the more I advance 


that riches, and honour that grace of God. And 
why ſhould I doubt when by this he puts me into a 
capacity, into a diſpoſition for him to ſhew me 
mercy, that by this I may the better advance 
the riches of his grace, and ſay Grace, grace to the 
Lord to all eternity; that God ſhould own ſuch a 
creature that deſerves nothing; and the leſs I de- 


ferve, the more conſpicuous is his grace: and this 


is certain, the riches of his grace he throweth 


| ; _ amongſt men, that the glory of his grace might 


be given to himſelf; if we can give him but the 
glory of his grace, we ſhall never doubt to par- 
take of the riches of it; and that fulneſs, my 
lord, that fulneſs be your comfort; that fulneſs of 
mercy, that fulneſs of love; that fulneſs of righ- 
teouſneſs and power, be now your riches and your 


| only ſtay ; and the Lord interpoſe himſelf between 


God and you, as your faith hath endeavoured to 
interpoſe him between God and your foul; ſo 1 


doubt not there he ſtands, my lord, to plead for 


you; and when you are not able to do any thing 
yourſelf, yet lie down at the feet of him that is a 


merciful Saviour, and knows what you would de- 
ſire, and wait upon him while you live, and truſt 


in him when you die; there is riches enough, and 
mercy enough; if he open not, yet die at his door; 


ay There III die, there is mercy enough. =» 


8 Holland. | 


LORD RICH" am © 
ebend And here is the > where Ilie down 
| | before him, froni whence I hope he will raiſe me 


to an eternal glory through my Saviour, upon 
whom 1 rely, from whom only I can expect mercy. 


Into his arms I commend my fpirits ifito his bleed. 


ing arms; that when I leave this bleeding body, 
that muſt lie upon this is pon, he will receive that 
foul that arifeth out of it, and receive it into his 
cternal mercy, through the merits, through the 
worthineſs, through the mediation of Chriſt, that 
hath mſg it with his on moſt precious 
blood. 

Bolton. My lord, though Je u conclude here, I 
hope you dock above; and though you put an 
we, here, I hope there will never be an — def the 
mercy and goodneſs of God: and if this be · che 
morning of eternity, if this be che riſe of glory, if 

God pleaſeth to row you down here, to raiſe 
you up for ever, ſay, Welcome Lord, welcome 
that death that ſhall make way for life ; and wel- 
come any condition that ſhall throw me down here 
to bring me into the poſſeſſion of Jeſus Chriſt. 
Hodges. lord, if you have made a deed of 
gift of — to Jeſus Chritt. to be found only 
in him; 1 am confident that you ſhall ſtand at che 
day of Chriſt; os dear ny we ſhall meer in hap- 

ineſs. 

"Holland. Chrift Jeſus receive my ſoul ; my ſoul 
| hungers and thirſts after him; clouds are gather- 

ing, and I truſt in God through all my heavineſs, 

and I hope through all impediments, he will ſettle 

my intereſt in him, and throw off all the claim that 

Satan can make to it; and that he will carry my 

ſoul, in deſpight of all the calumnies, and all that 
the devil, and Satan can invent, will carry it into 
eternal mercy, there to receive the bleſſedneſs of 
his e to all eternity. | 
£50 | Hoden 
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Hodges. My lord, it was his own by the crea- 
tion, it is his own now by the redemption and pur- 
chaſe; and it is likewiſe his own by reſignation. 
Oh, my lord, look therefore up to the Lamb of 
God, Gar ſits at the right hand of God, to take 

away the ſins of the world : Oh that Lamb of 
God: 3 3 

Folland. That Lamb of God, into his hands! 
commit my ſoul; and that Lamb of God that ſits 
upon the throne to judge thoſe twenty- four that 
fall down before him, I hope he will be pleaſed to 
look downward, and judge me with mercy that 


fall down before him, and that adore him, that 


only truſts upon his mercy, for his compaſſion ; 
and that, as he hath purchaſed me, he would lay 
his claim unto me now, and receive mm. 

Bolton. My lord, think of this, there is no con- 

demnation to them who are in Chriſt; who is it that 
can condemn? it is Chriſt that juſtifies; and there- 

fore look naw upon this, my lord, upon this Chriſt, 
upon this Chriſt that juſtifies : hell, death, fin, Sa- 
tan; nothing ſhall be able to condemn, it is Chriſt 
that juſtifies you. OTE. 


Holland. Indeed, if Chriſt- juſtify, nobody can 


condemn; and I truſt in God, in his juſtification z 


though there is a confuſion here without us, and 
though there are wonders and ſtaring that now dif- 
quiet; yet I truſt that I ſhall be carried into that 

mercy, that God will receive my foul, 
Bolton. I doubt not, my lord, but as you are a 
ſpectacle of pity here, ſo you are an object of God's 
mercy above. V 

Then the earl of Holland, looking over amon 

the people, pointing to a ſoldier, ſaid, This hone 
man took me a priſoner: you little thought I 
ſhould have been brought to this, when I deliver'd 
myſelf to you upon conditions. . Eſpying captain 
| £8 _ | Watſon 
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Watſon on horſeback, putting off his hat, ſaid to 
him, God be with you, fir ; God reward you fir. - 

Bolton. My lord, throw yourſelf into the arms 
of mercy, and ſay, There will Ianchor, and there 
I will die; he is a faviour for us, in all condtions, 
whither ſhould we go? He hath the works of eter- 
nal life; and upon him do you reſt; wait while 
you live, and even truſt in death. _ : 


Holland. Here muſt now be my anchor ; a 


great ſtorm makes me now find my anchor; and 


but in ſtorms no body truſts to his anchor; and 


therefore I muſt truſt upon my anchor, (upon that 
God, ſaid Mr. Bolton, upon whom your anchor 
truſts) yea, God, I hope, will anchor my ſoul faſt 
upon Chriſt Jeſus; and if I die not with that clear- 
neſs, and that heartineſs, that you ſpeak of, truly 
Iwill truſt in God; though he kill me, I will rely 
upon him, and in the mercy of my Saviour. 
Bolton. There is mercy enough, my lord, and 
to ſpare, you ſhall not need to doubt; they ſhall 
come to him. | | 
Then the earl of Holland, ſpeaking to Mr. 
Hodges, ſaid, I pray God reward you for all 


never go begging to another door, my lord, that 


« your kindneſs; and pray, as you have done, in- 
« ſtruct my family that they may ſerve God with 


« faithfulneſs and holineſs, with more diligence 


e than truly I have been careful to preſs them 


« unto: you have the charge of the ſame place; 
« you may do much for them, and I recommend 
* them to your kindneſs and the goodneſs of your 
« conſcience,” | 


Dr. Sibbald, ſtanding upon the ſcaffold, in his 


paſſage to colonel Beecher, expreſſed himſelf thus 
to his lordſhip : | 


The lord lift up the light of his countenance | 


upon you, and you ſhall be ſafe, | 
* 9 |: Then 
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Then the earl of Holland embraced the lieute- 
| nanticolonel Beecher, and took his leave of him: 
after which he came to Mr. Bolton, and having 
embraced him, returned him many thanks for his 
great pains and affections to his ſoul ; deſiring God 
to reward him, and return his love into his * | 

- Mr. Bolton ſaid to him, The Lord God ſupport 
| you, and be ſeen in this great extremity ; the 
Lord reveal and diſcover himſelf to you, and make 

r death the paſſage unto eternal life. 

Then the earl of Holland turning to the execy- 
rioner, faid, Here, my friend, let my cloaths and 
| y alone; there is ten pounds for thee, that 
E beef than my cloaths, I am ſure of it. 

E xecutioner. Wil your lordſhip pleaſe to give 
me 68 n when I ſhall ſtrike? 

Holland, Tou have Wem enough here, have 
you not ? ; 

Executioner. Yes. 

Bolton. The Lord be your - irengeh, hats is 
riches in him: the Lord of heaven impart himſelf 
to you, he is able to ſave to the uttermoſt: we 
cannot fall fo low as to fall below the everlaſting 


Ti arms of God; and therefore the Lord be a ſup- 


port and ſtay to you in m_ low condition, that 
he will be pleaſed to make this an advantage to 

that life and glory that will make amends for all. 
Then. the earl then turning to the executioner, 
ſaid, Friend, do you hear me? Tf you take up 
my head, do not take of my cap.” Then 
turning to his ſervants, he aid to one, Fare you 
well, thou art an honeſt fellow.” To another, 
„ God be with thee, thou art an honeſt man.” 

"He then ſaid, Stay; Iwill kneel down, and afk 
« God forgiveneſs ;” and then prayed for a pretty | 
ace with ſeeming earneſtneſs. 


Bolton. The Lord yur you may find life in 
death. Holland. 


ol 
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Holland: Which is the way of lying? It was 
ſhewn him. Then going to the front of the ſcaf- 
fold, he faid to the Ne God bleſs you all, 
« and God deliver you from any ſuch accidents as - 
may bring you to any ſuch death as is violent, 
6 chat by war, or by theſe accidents; but that 
there may be peace among you, and you may, 
er find that theſe accidents that have happened to 
* 11s, may be the laſt that may happen in this king- 
« dom. I pray God give all happineſs to this 
kingdom, to this people, and to this nation.” 
Then turning to the executioner, faid, Flow muſt 

« lie? Iknqw not.“ 

Executioner. Lie down flat upon your bel 

Then having laid himſelf down, he faid, © 0 
cc lie cloſer?“ 

Executioner. Yes, vl NATE {Ba - 
Holland. I will tell you when you fhall frikez ; 
and then as he lay ſeemed. to pray affeftionately 
for a ſhort ſpace, and then lifting up his head, wy 
Where is the man? and ſeeing the executioner by 
him, he faid, Stay while I give the ſign ; and pre- 
ſently after Rrerching. out his hand, and the exe- 
cutioner being not fully ready, he ſaid, Now 
Now ; and j "uſt as the words were coming out of 
his mouth, This executioner, at one blow, RIS 

his head fromm ly rand £94 
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HE. execution of FE: lord Rich 11. per- | 
formed as before recited, the lord Capel was 
4 to the ſcaffold as the former ; and in the 
way to the ſcaffold, he Eur off his hat to the peo- 
* on both ſides, looking very auſterely about 
m; and being come upon the ſcaffold, lieute- 
nant-colonel Beecher ſaid to him, 1 * your chap- 
c lain here?? | 
Capel. No; I have taken my have of him. 
Perceiving ſome of his ſervants to weep, he faid, 
- Gentlemen, refrain yourlelves ; refrain your- 
« ſelves ;” and turning to lieutanant- colonel 
Beecher; he ſaid, ** What? did the lords e | 
„% with their hats off, or no?” - _ 
Colonel Beecher. With their hats off . 
Coming to the front of the ſcaffold, he ſaid, © I 
* ſhall hardly be underſtood here ! think ; * and 


then began his ſpeech, as followeth: 
The concluſion that I made with 0 that 


. ſent me hither, and are the cauſe of this violent 


death of mine, ſhall be the beginning of what 1 
ſhall ſay to you. When I made an addreſs to them, 
which was the laſt, I told them with much ſince- 
rity, that 1 would pray to the God of all mercies 
that they might be partakers of his ineſtimable and 
boundleſs mercies in Jeſus Chriſt ; and truly I ſtill 
pray that prayer; and I beſeech the God of heaven 
orgive any injury they have done to me; from my 
ful I wiſh it: and truly this I tell you as a Chrit- - 
tian. But it is neceſſary I ſhould tell you ſome- 
* more, that a am a proteſtant: and truly, = 


am 
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am very much in love with the profeſſion of it, af. 
ter the manner it was eſtabliſned in England by the 
thirty- nine articles: : -A bleſſed way of profeſſion, 
and ſuch an one, as truly I never knew any ſo good. 
I am fo far from being a papiſt, which ſomebody 
have, truly very unworthily, at ſome time charged 
me withal, that truly I profeſs to you, that though 
l love good works, and commend good works, yet 
I hold they have nothing at all to do in the matter 
of falvationz my anchor-hold is, That Chriſt 
loved me, and gave himſelf for me; that is, that 
And truly I ſhall ſay ſomething to you as a 
citizen of the whole world; and in that conſidera- 
tion I am here condemned to die; truly contrary to 
the law that governs all the world; that is, the 
lawof the ſword. I had the protection of that fot 
my life, and the honour of it; but truly I will not 
trouble you much with that, becauſe in another 
place have ſpoken very largely and liberally about 
it. I believe you will hear, by other means, what 
arguments I uſed in that caſe : but truly, that, 
that is ſtranger, you that are Engliſhmen, behold 
here an Engliſhman before you, an acknowledged 
zer, not condemned ro die by any law of Eng 
Find: not by any law of England; and, ſhall I tell 
you more, which is the ſtrangeſt of all, contrary 
to all the laws of England that I know of? And 
truly I will tell you, in the matter of the civil part 
of my death, and the cauſe that J have maintained, 
I die, I take it, for maintaining the fifth command · 
ment, enjoined by God himſelf, which enjoins 
reverence and obedienee to parents. All divines, 
on all hands, though they contradi& one another 
in their many ſeveral opinions, yet all divines, 'on 
all hands, do acknowledge, that here is intended 
magiſtracy and order; and certainly I have —_— 
Re * at 


wy 
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chat magiſtracy and chat onder vides which Ihave 
lived, which was bound to obey: and truly Ido 
ſay very confidently, chat I do: die here for keep. 
ing, for obeying. that fifth commandment, given 
by God himſelf, and written with his own finger. 
80. And now, gentlemen, I will take this oppor. 
tunity to tell you, That I cannot imitate a better, 
nor 2 greater ingenuity than his, that ſaid of him: 
ſeif, For — an unjuſt judgment upon ano- 
ther, himſelf was hare: oo rlufier of an waſult 
judgment. 
« Truly, gentlemen, that God may ty glori; 
fied, that all men that are concerned in it may take 
the occafion of it, of humble repentance to God 


almighty for it, I do here profets: to you, that [ 
did give my: vote to that bill againſt the earl of 

Strafford. I doubt not but God almighty hath 
waſhed that away with a more precious blood, the 

\ blood of his 'own Son, and my dear Saviour, 
Jeſus Chriſt; and 1 hope he will waſh it away from 
all thoſe that are guilty of it. Truly, this I may 
ſay, I had not the leaſt part or degree of malice in 
doing it; but I muſt confeſs again, to God's. 
glory, and the accufation of my own frailty, and 


the Frailty of my nature, that truly it was unworthy 


cowardice, not to reſiſt ſo great a torrent as carried 
that buſineſs at that time. And truly, this 1 
think I am moſt guilty of, of not — 
in it, but malice I had none; but whatſoever: it 
was, God, I am ſure, hath pardoned it, hath 
given me the aſſurance of it, that Chriſt Jeſus. his 

blood hath waſhed it away; and truly I do fram 
my ſoul wiſh, that all men that have any ſtain by 
it, may ſeriouſly repent, and receive. remiſſion = 
pardon from God for it. 

And now, gentlemen, we have 1 decafida, 
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king that laſt was; and I camot ſpeak of him, nor 
think of it, but truly, I muſt needs ſay, that, in 
my opinion, that have had time to conſider all the 
images of all the greateſt and virtuouſeſt princes in 
the the world; and truly, in my opinion, there was 
not a more virtuous, and more ſufficjent prince 
known in the world, than our gracious king 
Charles that died laſt. God Almighty preſerve 
our king that new is, his ſon; God ſend him more 
fortunate and longer days; God Almighty ſo aſſiſt 
him, that he may exceed both the virtues and ſuf- . 
ficiencies of his father; for certainly I, that have 
been a councellor to him, and have lived long with 
him, and in a time when diſcovery is eaſily enough. - 
made, for he was young, he was about thirteen, 
fourteen, fifteen, or fixteen years of age, thoſe 
ears I was with him; truly, I never ſaw greater 
pes of virtue in any young perſon than in him; 
great judgment, great underſtanding, great ap- 
prehenſion, much honour in his nature, and truly 
r Engliſhman in his inclination ; and 
I pray God reſtore him to this kingdom, and unite 
the kingdoms one unto another, and ſend a great 


happineſs both to you and to him, that he may 
long live and reign among you, and that family, 
may reign till Thy kingdom come; that is, while 
all temporal power is confummated. I beſeech 
God of his mercy give much happineſs to this your 
king, and to you that in it ſhall be his ſubjects by 
the grace of Jeſus Chriſt. — "O86 
Truly I like my beginning fo well, that I will 
make my- concluſion with it; that is, That God 
Almighty would confer, of his infinite and ineſti- 
mable grace and mercy, to thoſe that are the cau- 
ſers of my coming hither, I pray God give them 
is, much mercy as their hearts can wiſn; and 
truly for my part, I will not accuſe any one of 
Vox, III. © "WA them 
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EF chem of malice, truly I will not; nay, I will not 
q think there was any malice in them: what other 
{ ends there is, I know nat, nor will I examine; 
but let it be what it will, from my very ſoul I for- 
give them, every one: und ſo the Lord of heaven 
bleſs you all, God Almighty be infinite in his good- 
neſs. and mercy to you, and direct you in thoſe 

_ ways of obedience to his commands, to his ma- 
jeſty, that this kingdom may be an happy and glo- 

_ rious nation again, and that your king may be an 
happy king, in ſo good and ſo obedient peop — 
God Almighty keep you, God Almighty p 
your kingdom, God Almighty preſerve you al,” y | 

Then turning about, and looking about for the 
executioner, who was gone off the ſcaffold, aid, 
„ Which is the gentleman, which 1 Is the man: 25 
Anſwer was made, He is coming.” He then 
ſaid, Stay, I muſt pull off my doublet firſt and 
my waiſtccat: » and then the executioner being 
come upon the ſcaffold, the lord Cape! ſaid, ** Oh 
my friend ! pr'ythee come hither.” Then the ex- 

_ ecutioner kneeling down, the lord Capel ſaid, J 
forgive thee trom my ſoul ; and not only forgive 
thee, but I ſhall pray God to give thee all grace 
for a better life. There is five pounds for thee; 
and truly, for my clothes, and thoſe things, if there 

be any due to you for it, you ſhall be fully recom- 
penced : but I deſire my body may not be ſtripped 
here, and no body to take notice of my body but 

- my own ſervants. Look you, friend, this I ſhall 
deſire of you, that when I lie down, you would 
give me a time for a particular ſhort prayer,” 
_ Col. Beecher Make Four: own lign, my 
lor . 
Ciuapel. Stay a little. Which ide 15 you ſtand 
upon?“ ſpeaking to the executioner. Stay, I 
| think I ſhould lay * hands forward that way, 


| l 


this blood; God Almighty ſtanch, ſtanch, ſtanch 
this iſſue of blood; this will do the buſineſs. God 


Almighty find out another way to do it.” And 


then turning to one of his ſervants, ſaid, © Bald- 
win, I cannot ſee any thing that belongs to m 

wife; but I deſire = 4 and beſeech her, to reſt 
22 upon Jeſus Chriſt, to be contented and fully 
ſatisfied. A And then ſpeaking to his ſervants, he 


_ aid, God keep yon; and, gentlemen, let me 


now do a buſineſs quickly, privately and pray let 
me have your prayers at the moment of death, 
that God would receive my ſoul.” 

Lieu. Col. Beecher. I wiſh it. 


Capel. Pray at the moment of ſtriking j join your 
prayers, but make no noiſe turning to his ſervants 


_ =--it is inconvenient at this time. 
Servant. My lord put on your cap. 
| Capel. Should I, what will that do me 1 


1 


Stay a little, it is well as it is now. As he was 


putting up his hair. 
And then turning to the executioner, he ſaid, 


« Honeſt man, I have forgiven .thee, therefore 


ftrike boldly ; from my ſoul I do it. 

Then a gentleman ſpeaking to him, he faid, 
“ Nay, die contented z be quiet, good Mr. be 
quiet. 
Then turning to the executioner, he ſaid, «Well, 
you are ready when I am ready, are you not;” and 


ſtretching out his hands he ſaid, © Then pray ſtand : 


off, gentlemen.” Then going to the front of the 
: ſcaffold, he ſaid to the people, © Gentlemen, tho? 


Idoubt not of it, yet I think it convenient to aſk. 


of you, That you would all join in prayers with 


me, That God would mercifully receive my ſoul, 


L 1 2 and 


LOKD/CAPEL es 


1 foreright: and anſwer being made © Yes,” E 
e ſtood a little while, and then ſaid, * God Al. 
mi ghty bleſs all his people; God Almighty ſtanch 
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and that for his alone mercies in Chriſt Jeſus, God 
Almighty keep you all. 
Execut. My. — ſhallI put up your hair? 9 171 
Capel. I, pr'ythee do. And then as he ſtood, 
lifting g up his hands and eyes, he ſaid, O God, I 
do, with a perfect and willing heart, ſubmit to thy 
will. O God, Ido moſt willingly humble myſelf: 
and then kneeling down, faid, «I will try firſt how 
I can lye;” and laying his head over "the won, 
it: « Am I well now?” 9 
Execut. Toes: 5; | 
And then, as he lay with both his band firerched 
out, he ſaid to the executijoner, © Here lie both my 
hands out, when Ilift up my hand thus---—-lifting 
up his right hand, then you may ſtrike. 
And then, after he ſaid a ſhore prayer, he lifted 
. — his right hand, and the executioner at one blow 
ſevered his head from his body, which was taken 
up. by his ſervants, and put with 15 oy into a 
coffin as a the former. 
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The Niue a Tak Death vt Suffer- 
"ings of the right honourable James, 


Earl of Derby, upon the Scaffold at * 


Bolton in Lancaſhire ; together with | 
a true Copy of his Speech, Deport- 
ment and Prayer before Bis Death, 
on Wedneſday, the fifteenth TREO of 
October, NO y, 


TFT HE 3 of Derby N to the order of 
the court - marti held at Cheſter, by which 
he was ſentenced to die at Bolton in Lancaſhire, 
was brought to that town with a guard of horſe 


and foot of colonel Jones's, commanded by one 


Southley, who received his order from colonel . 
Robert Duckenfield, betwixt twelve and one of the 
clock, on Wedneſday, the fifteenth of October, 
the people weeping, praying, and bewailing him 
all the way from the priſon | at . to the place 
of his death. 5 
Hie was brought to a wry in the town near the 
croſs; where the ſcaffold was raiſed; and as he 
paſſed by ſaid, © Venio Domine: I am prepared to 
_ fulfil thy will, O my God. This ſcaffold muſt be 
my crols ; bleſſed Saviour, I take it up willingly, 
and follow thee.” From thence going into a 
chamber with ſome friends and ſervants, he was 
advertiſed by the commander in chief, that he had 
till three of the clock allowed him to prepare for 
death; or indeed the ſcaffold was not ready, the 
KES F e 
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people of the town and country generally refuſing 
to carry ſo much as a plank, or ſtrike a nail, or to 
lend any aſſiſtance to that work, their cry being 
generally in the ſtreets, Oh ſad day ! Oh woful 
e day! ſhall the good earl of Derby die here? 
Many fad loſſes have we had in this war, but none 
like unto this; for now the ancient honour of our 
— er here. 
To add to this trouble, moſt of the timher that 
built the ſcaffold was of the ruins of Latham houſe; 
but nothing could alter his lordſhip's reſolution and 
courage; Þr with a ſtedfaſt compoſed countenance, 
he called the company which were preſent to pray- 
ers with him, wherein he ſhewed admirable fer- 
vency, and a kind of humble importunity with 
almighty God, that he would pardon his fins, be 
merciful to his ſoul, and be gracious to this land, 
in reſtoring the king, laws and liberty; and that 
= he would be a huſband to his wife, a father to his 
children, and a friend to all thoſe that ſuffered by 
his loſs, or that had been friends to him. 
KRiſing from prayer, he fat down with a very 
| pleaſing countenance, and aſſured the ſtanders by, 
that God had heard his prayers, which the bleſſed 
ſpirit of God witneſſed unto him, in the preſent 
comforts he now felt in his ſoul, Then heentered 
into a diſcourſe of his life, and beſeeched God to 
forgive him the days and time he had miſpent; 
and ſaid it was his comfort, that, although he had 
not walked fo circumſpectly as he ought to have 
done, yet he ever had a ſenſe of his fins, and a 
tender reſpect to all the ſervices, ſervants and or- 
dinances of his God; and that he knew God had 
mercy for him, that he had ſtrengthened and com- 
forted him againſt all the terrors of death. | 


His 
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5 next buſineſs was with his ſon; the lord | 


Strange, whom he publicly charged to be dutiful 
to his ſad mother, affectionate to his diſtreſſed bro- 
thers and ſiſters, and ſtudious of the peace of his 


country: © but eſpecially,“ faid he, fon, 1 


I charge you, upon my bleſſing, and upon the ble ſſ- 
ings you expect from God, to be ever dutiful to 
your diſtreſſed mother, ever obedient to her com- 


mands, and ever tender how you in any thing 
grieve or offend her. She is a perſon well known 


to the moſt eminent perſonages of England, France, 


Germany and Holland; noted for piety, prudence, 
and all honourable virtues; and certainly the more 


you are obedient to her. the more you will eee 
in favour with God and man. 


Then he deſired to be private in the room 1 8 
ſelf; where he was obſerved to be about half an 
hour upon his knees with frequent interjections ot 
groans and ſighs before his God. Then he called 
the company in again, and his eyes witneſſed to 


them that he had abundantly mixed his tears with 
his prayers; he told them that he was very willing 
to leave the world, being aſſured, by the teſtimony 


of God's ſpirit, that he ſhould be carried from 
trouble to reſt and peace, from ſorrow to joy, from 


life to death, and that death had no other bitterneſs 
in it to him, but that it took him from his dear 
wife and children; whom he humbly commended 
to the protection and providence of a better huſ- 
band, and a better father; and that he did not 
doubt, but that the general, and they who ſat in 
the ſeat of authority, would make proviſion for 


them, hoping that his death might ſatisfy all thoſe 
who ſought his life, whom he freely forgave, and 


deſired God to do the like. 


Then calling for his ſon, he bh, his leave of = S 
* and bleſſed him; which indeed would have 


L 14 grieved - 
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| grieved any one's heart, bügk ever ſo hardened, 
to fee the parting of him now with his ſon, and 


with his two daughters, the lady Catharine, and 
the lady Amely Stanley, upon the road between 
Cheſter and Bolton the day before. 

This ended, he called the officer, and told him 


he was ready. In his way to the ſcaffold, the peo- 


le prayed, and wept, and cried aloud; to whom 
his lordſhip with a cheerful countenance, and cour- 
teous humbleneſs, ſaid, Good people, I thank 


. you, and beſeech you till pray for me, and our 
bleſſed God return your prayers back into your 


own boſoms : the God of mercies bleſs you; the 
Son of God eſtabliſh you in righteouſneſs, and the 


| Holy Ghoſt fill you with alt con er. 


Coming neat the ſcaffold, he looked up and Gi, 
6 God, I thank thee; I am not afraid to go up 


here, though Lam to die there; there are but 


theſe few ſteps to my eternity.” Then kiffing the 
ladder, he ede up and ſaluted the people; he 
walked a turn or two upon the ſcaffold, then went 
to the eaſt end of it, and pulled off his hat again, 
and ſaluted che people with a cheerful countenance, 
faying, * I am come, by the will of my Heavenly 
Father, to die-in'this place; and, I thank God, I 
do with all willingneſs and readinels ſubmit to his 


moſt bleſſed Will 


Tis a place I deſired to ſee when I was laſt in 
the country, both for the mutual obligations that 
have been betwixt this town and my family, as 
alſo for your particular reſpects to me, whom Thave 
eren wy to be ready to clear me from that foul 
tation, That I was a man of blood; 5 and 


2 = particularly, I kilied one Bootle here in cold 


blood. I doubt not but there are here many pre- 
ſent, both that day this town was taken, and divers 


1 times during this war, — can juſtify I pre- 


fe: rved 
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ſerved many lives; but 1 know there is not any 
one preſent that can lay the blood of any man 
whatſoever to my charge, unleſs what mi fo ca- 
ſually happen in the fury and heat of a So apy 
As for my being in arms in the beginning of 
this war, J profeſs here, in the preſence of God, 
before whom, within a few minutes, I muſt make 
a profeſſion, I Wer ſought for peace, and ſettling 
the late king m 2 maſter in his juſt rights, and the 

maintainance of the laws of this land; and that I 
had no other deſign, intent, or purpoſe, for m 
then taking up arms: and for this laſt eee 

1 profeſs here again, in the preſence of the ſame 
God, that I did it for reſtoring of my lawful ſove- 
reign into the throne, out of which his father was 
moſt unchriſtianly and barbarouſl taken, by the 
moſt unjuſt ſentence of a presse court of juſtice, 
and himſelf againſt law and all juftice, kept out and 
diſpoſſeſt of: and this was all my reaſon. 

* Good friends, I die for the king, the laws of 
the land, and the proteſtant religion, as maintained 
in the church of Eng land ; all which, as I was 
ready to maintain with my life, ſo I cheerfully 
ſuffer for them in this welcome death.“ 

At the words King and Laws, a trooper ſaid 
aloud, We will neither have king, lord, nor 
laws ; and upon a ſudden the ſoldiers, being either | 
ſurprized with fear at a ſtrange noiſe that was 
heard, or elſe falling into mutiny, preſently fell. 
into a tumult, riding up and down the ſtreets, cut- 
ing and flaſhing the people, ſome being killed and 
many wounded. | 

His lordſhip looking upon this fad ſpectacle, ſaid 
thus, <* Gentlemen, it troubles me more than my 
own death, that others are hurt, and, I fear, die 
for me. I beſeech you ſtay your hands, I fly not, 


you purſue not me, and here are none to purſue 
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you.” But ys interrupted in his ſpeech, he 
turned aſide. to his alk ey and gave him the 
: pb into his hand, fa 1 — I will ſpeak to my 
who I know will hear me; and when I am 
dead, let the world know what 1 would have ſaid.” 
Here his lordſhip was interrupted ; but it was as 
follows, in his own copy, under bis own hand. 


lam ſentenced to death by a F of war, 
after quarter for life, and aſſurance of honourable 
and ſafe uſage by captain Edge. I had reaſon to 
have expected the council would have juſtified my 
plea, which hath been ancient, honourable, ſacred 
and unviolable, until this time that I am made the 
firſt ſuffering precedent ; for I dare affirm it, that 
never gentleman beſore, in any Chriſtian nation, 
Was adjudged to death by a council of war after 
quarter given. I am the firſt, -and I pray God! 
may be the laſt precedent in this caſe, But I for- 
give them freely, and pray God, for Chriſt's ſake, 
to forgive them alſo, _ 
Of my faith and religion, I hall not, 1 hope, 
need to ſay much; herein I hope * enemies, if 
now I have any, will ſpeak for me. I profeſs my 
faith to be in God only, ſrom whom 45 look for 
falvation, through the precious merits and ſuffer- 
ings of my bleſied Saviour Jeſus Chrſt; which 
merits and ſufferings are applied to my foul, by 
the bleſſed ſpirit ot comfort, the ſpirit of God, by 
whom I am aſſured in my own ſoul, that my God 
is reconciled unto me in Jeſus Chriſt my bleſſed 


Redeemer. 


Il die a dutiful ſon to the church of England, as 
it was eſtabliſhed in the bleſſed prince my late 
maſter's reign ; whica all men a ng and 
_ temperance will acknowledge, to be the moſt pure 
and agreeable t to the word of God, and primitive 
| government, 


/ \ 
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government, of any church within twelve or thir- 

teen hundred years ſince Chriſt; and which, to my 
eat comfort, I left eſtabliſhed in the Iſle of Man. 
od preſerve it there, and reſtore it to this na- 

tion. 1 | 1 


Preſently after the tumult was over, his lordſhip 

called for the headſman, and aſked to ſee the axe, 
and taking it in his hand, ſaid, Friend, I will 
not hurt it, and I am ſure it cannot hurt me; 

and then kiſſing it, ſaid, Methinks this is a wed- 
ing ring, which is as a ſign 1 am to leave all the 
world, and eternally be married to my Saviour.” 

Then putting his hand in his pocket, ſaid to the 

headſman. 
all that IJ have; thou muft be my prieſt, I pray 
thee do thy work well and effectually. Then hand- 

ling the rough furred coat the headſman had on, 

« This,” ſays he, will be troubleſome to thee ; 

I pray thee put it off, and do it as willingly as I 
ut off this garment of my fleſh, that is now ſo 
eavy for my ſoul.” Then ſome of the ſtanders by 

bid the headſman kneel, and aſk his lordſhip's par- 

don; but he did not, but was ſurly and crabbed: 
but his lordſhip ſaid, © Friend, I give thee the 
pardon thou wilt not aſk, and God forgive thee 
alſo.” Then turning up his eyes to heaven, ſaid 
aloud, ** How long, Lord? How long?“ Then 
gently paſſing over the ſcaffold, and ſeeing one of 
his chaplains on horſeback among the people,” ſaid 
he, pray for me, and the Lord return your 
prayers into your own boſom, and I pray remem- 
ber me kindly to your brother, and God remem- 
ber him for his love to me and mine.? | 

Then turning towards his coffin, © Thou art,” 

faid he, my bridal chamber; in thee I ſhall reſi 

without a guard, and ſleep without ſoldiers,” 
Go 8 Then 


Here, friend, take theſe two pieces, 
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Then looking towards the block, he aſked if all 
were ready. That,” ſaid he, © methinks is very 
low, and yet there is but one ſtep betwixt that and 
heaven.“ Then turning his eyes to the people, he 
ſaluted them, and deſired again their prayers. 
Then ſaid, I ſee your tears, and hear your ſighs 
and groans, and prayers. The God of heaven 
hear and grant your ſupplications for me, and 
. for you, and the mediation of Chriſt Jeſus for 
us 29 — 1757 1707 3 warts eos 4 8 5 . 
Here his lordſhip cauſed the block to be turned, 
that he might look upon the church, ſaying, 
« Whilſt Jam here, I will look towards thy holy 
fanQuary, and I know that within a few minutes] 
ſhall behold thee, my God and King, in thy fanc- 
tuary above x under the ſhadow of thy wings ſhall 
be my reſt till this calamity be overpaſt. Then he 
pulled off his blue garter, and ſent it to his ſon; 
and pulling off his doublet, with a very religious 
cheerfulneſs he ſaid. I come, Lord Jeſus; and 
Oh come thou quickly, that I may be with thee for 
ever.” Upon this he faid, Pray tell me how 
muſt Ilie? I have been called a bloody man, yet 
truly I never yet had that ſevere curioſity to ſee an 
man-put to death in peace.” Then laying himſelf 
down on the block, after a few minutes he roſe 
again, and cauſed the block to be a little removed. 
Then ſaid'to the headſman, Friend, remember 
_ whartifaid to thee ; and be no more afraid to ſtrike - 
than I to die; and when I put up my hand, do 
thy work.” So looking round about upon his 
friends and the people, he ſaid, * The Lord bleſs - 
you all; and once more pray for me:“ at which 
words he kneeled down and prayed privately within 
himſelf, with great ſighings, about half a quarter 
of an hour, coucluding with the Lord's prayer. 


I j hen riſing up again, he ſaid ſmilingly, My foul 
—_ | 1 is 
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is now at reſt, and ſo ſhall my body be immedi- 
ately. The Lord bleſs my king, and reſtore him 
co his right in this kingdom, and reſtore them to 
their rights in their king; that he and they may 
join hand. in hand, to ſettle truth and peace; and 
the Lord bleſs this county, and this town, and this 
people. The Lord comfort my ſad wife and chil- 
dren, and reward all my friends with peace and 
happineſs, both here and hereafter; and the Lord 
forgive them who were the cauſe and authors of this 
my ſad end and unjuſt death, for ſo it is as to man- 
kind, though before God I deſerve much worſe; 
but I hope my fins are all bathed in the blood of 
Jeſus Chriſt.” So laying his head upon the block, 
and his arms ſtretched out, he ſaid theſe words: 
„„ Bleſſed be God's name for ever and ever. 
Let the whole earth be filled with his glory. Amen, 
1 i £5 1 „ 
At which words he gave the headſman the ſign; 
but he either not obſerving it, or not being ready, 
ſtayed too long, ſo that his lordſhip roſe up again 
ſaying, © Why do you keep me from my Saviour? 
What have I done that I die not, and that I may 
live with him? Once more I will lay me down in 
peace, and fo take my everlaſting reſt.” | 
Then ſaying, © Come, Lord Jeſus, come quick- 
ly,” he ſtretched out his arms, and gave the ſign, 
repeating the ſame words: 7 NY 
| __ « Blefſed be God's name for ever and ever. Let 
the whole earth be filled with his glory. Amen, 
Amen.” | | : 
Then lifting up his hand; the executioner did 
his work at one blow; all the people weeping and 
giving all expceſſions of grief and lamentation. 
When the corps was carried off the ſcaffold, they 
carried it to a houſe in the town, where was thrown 
into his coffin in a piece of paper theſe two _ FE 
| 2h | bs 
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Upon JAMES, Earl of Du VW. 


Bounty, wit, courage, all (here) in one Iie dead: 
A Stanley's hand, Vere's heart, and Cecil's head. 
„ The Sentence of the Council of War. 5 . 
Reſolved by the court upon the queſtion, 9 
That James, earl of Derby, is guilty of the 
breach of the act of the twelfth of Auguſt, 1651, 
laſt paſt, entitled, An act prohibiting correſpon- 
dence with Charles Stuart, or his party; and ſo of 
high-treafon againſt the commonwealth of England, 


1 


and is therefore worthy of death. 


| Reſolved by the court, | 
That the ſaid James, earl of Derby, is a traitor 
to the commonwealth of England, and an abettor; 
encourager and aſſiſter of the declared traitors and 
enemies thereof, and ſhall be put to death by ſe- 
vering his head from his body, at the market- 
lace in the town of Bolton in Lancaſhire, upon 
Wedneſday, the fifteenth day of this inſtant, Octo- 
ber, about the hour of one of the clock of the ſame 
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7 \ fe Held ir the 8 and 
Sufferings of the moſt loyal and va- 
liant Marquis of Montroſs, General 
of his Majeſty's Forces in the King- 
dom of Scotland, who was inhu- 

_ manly executed at. Edinburgh on 
the ſeventeenth of May, 1650, with 
the true Copy of his Speech i imme- 

5 "oY bef ore his Execution, 


\HE FE of Scotland being informed 
| that the marquis of Montroſs was taken, 

and foreſeeing that his countenance and carriage 
might gain him ſome favour amongſt the people, 
thought fit to give out their ſentence againſt him 
before he ſhould come to Edinburgh; and there- 
fore, upon the ſeventeenth of May, anno 1650, 
in the morning, they appointed a committee to 
prepare and give in their opinions what was fitteſt 
to be done with him; where, the ſame forenoon, 
he in their report in writing to this effect: That 
| oon as he ſhould come to the town, he ſhould 

be met at the gate by the magiſtrates and hang- 
man; that he ſhould he tied with chords upon a 
cart bare-headed, and the hangman to ride upon 
the horſe that drew the cart covered before him, 
and fo to be brought through the town: that he 
ſhould be hanged on a gibbet at the croſs of Edin- 
burgh until he died, his hiſtory and declaration 
hanging about his neck, and ſo hang three hours 
in Roe view of all the people; after 9 1 

Ou 
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mould be beheaded and quartered : his head to be 
fixed upon the priſon houſe of Edinburgh, 3 and his 
legs and arms over the gates of the cities of Ster- 
ling, Glaſcow, Perth, alias St. John s- Town, and 
Aberdeen: and, in caſe he repente: „(hereby the 
fentence of excommunication may be taken off by 
the church) the bulk of his peg ſhouldꝭ be buried 
in the Grey-Friers; if not, to be buried in the 
Bortow. moor. TER 

Upon the eighteenth day, FOR four &clock in 
the afternoon, he was brought in at the water-gate, 
and, according to the ſentence, was met by the 
magiſtrates, the guards and the hangman of the 
city, the reſt of the priſoners bei m"_ two and 
two together, going omar d be ore him. 

So ſoon as he came within the gate, the ma I 
ſtrates ſhewed him the ſentence ; which when 
had read, and perceived the cart, and the 6 al 
man there ready, he ſaid, He would willingly obey, 
he was only forry that through him his majeſty, | 
' whoſe perſon he preſented, ſhould be ſo diſho- 
noured. Then going cheerfully into the cart; he 
being uncovered, was by the hangman tyed there- 
unto with ropes; and the Langrnan on the horſe rid 
covered. 1 

Thus was he cattied to the priſon, and in all the 
Lay chere appeared in him ſuch a majeſty, courage, 


and modeſty, no way daunted, that his very ene: 


mies, nay common women, who as it was believed 
by divers would have ſtoned him in the cart as he 

paſſed, were upon the ſight of him, ſo aſtoniſned. 
and moved, clear their intended curſes wete turned 

into tears and prayers for him; inſomuch as the 
next day, being Sunday, the miniſters preached 
againſt them for not Te Ws and A him as he 


affed alon 1 
U * | = When 
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When he was taken from the cart, he gave the 
hangman gold, telling him, That was a reward for 
4 driving the eart. It was ſeven o'clock at night be- 
forte he wis entered into the priſon, and immedi- 
ately ehe pifliamene met; and ſent ſome of their 
members, and -Torn miniſters, to examine him; 
but he refuſed to anſwyer any thing to them, untii 
he was ſatisfled upon what terms they ſtood with 
the king, his royal maſter; which being reported 
unto the parliament, they ceaſed proceeding againſt 
him tilł Monday, and a wed their commiſſioners 
to tell him, that the kin and they were agreed. 
He defited to be at reſt, for he was weary with a 
1 and ſaid, The compliment they had 
tupon him that day was ſomewhat teddious. 
The next day being Sunday, he was conſtantly 
attended: by "miniſters and parliament men, who 
ſtill purſued him with threatnings; but they got 
no advantage of him. He told them, They 
thought they had affronted him the day before by 
carryin him in a cart, hut they wetd much miſta- 
ken; for he thought it the moſt honourable and - 
joyfulleſt journey that ever he made, God having 
all thewhile moſt comfortably manifeſted his pre- 
ſence to him, and furniſhed him with reſolution to 
overlock the reproaches of men, and to behold 
him for whaſe cauſe he ſuffered. 

Upon Monday in the forenoon 1. was brought 
before: the parliament, and after the delivery of a 
long penned diſcourſe by the chancellor, wherein 
he Was pleaſed to take notice of his miſcarriages 

againſt the firſt covenant, the league and covenant, 
his invaſion, and joiningwith the Iriſh rebels, and 
blood-guiltineſs ; and that now, how God had 
brought him to juſt puniſhment; he deſired to 


know, if he might be allowed to _=_ for him 


elke which being granted he ſaid, 


Vol. III. / M m ; * since 
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Since you have declared unto me, that you 
ive agreed with the king, I look upon you, as if 
his majeſty were' ſitting amongſt you; and in that 
relation I appear with this reverence, 'bare-headed, 
My care hath been always to walk as became a 
good Chriſtian, and a loyal ſubject. I engaged in 
the firſt covenant, and was, faithful to it, until I 
perceived ſome private perſons, under colour of 
religion, : intended to wring, the authority from the 
king, and to ſeize on it for themſelves ; and when 
it was thought fit, for the clearing of honeſt men, | 
that a bond ſhould be ſubſcribed, wherein the ſe- 
cutity of religion was ſufficiently provided for, I 
ſubſcribed. -- For the league and covenant, I thank 
God I was never in it, and ſo could not! break it; 
but how far religion hath been advanced by it, 
and the fad; conſequences that have followed on it, 
theſe poor diſtreſſed kingdoms can witneſs: for 
when his: late majeſty had, by the bleſſing of God, 
almoſt ſubdued thoſe enemies thas roſe againſt him 
in arms in England, and ,that a faction of this 
kingdom went in to the; aſſiſtance of them; his 
-majeſty gave commiſſion to me, to come into this 
kingdom, and to make a diverſion of thoſe forces 
that were going from hence againſt him. I ac- 
- &nowledged the command; moſt juſt, I conceived 
myſelf bound in conſcience! and duty to obey it. 
What my carriage was in this country, many of 
you may bear witneſs: diſorders in any army can- 
not be prevented, but they were no ſooner known 
than puniſhed; never was any blood ſpilt but in 
battle; and, even then, many thouſand lives have 
I preſerved; and, as I came in upon his: majeſty's 
warrant, fo, upon his letters, did Lay aſide all in- 
«tereſt, and retreated. 
And for my coming in at this time, it was 
wy his majeſty's command, in order to the accele- 
rating 
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rating of the. treaty betwixt him and you; his ma- 
jeſty knowing, that when ever he had ended with 
you, I was ready to retire upon his call. I may 
juſtly ſay, that never ſubject acted upon more ho- 
nourable grounds, nor by a more lawful power 
than I did in this ſervice; and therefore I deſire you 
to lay aſide all prejudice, and conſider me as a 
Chriſtian, in relation to the juſtice of the quarrel ; 
as a ſubject, in relation to ;my. royal maſter's com- 
mands; and as your neighbour, in relation to the 
many of your lives I have preſerved in battle: and 
be not too raſh, but let mebe judged by the laws 
of God, the laws of nature, and nations, and the 
laws of this land; if you do otherwiſe, I do here 
appeal from you to the righteous judge of the 


world, who one day muſt be your judge and mine, 


* = LOA. 


and who always gives righteous judgment.“ 
This he delivered with ſuch gravity, and without 
paſſion, as was much admired, even by his enemies. 
After which, the chancellor commanded the ſen. 
tence to be read, which he heard with a ſettled and 
unmoved countenance ; and defiring to be further 
heard, was preſently ſtopped by the chancellor, 
who commanded he ſhould immediately. be re- 
moved back again to priſon: where being no 
ſooner come, bur the miniſters aſſaulted him afreſh, 
aggravating the terror of the ſentence, thereby to 
affright him. He acknowledged himſelf much 
beholding to the parliament for the honour they 
DUut upon him, ſaying, He took it for a greater 
ese to have his head ſtand upon the priſon 
ate for this quarrel, then to have his picture in the 
Ling bed-chamber ; and, leſt his loyalty ſhould 
be forgotten, they had highly honoured him, in 
deſigning laſting monuments to four of the chiefeſt 
cities, to bear up his memorial to all pofterity'; 
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wiſhing he had fleſh enough to have ſent a piece to 
every | city l k chriſtendom, to witneſs his loyalty 18 
%%% ̃ ͤ A ˙1riꝛ Q- . 

His friends were not ſuffered to come near him, 
but a guard was always in the chamber with him, 
inſomuch as he had neither time nor place for his 
private devotions, but in their hearing. 
5 The next day, being the twenty-firſt, cloathed 
in a ſcarlet cloak, richly laced with gold lace, he 
was brought to the ſcaffold. He came along the 
ſtreets with ſo great ſtate, and there appeared in his 
countenance ſo much beauty, majeſty and gravity, 
as amazed the beholders; and many, even of his 
enemies, did acknowledge him to be the gallanteſt 
ſubject in the world: but becauſe all his friends 
and well-wiſhers were debarred from coming near 
him, there was a boy deſigned for that purpoſe on 
the ſcaffold, who took his faſt ſpeech, which was to 
WW 


„ AM ſorry, if this manner of my end be 
ſcandalous to any good Chriſtian. Doth it not 
dften happen to the righteous according to the 
ways of the wicked, and to the wicked according 
to the ways of the righteous? Doth not ſome time 
2 juſt man periſh in en Ane and a wicked 
man proſper in his malice? They who know me, 
ould not diſeſteem me for this; many greater 
than I have been dealt with in this kind; yet 1 
muſt not ſay, but that all God's . are 
juſt; for my private fins, 1 acknowledge this to be 
zuſt with God; I ſubmit myſelf to him; but in re- 
ard of man, I may ſay, : are but inſtruments; 
Ed forgive them, I forgive them; they have op- 
preſſed the poor, and violently perverted judgment 
and juſtice; but he that is higher than they will 
reward them. e we 
1 « What 
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„What I did in this kingdom, was in obedience 
to the moſt juſt commands of my ſovereign; for 
his defence in the day of his diſtreſs, againſt thoſe 
that roſe up againſt him, I acknowledge nothing, 
but fear God and honour the king, according to 
the commandments of God, and the law of nature 
and nations; and I have not.ſinned againſt man, 
but againſt God; and with him there is mercy, - 
N20 is the ground of my drawing near unto 
im. | Ret, 
. © It is objected againſt me by many, even good 
people, That I am under the cenſure of the church. 
Nos is not my fault, ſince it is only for doing my 
duty, by obeying my prince's moſt juſt commands, 
for religion, his ſacred perſon, and authority. Yer 
1 am ſorry they did excommunicate me, and in that 
which is according to God's laws, without wrong- 
ing my conſcience or allegiance, I deſire to be re- 
laxed ; if they will not do it, I appeal to God, who 
is the righteous judge of the world, and who 
muſt, Ks. will, I hope, be my judge and faviour., 
It is ſpoken of me, that f bould blame the 
king:----God forbid !----for the late king, he lived 
a faint and died a martyr. I pray God, I may ſo 
end my life as he did: if ever I ſhould wiſh my foul 
in another man's ſtead, it would be his. For his 
majeſty. now living, never people, I believe, might 
be more happy in a king: his commands to me 
were moſt juſt; in nothing that he promiſeth will 
he fail. He deals juſtly with all men, I pray God 
he be fo dealt withal, that he be not betrayed un- 
der truſt, as his father wass. 7 85 
4 I defire not to be miſtaken, as if my carriage 
at this time in relation to your ways were ſtubborn; 
1 do not follow the light of my own conſcience, 
which is ſeconded by the working of the good 
Te M m 3 fſpirit 
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ſpirit of God that is within me; I thank him, I go 
to heaven's throne with joy. If he enable me 
againſt the fear of death, and furniſh me with cou- 
rage and confidence to embrace it, even in its moſt 
ugly ſhape. Let god be glorified in my end, tho? 
it were in my damnation. Yet I ſay not this out 
of any fear or diſtruſt, but out of my duty to God 
and love to his people. hs 1 
I have no more to ſay, but that I deſire your 
charity and prayers. I ſhall pray for you all. I 
leave my ſoul to God, my ſervice to my prince, 
my good will to my friends, and my name and 
charity to you all. And thus, briefly, I have ex- 
onerated my conſcience. . 
Being deſired to pray apart, he faid, *I have al- 
ready poured out my ſoul before the Lord, who 
knows my heart, and into whoſe hands T have com- 
"mended my ſpirit; and he hath been graciouſly 
pleated to return me a full aſſurance of peace in 
Jeſus Chriſt my redeemer; and therefore, if you 
will not join with me in prayer, my reiterating 
again will be both ſcandalous to you and me.“ So 
cloſing his eyes, and holding up his hands, he 
ſtood a ſpace at his inward devotions, being per- 
ceived to be inwardly moved all the while. When 
he had done, he called for the executioner, and 
gave him money. Then having brought unto him, 
hanging in a cord, his declaration and hiſtory, he 
hanged them about his neck, ſaying, * Though 
it hath pleaſed his ſacred majeſty, _ that now is, to 
"make me one of the knights of the moſt honourable 


order of the garter, yet I did not think 1 more 
honoured by the garter, than by that chord with 
the book, which I would embrace about my neck 
with as much joy and content, as ever I did the 
garter, or a chain of gold:“ and therefore de- 


ſſred 


4 


* 
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ſired them to mw tied unto him i in what manner they 


pleaſed. 


When this was done, and his arms tyed, he 
aſked the officers, If they had any mote diſhonour, 
as they . concerved, it, to put upon him, he was 
ready to accept it: and ſo, with an undaunted 
courage and gravity, ſulfered, n 10. a. 


ſentence paſſed upon him. 
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nourable Colonel Peoruddock; which 
he delivered upon the Scaffold i in Ex- 
eter Caſtle, on the Sixteenth Day of 
, 1655. e 


8 he was afending. the ſcaffold, 3 his 
knees, and humbly bowing himſelf, he uſed 
chele words: * This T hope will prove to be like 
1 acob's ladder; though the feet of it reſt on earth, 
et I de not but the top: of it reacheth to 
heaven.” 

When he came upon the ſcaffold, he ſaid, 

« Oh! wretched man that I am, who ſhall de- 
liver me from this body ef death? I thank God, 
who hath given me water rough our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt.” 

Then, with abundant of Chriſtian nn 
he Pake to the people as followeth: 7 


8 . MEN, 


II hathever been the cuſtom of all perſons 
whatſoever when they come to die, to give ſome 


ſatisfaction to the world, whether they be guilty 


the fact of which they ſtand charged. The 
crime for which I am now to die, is loyalty ; but, in 
this age, Called high-treaſon. I cannor deny but 
that I was at South-Movlton, in this county; but 
whether m 7 being there, or my action there, 
amount to high a 2 crime as high-treaſon, I leave 
to the world and the law to Judge: Truly, if 1 


were conſcious to myſelf of any baſe ends wal 
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had in this undertaking; 1 would not be ſo i injurious 
to my own ſoul, or ſo diſingenuous to you, as not 
to make a public acknowledgment thereof. I ſup- 
e that divers perſons, according as they are by 
their ſeveral intereſts. and relation biaſſed, give 

their opinions to the world concerning us. 1 con- 
ceive it impoſſible therefore ſo to expreſs myſelf 
in this particular, as not to expoſe both my judg- 
ment and reputation to the cenſure of many which 
I ſhall leave behind me. Becauſe I will not put 
others therefore upon a breach of charity concern- 
| ing meor my actions, I have thought fit to decline 
all diſcourſes which may give them a ny either : 

to injure themſelves or me. 

My trial was public, and my ſeverdlexamina- 
tions, 1 believe, will be produced when I am in my 
I will refer you therefore to the firſt, which 
Fam ſure ſome of you heard; and to the latter, 
which many of you, in good time, may ſee. Had 
captain Crook done himſelf and us that right which 
a gentleman and a ſoldier ought to have done, I 
Jad not now been here. The man I forgive with 
all my heart, but truly, gentlemen, his proteſting 
ai thoſe articles he himſelf, with ſo many pro- 
teſtations and importunities put upon us, hath 
drawn ſo much diſhonour, wa blood upon his own 
head, that I fear ſome heavy —_—_— will purſue 
him. Though he hath boom falſe to us, I pray to 
God that I do not prove a true prophet to kita, 


„ Nay, I muſt ſay more: that coming on tze 


2 2 Exon, he, the ſaid captain Crook, told 
fir John Wagſtaffe was a gallant gentleman, 

yo that he was ſorry that he was not taken with 
us; that then he might have had the benefit of our 
articles: but now faid he, I have beſet all the 
country for him, ſo that he cannot e but 
muſt be hanged. | "FEY 
E 
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He queſtioned me, as ] paſſed through Saliſbury 
four London, whether he had given me condi- 
tions: which I endeavouring to make appear at 


tat time to major Butler, he interrupted me, 


and unwillingly confeſſed it, ſaying, J proferred 

him four hundred pounds to perform his articles: 

which had been a ſtrange proffer of mine, had I 

not really conditioned with him: and I told him 

then, having found him unworthy, I would have 

given him five Wa N r him t. o 

be mercenarr. 

To make it further appear I i injure him not 
by: ſtiling him unworthy, after theſe articles were 
iven he threatened to piſtol me, if I did not per- 

R uade another houſe to yield which were then boldly 

reſiſting. To which my ſervant, John Bilby, now 

a priſoner, replied, - I hope you will not be ſo 

unworthy as to break the law of arms. 

Thus much I am obliged to ſay, to the honour 

of the ſoldiery, that they have ever been ſo far 

from breaking any articles given to others, that 
they have rather bettered them than otherwiſe. 
elt is now, our misfortunes to be made preſi- 
dents and examples together, but Iwill not do the 
protector ſo much injury as to load him with this 
diſhonour, ſince I have been informed, that he 
would have made our conditions good, if Ctools, 

that gave them had not abjured them. _ MY 

„This is not a time for me to enlarge vpon 

any ſubject, ſince J am now become the ſubject of 


death; but ſince the articles were drawn by my 


hand, 1 thought myſelf obliged to a ren zul 8 


flfication of them. 


« I could tell you of ſome ſoldiers which are 
turned out of his troop for defending thoſe condt- 
tions of ours: but let that paſs; and  hencefor- 


ward, inſtead of life, liberty and eſtate, which 
f were 
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were the articles agreed upon, let drawing, hang- 
ing and quartering bear the denomination of <_ 
tain Crook's article. 

However, I thank the brorccor for granting 
me this honourable deatn. Bris 
<< ſhould now give you an account of 

faith: but truly, gentlemen, this poor nations is 
rent into ſo many ſeveral opinions, that it is/impof- 
ſible for me ro give you mine without difpleafing 
ſome of you. However, if any be ſo critical #s to 
enquire of what faith I die, I ſhall refer him to the 
Apoſtles, Athanaſius, and the Nicene Creed; and 
to the teſtimony of this reverend gentleman, Dr. 
Short, to whom I have unboſomed myſelf: and if 
this do not ſatisfy, look into the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles of the Catholic Church of England. To 
them I have ſubckelbed. and do own them as au- 
thehtic. * „* ftevig 
Having now given you. an account concern- 
ing myſelf, I am obliged, in duty to ſome! of my 
my friends, to take off a ſuſpicion whieh lies up- 
on them: I mean to ſome perſons of honour, 
which upon my examination, I was charged to 
have held correſpondency with. The marquis of 
Hartford, the marquis of Wincheſter, and my 
lord of Pembrook were the perſons nominated to 
me. I did then acquit them, aid do now ſecond it 
with this proteſtation, That I never held any corre. 
ſpondence with either or any of them, in relation 
to this particular buſineſs, or indeed to any thing 
which concerned the protector or government. As 
for the marquis of Wincheſter, I ſaw him ſome 
twelve years ſince, and not later; and if I ſhould 
fee him here preſent, I believe I ſhould not know 
him. And for the earl of Pembrook, he was not 


2 man likely to whom T ſhould diſcover my 
| thoughts 
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choughts becauſe he is a man of contrary judg- 


ment. 
« J was 3 likewiſe concerning my bro- 


p ther Freke, my coufin Haſtings; Mr. Dorington, 


and others. It is probable their eſtates may make 
them liable to this my condition: but I . here ſo 
Far acquit them, as to give the world this farther 
Proteſtation; That I am conkdent they are as inno- 
vent in this buſineſs as the youngeſt child here. 
I have no more to ſay to you now, but to let 


eee, Wat I Nen zn charity wich all men, 


thank God. I both can, and do, forgive my 
2222 1 and all HK dee any hand 

e ; 

6] have offered the prototep as good ſecurity 

Far or my future demeanour as I ſuppoſe he could 

have expefted. If he had thought fit to have 


| 2 me my life, certainly I ſhould not have been 


teful as to have employed it againſt him. 


-fo ungra 
'I:do- humbly ſubmit to God's pleaſure, knowing 


chat the iſſues of jife and death are in his hand. 
blood is but a ſmall ſacrifice; if it had been 


ved, I am ſo much a gentleman as to have given 
chanks to him that had preſeryed it: and ſo much 
Chriſtian, as to forgiye them which take it. But 


ſeeing God by his providence hath called me to lay 


it down, I will willingly ſubmit to it, though ter- 
rible to nature; but bleſſed be my Saviour, who 


hath taken out the ſting; ſo that I look upon it 


without terror. Death is a debt, and a due debt; 
and it hath pleaſed God to make me ſo good a hul- 
band, that I am come to pay it before it is due. 
J am not aſhamed of that cauſe for which I die, but 
rather rejoyce that J am thought worthy to ſuffer 


in the defence and cauſe of God's true church, my 


| lawful * the liberty of the N and privi- 


led abe 
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ledge of parliaments. Therefore I hope none of 
mine alliance and friends will be aſhamed of it. It 
is ſo far from pulling down my family, that I look 
upon it as the raiſing it one ſtory higher, Neither 
was I fo prodigal of nature as to throw away my 


_ = 


and honeſt, means to preſerve it. 


« Theſe unhappy times, indeed, haye ' been 


very fatal to my 1 : two of my brothers al- 
ready ſlain, and myſelf going to the ſlaughter. It 
is God's will, and I humbly ſubmit to that provi- 
deli, 3 
] muſt render an acknowledgment of the great 
civilities that I have received from this city of Exon, 
and ſome perſons of quality, and for their plentiful 
proviſion made for the priſoners, I, thank Mr. 
Sheriff for his favour towards us, in particular to 
myſelf; and I deſire him to preſent my due reſpects 
to the protector, and though he had no mercy for 
myſelf, yet that he would have reſpect to my 
I am now ſtripping off my cloaths to fight a 
duel with death, I conceive no other duel lawful, 
but my Saviour hath pulled out the ſting of this 
mine enemy, by making himſelf a facrifice for me: 
and truly I do not think that man deſetving one 
drop of his blood, that will not ſpill all for him in 
EY 4 Oe rh 
TFThe truth is, gentlemen, in this age, treaſon 
is an inviduum vacum; like the wind in the goſpel 


it bloweth where it liſteth ; ſo now treaſon is what 
they pleaſe, and lighteth upon whom they will. 


Indeed no man, except he will be a traitor, can 
avoid this cenſure of treaſon. I know not to what 
end it may come, but I pray God my own, and 


my brother's blood, that is now to die with me, 


may be the laſt upon this ſcore. 


life, but have uſed, though none but honourable 


« Now | 
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country, you diff 


to peruſe my tria 
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Now, gentlemen, you may ſee what a condi- 
tion you are in without a king; you have no law 
to protect you; no rule to walk by; when you 
perform your duty to God, your king, and your 

| | [eaſe the arbitrary power now ſet 
up: 1 mp t government. I ſhall leave you 
to p and there you ſhall ſee, what a 
condition this poor nation is brought into; and, 
no queſtion, will be utterly deſtroyed, if not re- 
ſtored by loyal ſubjects to its old and glorious go- 
vernment. I pray God he lay not this judgment 
upon England, for their ſluggiſhneſs in doing their 
duty,. and readineſs to put their hands in their bo- 


ſoms, or rather taking part with the enemy of 
truth. The Lord open their eyes, that they may 


be no longer led, or drawn into ſuch ſnares : elſe 
3 unborn will curſe the day of their parents 
God Almighty preſerve my lawful king Charles 
the ſecond, from the hands of his enemies, and 
break down the wall of pride and rebellion which 
ſo long hath kept him from his juſt rights. God 
preſerve his royal mother, and all his majeſty's 
royal brethren, and incline their hearts to ſeek 
after him. God incline the hearts of all true En- 
gliſhmen, to ſtand up, as one man, to bring in 

the king ; and redeem themſelves, and this poor 


kingdom, out of its more than Egyptian ſlavery. 


As I have now put off theſe garments. of 
cloth, ſo I hope I have put off my garments of 
fin, and have put on the robes of Chriſt's righteouſ- 


neſs here, which will bring me to the enjoyment of 


3 


his glorious robes anon.” 


| Then he kneeled down and kiſſed the block, 
and faid thus: I commit my ſoul to God, my 
creator and redeemer. Look on me, .O Lord, at 


% 
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my laſt gaſping :. hear my prayer, and the prayers 
of all good people. I thank thee, O God, for all 
thy diſpenſations towards me. 
Then, after kneeling devoutly to prayer for a 
few minutes, he deſired to ſee the axe, and kiſſed 
it ſaying, ** I am like to have a ſharp paſſage of 
it, but my Saviour hath ſweetened it unto me.” 
He after ward added, © If I would have been fo 
unworthy as others have been, I ſuppoſe, I might 
by a lie have ſaved my life, which I ſcorn to pur- 
chaſe at ſuch a rate. I defy ſuch temptations, and 
thein that gave them, - _ | 
« Glory be to God on high: on earth, peace: 
Good will towards men. And the Lord have 
mercy upon my poor ſoul. Amen.” — 
|  - So laying his neck upon the hlock, after ſome 
private ejaculations, he gave the headſman a ſign 
with his hand, who, at one blow, fevered his head 
n 
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Ihe Behaviour and Speech of that pi- 
_ ouſly reſolved Hugh Grove, of Chi- 

ſenbury, in the Pariſh of Enford 
and County of Wilts, Eſq. beheaded 
on the iixteenth Day of May, x655, 
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JT NEVER was guilty of much rhetoric, nor 
1. 1 ever loved long ſpeeches in all my Hfe; and 
therefore you cannot expect either of them from 
me now at my death. All that I ſhall deſire of 
you, beſides your hearty prayers for my foul, is, 
That you will bear me witneſs, I die a true fon of 
the church of England, as it was eſtabliſhed by 
king Edward VI. queen Elizabeth, king James, 
and king Charles I. of ever bleſſed memory; that 
I die a loyal ſubject to king Charles II. my un- 
daoubted ſovereign, and a lover of the good old 
laws of the land, the juſt priviledges of parliaments, 
and rights of the people; for the re- eſtabliſning of 
all which, I do undertake this engagement: and 
for which I am ready to lay down my life. God 
forgive the bloody- minded jury, and thoſe that 
procured them: God forgive captain Crook for 
denying his articles ſo unworthily : God forgive 
Mr. Dove; and all other perſons ſwearing ſo ma- 
liciouſly and falſely againſt me: God forgive all 
my enemies ; I heartily forgive them. God bleſs 
the king, and all that love him; turn the hearts 
of all that hate him. God bleſs you all, and be 
merciful to you and to my foul. Amen.“ 
And ſo meekly laying his neck on the block, and 
giving a ſign, his head at one blow and a draw of 
the axe, was ſevered from his body. 
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The 7 of * Vue of Sir 
Henry Slingſby, on Tueſda) the 


4149970 


| Fighthof June, 1658, upon Tower- 
Bil; with the Subfiagrovl of hiss ec 


e his Death, By n — 
Ai Eilat 2: 954 917 107 i; I. = 

QUT clevenaf the clock fir Hefe Sling: 
1 1 50 was bfougfit from the: Tower o the Leak 
fold"ori Tower hiff; Whither being come; he fell 
m_ his Knees; "and for à ſhort time Prayed Pri- | 
he 
Then ſtanding up, he did, in a ſhort ſpeech, 
and with a very low voice, addreſs himſelf to that 
noble gentleman Mr. Sheriff Robinſon, telling him 
that 1 — he had to ſay he would ſpeak to him; 
which was to this purpoſe: | 
That he had reteived a ſentence to die, upon 
account of his endeavouring to betray the garriſon 
of Hull: but faid, All that he did i in that buſineſs 
he was drawn inte by others. 
That the officers of that garriſon did belleve he 
had ſome greater deſigh.jn and; and therefore they 
would needs pump him to the bottom: but what 
he ſpoke to them in private was brought into evi- 
| yo, againſt him. He likewiſe ſaid, That he did 
no more than any perſon would have done that was 
ſo brought on. 

That he had made many ü e by kip | 
ends, for a reprieve, but found his highneſs was 
19 

He did confeſs, that he did deliver a commiſſion, 

it was charged againſt him; but faid, that it 
vas an old commiſſion, and what was meant was 
Vor III. ö well 
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-_— known w War but what conſtruction 
others had made of it, might appear by his preſent 
condition. - | 
He eee little ſenſe of ſorrow, or fear of 
death; but ſaid, He was Ve t& ſubmit ; 3 or 
words to the like purpoſe.  - | 
Wm Then he addrefſed himſelf to private prayer 
again; and kneeling down at the block he ptayed 
| privately for a ſhort ſpace ; then laid his neck upon 
' the block, and, at the ſign given, the 2 
ſevered his head from his body at one blow; and 
his friends put his body into a coffin, and et 
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Sn CHARLES LUCAS. 
Qin Chanlzs Lucas, whoſe tragic end makes 
8 the ſubject of the preſent article, ſignalized 
himſelf in the party of the royaliſts. At the battle 
of Marſton-Moor, which was fought on the ſecond 
of July, 1644, he commanded the right wing of 
the king's army, in conjunction with colonel Hur- 
ry. It muſt reflect great honour on ſir Charles 
Lucas, and highly illuſtrate his abilities as a gene- 
ral, that he was ſucceſsful when prince Rupert 
failed, and entirely routed the left wing of the 
parliament's army. The two victorious wings, 
after chaſing their enemies, returned to the field 
of battle, and met one another face to face, by ſome 
aceident or other; ſo that each ſtood — the ſame 
ground that the enemy poſſeſſed at the beginning 
Sen e 
maintained on both fides with great warmth and 
vigor; till, ar laſt, night approaching, the king's 
horſe were put to flight, and purſued as long as 
day would permit. Much about the ſame time the 
king's foot were put to flight. „ 
Sir Charles Lucas, major-general Porter, major- 
general Tillyard, and the lord Goring's ſon, were 
among the priſoners. Among the colours werg 
tte prince Rupert's ſtandard, with the arms of the 
palatine and a red croſs in the middle; a yellow 
OE Nn 2 coronet 
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coronet, in the middle a lion couchant, and behind 
him a maſtiff ſeeming to ſnatch at him, and in a 
label from his mouth written Kimbolton; at his 
Feet little beagles, and before their mouths written 

m, Pym, Pym; and out of the Lion's mouth 
theſe words proceeding, 2 tandem abutere 
patientia noftra, 

After Fairfax had, in 1648, defeated the Kentiſh 
men, who had made an inſurrection in favout of the 
king, the Eſſex royaliſts, not in the leaſt diſcou- 
2 with this ill ſucceſs, immediately followed 

"their example. They ſtill hoped either that Lon- 
dn would declare for the king, or that the Scotch 
army would make ſo great a progreſs, that the ar- 
my ot England would not be able to witſtand fo 
many attacks from all quarters; for there was 

arc a county but what was to make ſome inſur- 
tecion, thoſe eſpecially where the king's party pre- 
_vailed during the war. Therefore the parliament, 
having ſent a general pardon into Eſſex for ſuch as 
 thouldlay down their arms, moſt of them refuſed it 
at the mſtigation of fir Charles Lucas, who was the 
moſt active royaliſt in thoſe parts. | 

General Fairfax having marched into Effex 
againſt theſe revolters, they retired to Colcheſter, 
"before the avenues of which they immediately 

threw up ſuch ne rr did not fear being 

ſrormed. 

The leading men who were in Colcheſter, were 
IE: earl of Norwich, the lord Capel, fir. 
Lille, fir William Compton, fir Charles Lucas, ſir 
Bernard Gaſcoign, lieutenant-colonel Farr, and 
ſeveral other good officers, with a garriſon of three 
thouſand men, all determined to ſell their lives as 

Vas as poſſible. 
This induced the — dünn a up the place, 


in order to take i it by famine. The Scots, 
en 


| 
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taken up arms in the king's favour, having been 
defeated in 1648, ' Colcheſter ſurrended at diſcre- 
tion, after a blockade of two month.  _ 
 Hereupon the general called a council of war, 
where it was determined, that the lord George 
Liſle, fir Charles Lucas, and fir Bernard Gaſcoigne, 
ſhould be ſhot to death. The two firſt were exe- 
cuted purſuant to their ſentence, but the general 
hearing that ſir Bernard was a Florentine, ſaved 
his life for fear the grand-duke ſhould make re- 
rizals upon the Engliſh gentlemen who travelled 
into his dominions, 3 . 
Sir Charles Lucas died like a ſoldier, as he had 
lived without, betraying the leaſt ſymptom of fear, 
or the leaſt regret at leaving life. He maintained 
his principles to the laſt, and even diſcovered ſatiſ- 
faction that he died for the cauſe of his royal 
maſter. WE” 1 
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s1 GEORGE LISLE, | 


) hiſtory, except at his death, the circumſtances 
of which being very remarkable, we ſhall here lay 
them before our readers, having firſt given them a 
brief account of the events which immediately pre- 

VU pon the total defeat of the Scotiſh army, thoſe 
noble perſons who had taken refuge in Colcheſter, 
were ſenſible that there was no poſſibility of relief, 
nor could they ſuhſiſt longer to expect it, being 
preſſed with want of all kind of victuals, and hav- 
ing eaten almoſt all their horſes. They ſent 
therefore to Fairfax, to treat about ſurrendering 
the town upon reaſonable conditions; but he re- 
fuſed to treat if they would not give up all the of- 
ficers and gentlemen to his mercy. The common 
ſoldiers he was contented to diſmiſs. A day or two 
was ſpent in deliberation. They within propoſed 
to make a briſk ſally, and thereby to ſhift for them 
' ſelves as many as could. But they had too few 
horſe, and the few that were left uneaten, were too 
weak for that enterprize. Then that they ſhould 
open a port, and every man die with his arms 
in his hands; but that way they could only 
be ſure of being killed, without much hurting 
their adverſaries, who had ways enough ſecurely 
< o 
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to aſſault them. Hereupon they were at laſt obliged 
to deliver themſelves up priſoners at mercy ; all 
the officers and gentlemen were led into the public 
hall of the town, , where they were locked up, and 
a ſtrong guard 1 them. They were required 
preſently to ſend 2 liſt of their names to the general; 
which they did; and within a ſhort time after, a 
guard was ſent to bring fir Charles Lucas, fir 
George Liſle, and fir Bernard Gaſcoigne, to the 
general, who was then holding a council of war, 
They were carried in, and in a very ſhort diſcourſe 
told, that after ſo long and ſo obſtinate a defence, 
until they found it neceſſary to deliver themfelves 
up to mercy, it was neceſſary, for the example of 
athers, and that the peace of the kingdom might 
no more be diſturbed in that manner, that ſome 
military juſtice ſhould be executed; and therefore 
that council had determined they three ſhould be 
preſently ſhot to death; for which they were ad- 
viſed to prepare themſelves ; and, without conſi- 
dering or hearing what they had a mind to fay for 
themſelves, they were led into a yard * 
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where they found three files of muſqueteers rea 
for their diſpatch. „ 
The execution being delayed till ſir Bernard 
Gaſcoigne could write over to the duke of Flo- 
rence, whoſe ſubject he was, the news of this 
bloody reſolution was brought to the priſoners in 
the town, who were infinitely afflicted with it, and 
the lord Capel prevailed with an officer. of their 
guard to carry a letter, ſigned by the chief perſons 
and the officers, and in the name of the reſt, to 
the general;. in which they took notice of that 
judgment, and defired him either to forhear the 
exęcution of it, or that they might all, who were 
equally guilty with theſe three, undergo the ſame 
ſentence with them, The letter was delivered, 
1 Nun 4 but 
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but 100 nc cer eder than ſending. to the officer 
to diſpatch his order, reſerving the Italian to the 


Sir Charles Lacs! was their firſt work, who be- 
ing dead, fir George Liſle ran to him, embraced 
and kiffed him, and then ſtood 1 up and looked thoſe 
who were to execute him in the face; and thinking 
they ſtood at too great a diſtance, ſpoke to them to 
come nearer: to Which one of them ſaid, < I'll 
« warrant you, fir, we'll hit you.” He anfwered, 
ſmiling, Friends, I've been nearer. you, when 
& you have miſſed me.” Thereupon they all fired 
upon him, and did their work home, ſo that he 

fell down dead of many wounds without ſpeakin ng 
a Worxd. 

The character of ſir R Line was almoſt the 
reverſe of that of fir Charles Lucas, tho? his edu- 
cation had been the ſame, and at the ſame an offi- 
cer of foot. The other, who had been bred in 
the Low Countries, under the prince of Orange, 
had always ſerved in the horſe. He had all the 
courage of the other, and led his men to battle 
with ſuch an alacrity, that no man was ever better 
followed; his ſoldiers never forſaking him; and 
the party which he commanded never left any thing 
undone which he led them. upon, But, notwith- 
ſtanding the ardor of his courage, he had the ſoft- 
eſt and moſt gentle diſpoſition imaginable ; Was 
kind to all, and beloved of all, and A hey OE of 
ARBKINg wy. man his « EneryFe 
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| William, Lord: Ruſſel. 


1£.61am; bol Ruſſel, was frond! ſon of Wil- 
"lam; earl, and afterwards duke of Bedford, 
baker daughter and heir of Robert Car, earl of 
Somerſet. In April, 1679, he was received into 
his majeſty's new council; and the year following, 
was elected member of parliament for the count 
of Bedford i in which ſeſſions he induſtriouſſy did a 


in his power to promote the bill for the excluſion 


of the duke of Vork from the ſucceſſion; the de- 
bate concerning which was opened by him on the 
twenty-ſixth of October, with a declaration of his 
opinion, that the life of his majeſty, the ſafety of 
the nation and the proteſtant religion, were greatly 


in danger from popery; and that either thatparlia- 


ment muſt check its growth and power, or elſe. it 
would ſoon deſtroy, not only parliaments, but all 
that was dear and valuable to them. For which 
reaſon he moved, that they would take it into im- 
| mediate conſideration, how to ſuppreſs popery and 

prevent a popiſh ſucceſſor. 
The bill being accordingly paſſed in the houſe 
of commons, his lordſhip, on the fifteenth of No- 
vember, carried it up to the peers, who rejecting 
it, the commons were highly incenſed, and lord 
Ruſſel ! in particular ſaid, that if ever there ſhould 
| happen 
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; e in this nation, any ſuch revolution as ſhould | 
deprive him of the liberty of living a 3 | 
he was reſolved to die one; and t ei, 1 efore would 

not willingly ſuffer the ſtrength of their enemies to 

be . But theſe, and ſpeeches of the like 
tendency having diſguſted the court, the parlia- 
ment was prorogued on the tenth of January 

1680-1. However, as the king's affairs required 

the meeting of another parliament, his majeſty 

called one, which aſſembled at Oxford on the 
er -firſt of March following; in which lord 

ſerved again as knight of the ſhire for the 
county of Bedford. But on the ſecond bill of ex- 
cluſion being moved for by fir Robert Clayton and 
his lordſhip joining in the propoſal, that parlig- 
ment was ſoon after difbived. ang no other called 
during the reign of Charles II. | 

In June, 1633, lord Ruſſel was mood of be- 

ing concerned in the Rye - houſe plot; and though 

he knew of a meſſenger's being ſent for him, be- 
fore he was apprehended, and had it in his power 
to make his eſcape, he reſolved to wait the event, 

from a firm perſuaſion, that his retirement would 

give the court too great an advantage againſt him, 
and would look like a confeſſion of guilt whilſt he 
was conſcious of his innocence, never once thinking 
of the diſcourſe that had palled at Mr. Shepherd's 
while he was taſting of wines. 

Ne was brought to his trial at the Old Bailey on 

the thirteenth of July following. The moſt that 

vas proved againſt him, was, that he was in com- 

any where treaſon was talked, without joining in 
that diſcourſe, or giving any fort of aſſent to it; 
and this amounted to no more than miſpriſion, ar 
toncealment of treaſon. Such was his candor that 
he ſpoke but little as to the fact; for being adviſed 


981 to relate * whole truth, he ſaid he raul y 4-3 
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; ſpeak againſt what he knew to be true, 3 the 
truth had in ſome particulars been exaggetated: 
and as he was not allowed to make the difference, 
ſo he left it wholl 7 to the jury, who brought in 
their verdict againſt him for high - treaſon; whęre- 
upon ſentence of death was Pronounced ago 


him. 


letter to the duke of York, dated July the ſixteenth, 
and delivered it to the duelle of York by the lady 
- Ruſſel: in which he declared, that the oppoſition 
he had made to his royal highneſs was not occa- 
ſioned by any ee ill-will, but meerly by an 
opinion that it was the beſt method to preſerve the 
eſtabliſhed religion; and if he was miſtaken, he 
had acted: fincerely, without _ any ill end: 
and, as for any baſe deſign the duke s per- 
ſon, he hoped he 4 do — 25 — juſtice not to 
think him capable of ſo vile a thought. But that 
he was now reſolved, and did faithfull 1 promiſe that 
if the king would pardon him, and if his royal 
highneſs would promote it with his intereſt, he 
would entirely deſiſt from his oppoſition, and would 
gladly conſent to live in any Pert of the world ap- 
pointed by the king. 
On the nineteenth of the ſame month, ha wrote 
likewiſe a letter to the king, to be delivered after 
his death, as was done accordingly by his uncle 
_ colonel Ruſſel; in which he obſerved that his chief 
buſineſs was humbly to aſk his majeſty's pardon for 
any thing he had either ſaid or done, which might 
| look like want of reſpe& to him, or of duty to his 
government; in which, though he did to the laſt 
acquit himſelf of all deſigns againſt his perſon or 
government, and proteſted that he knew of no de- 
ſign then on foot againſt either, yet he did not deny 


but he had heard many things, and ſaid ſome things 
n | 


While bel eee he wrote a 
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inconſiſtent with his duty; for which, as he had 
aſked God's pardon, fo he humbly begged his ma- 
jeſty*s.. And he took the liberty to add, that tho 
he had met with hard meaſure, yet he forgave all 
concerned in it, from the Sik heſt to the loweſt ; 
and prayed God to bleſs both his majeſty's perſon 
and government, and that the public peace and true 
| — — religion might be preſerved under him. 
craved leave to end his = with this ſincere 
proteſtation, that his heart had been ever devoted 
to — which he thought was his majeſty's true 
intereſt; in which if he was miſtaken, he hoped his 
majeſty's diſpleaſure againſt him would ent with 
his life, and that no part of it would fall upon his 
wife and children. 

He was beheaded in Lincoln Linn Held, on hs 
twenty-firſt of July, 368 3, and died with. great 
piety and refignation. paper which he left in 

the ſheriff's hands, 400 in which he declared that 
he had never had any deſign againſt the king's life, 
or that of any man whatever, gave great offence 
to the court, and Dr. Burnet was particularly 
charged as the author of it. However, lady Rulfel 
vindicated him in a letter + the king. | 
_/ Lord Ruſſel was a man ES candour, and "Wn 
a & generous temper, and h Dofs of 
undaunted courage and . that no 
man of his ee ee in the nation 
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An Account of the Proceedings againft | 


the Lords who were eee in che 
Nebellion in 27 


N the ki of Auguſt, the can of Main ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, in the reign of queen Anne, 


retired from court; and about the middle of the 


| fame month, aſſembled the friends of the pretender 
in Scotland, and formed an army. . Among theſe 
were the earl of N ithiſdale, the lord Kenmure, 


and ſome EE. thers. The earl of Marr, on the 


third of .Sep ember, proclaimed the pretender at 


Aboyn, in ene by the name of james 


VIII. Nr. F orſter, who had accepted the poſt of 


the pretender's general in England, alfembled 2 


body of malcontents in Northumberland, on the 
fixth of September. About the nineteenth of 
October, the lord viſcount Kenmure, the Earls of 
Nithiſdale, Carnwath, and Wintown, joined Mr. 
Forſter with about two hundred horſe from Scot- 
Hnd; and, on the twenty-fourth of the ſame 


month, brigadier Mackintoſh joined Mr. Forſter 


with a body of Scotiſn foot about ten miles from 
Berwick... Their whole number was computed to 
be two thouſand five hundred when they marched 
into Lancaſhire; but it does not appear that they 
were more than l Ave hundred after the 
. engagement with the kin rces. 

On the. fourteenth of N d they forren- 
dered to the king's army at Preſton; and on the 
nineteenth of January following, James, earl of 
| Derwentwater, Wiliam, lord Widdrington; Wil- 


n, carl * N ee W earl of Carn- 
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woah; William, viſcount Kenmure ; and William, 

lord Nairn, were impeached in parliament; ane 
| on the tenth theſe lords were brou ght from the 
| "Tower to the houſe of peers; and the articles of 
| Impeachment being read to them, they were al- 
= lowed to the Monday following to put in their ſe- 
veral anſwers. Afterwards the time was prolonged 
to the nineteenth, when they were all brought o 
the lords bar, and pleaded guilty, except the earl 
f Winton, who obtained further time to put in 
On Thurſday, the ninth of February, the lords 
being come down from their houſe to a court 
erected in Weltminſter-hall, a proclamation for 
ſilence was made: after which, his majeſty's com- 
- miſſion was read, all the peers ſtanding uncovered. 
© Then a proclamation was made for the lieutenant of 
the Tower to bring his priſoners to the bar; where. 
upon James, earl of Derwentwater, and the reſt of 
the lords above-named, were brought to the bar, 
the axe being cartied before: them, with the edge 
from them, by the gentleman goaler. Immedi- 
| àtely after the articles of impeachment againſt them 
VWVuoere read, to which they returned their ſeveral 
= r 8 . 
© The earl of Derwentwater, who was the firſt, 
In his anſwer pleaded guilty, and threw himſelf 
vpon his'majeſty's mercy, alleging that his taking 
arms was owing to youthful raſhnefs, which made 
kim, without deliberation, engage to meet at 
Plainfield in Northumberland, on affurance that 
many of his relations and acquaintance would ap- 
pear there. He added, that the ſuddenneſs of his 
undertaking, appeared from his- having engaged 
in it without any previous preparation of men, 
\ horſes, arms, or other warlike accoutrements ; | 
and alſo, that he had perſuaded his friends at 
| | | Preſton 


7 1 


” a #587. 

"Ws 5 E1 1. 10 RDS, in 1715. a 
$idffon to a ſpeed furrender, in order to revenit 
_the effuſion of Do. - P 

The earl of Nithiſdale ben; put in his anſwer, in | 
which he alledged, that, havin g been obliged to 
_abſcond, to avoid being confined in Edinburgh = 
caſtle, ſeveral of the perſons mentioned in the im- 
peachment, with many other of his neighbours, 
appeared in arms very? near the place where he lay 
concealed; whereupon he inconſiderately joined 
them, and proceeded in their company to the places 
in the ſaid articles of impeachment mentioned; 
but he knew nothing of the intended infurre&tion £ 
| till they were actually in arms. | 

The earl of Carnwath gave in no anſrer f in 
writing, but defired to throw himſelf upon the 
king's mercy, and implored their interceſſion. _ 
The viſcount Kenmure gave in no written an- 
ſwer, but in like manner implored the interceſſion 
of the lords. 

The lord Nairn alſo chteu⸗ kimſelf upon the ä 
Ling's mercy, but at the ſame time preſented a 
tition to the lords ſpiritual and teniboral z in which 
he declared that he knew nothing of any previous 
conſultations or conſpiracies in favour, of the pre- | 
tender, before he actually appeared in arms. 
© The houſe of commons having demanded/judg- 
| mew againſt the impeached lords, who had pleaded > 
8¹ alty, and the ninth of February being appointed 

ſolemnity, the lords came from their houſe 
44 "has court erected in Weſtminſter-hall, where 
ova g taken their reſpective places, the lord Wil- 

n Cooper, Jord-chantellot. of England, fitting - 
igh-ſteward ; James, earl of Derwent- 

* Winn lord hag 64 3 William, 
carl of Nithiſdale ; Robert, of Carnwath; 
William, viſcount Kenmure ; - and William, lord 
. were all ** to the bar * che deputy- 
governor 


5 e to what was again alledge: 
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overnor of the Tower, having the 
2 them by the gentleman woe) weer 
with it on the left hand of the priloners, * the 
ede e turned from him 
6 made. a ſpeech. in 
by the 185 


he lord- high ſteward having 

lords in arreſt of j jut gment, pronounced je etc 
againſt them to ſuffer as guilty of! high-treaſ on. 

The writs for executing the ſaid fix lords being, 
on the eighteenth of February, delivered to the 
lieutenant of the Tower and the fheriffs of London 
'and Middleſex, they petitioned both houſes of par- 
Lament, on the twenty ſecond of the ſame month, 
to intercede with his majeſty in their behalf: and 
the lords preſented an addreſs. accordin gly. To 
which the king only, anſwered, that on this, and 
all other occaſions, he ſhould do what he thought 
__ moſt conſiſtent with the dignity of his crown and 
the ſafety of his people. 

On the twenty fourth of February, Ja ames, earl 
of be and William, viſcount Kenmure, 
were brought to the ſcaffold on Tower-hill, The 
earl had ſuch aſſurance given him of his life, that 
he was under ſome ſurprize: but the lord Kenmure 
ſeemed well prepared for the fatal ſtroke. The 
compalure and ſerenity of his mind. was admired 
by all that ſaw him. 
Th e earl of Derwentwater having read 2 paper 
juſt before his execution, delivered it, to the perl. : 
Then running to the block, and findy A rough 
place, hie bid the executioner chip it of. 
Pulling off his coat and waiſtcoat, he lay. Tag 50 
t his neck to the block, telling the executioner 
that the ſign he ſhould give him Was, Lord Jeſus 
receive my ſoul; an at the third time of re- 
peating it he was to do his office: en he ac- 
acuh . did at one blow. N 7 
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The lord Kenmure was then brought to the 
fcaffold. He made no other ſpeech than that he 
was concerned that he had pleaded guilty. After 
which laying down his head upon the block, he 
raiſed it up again; and ſtill continuing on his knees 
he gave the executioner ſome money, and told him 

he would give no ſign, but when he laid down his 
head again, he might perform his office, as he faw 
good. Then having lifted up his hands a ſhort time 
in prayer, he reſolutely laid down his head, which 

at two blows was ſevered from his body. 
- Theother Jords, viz. Widdrington, the earl of 
Carnwath, and lord Nairn, were afterwards. par- 
doned: but the carl of Nithiſdale, the day before 
the execution of the lord Derwentwater, found 
means to make his eſcape. out of the Tower, diſ- 
guiſed in womens apparel, and was never heard of 
Gnce, : 3 be 
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THE 
LIFE AND DEATH 
„ 
Arthur, Lord Balmerino. 


onn ELPHINOGSTON, fourth lord Balmerino, in 
J the reign of queen Anne, was made general 
of her mint, and ſheriff of the county of Edin- 
burgh; and in the year 1713, was elected one of 
the ſixteen peers to repreſent the peerage of Scot- 
land in the parliament of Great- Britain. His ſe. 
cond wife was daughter of Arthur Roſs, archbiſhop 
of St. Andrew's, by whom he had two ſons and 
one daughter. James, the eldeſt, ſucceeded him, 
1 8 5 
Arthur, the melancholy ſubject of this relation. 


He was born at Leith, in Auguſt, 1688, and 


trained up, when young, at the high ſchool in the 
ſame town. He made no great proficiency in 
other parts of learning, but wrote ſo excelent a 
hand, that he once, if not twice, won the gold 
pen, that was the prize of that ſcholar who wrote 
the faireſt and beſt. While a boy he was remark- 
able and beloved for his affability and good nature, 
for he would converſe with the ſame freedom with 
any poor man in the place, as with a gentleman of 
the higheſt rank; and would oftentimes pinch his 
own pocket, in its ſlender allowance, to do acts of 
charity to others. This benevolence of temper 
alſo ſhewed itſelf in that perſons oftentimes who 
had any demands upon his father, would apply to 
Mr. Arthur, 


— 
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Mr. Arthur, and he ſeldom failed of bringing them 


their money. 
He was of a robuſt conſtitution, active, and 
particularly dextrous in ſwimming. He uſed to go 
almoſt every day at high water to the great river, 
or rather a branch of the ſea, that runs by the gar- 
dens of Sheriff Crane, off Leith, a mile from 
Edinburgh, and would frequently ſwim from 
thence through the harbour quite into the ſea, as 
far as the land- mark, which is above a mile from 
the pier head; and being ſo well beloved, moſt of 
the people in the town would ſhew a great concern 
for him leſt he ſhould be drowned. | 
His brother, the late lord Balmerino, who was 
a man of ſtedfaſt revolution principles, obtained a 
commiſſion for him under his late majeſty king 
George I. and he had the command of a company 
when the laſt rebellion broke out in the year 1715, 


and behaved bravely at the battle of Sheriff- Muir: 


but before the battle, a great field-officer, having 
ſome ſuſpicion of his loyalty, examined him there- 


on. He told his grace, he would be true to his 
truſt, and that he ſhould find himſelf deceived by 


his future behaviour; which was very true indeed, 
for no officer behaved more gallantly : but as ſoon 


as the battle was over, he went to the duke of Ar- 


gyle, and told him, as he came off alive it ſaved 


him from perdition ; for if he at that time had 
been killed, he ſhould have died in a bad cauſe; 
and thereupon immediately delivered up his com- 


miſſion to his grace, begged to be excuſed from 


any farther ſervice, and took leave in an handſome 


manner, going over to the ſide of the rebels. But 
when they were diſperſed, he went into Denmark, 
where he continued till the general act of indemnity 
paſſed, from which he was not excepted, 
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About the year 1722, he went to Leith, when 
there was a regiment of foldiers in that town, and 
although he was there. for above two months, ſo 
well was he beloved, that no man offered to lay hold 
on him, or ſo much as inform againſt him. He 
then returned to Denmark, and went to France; 
where it is ſuppoſed he laid ſome foundation for 
his late deſign, by the acquaintance he made 
there. 

The lord Balmerino, his brother, having mar- 
ried a lady by whom he could expect no children 
on account of her age, that the eſtate might not go 
into another family, petitioned his pr eſent majeſty 
to give leave for this Arthur to come home: and 
his majeſty was ſo gracious as to pardon all his pat 
offences, which is certainly a great aggravation of 
his late crime. 

Upon his return, about nine years before his 
_ unhappy end, he married an agreeable young gen- 
tlewoman, Mrs. Margaret Chambers, daughter to 
John Chambers, eſquire, of Clogger, about three 
miles from Leith, at whoſe houſe he lodged after his 
return to Scotland ; but he afterwards went to the 
houſe of one Mrs. Camphell. of Montonhall, near 
Muſſelborough, where he continued till he attended 
the young pretender ! in his late expedition. Upon 
hearing of which, his brother, the lord Balmerino, 
then yet living, was fo exaſperated, that he made 
over all his ee. by deed of aſſignment to - 
Elphingſton, eſq- that no part of it might come 
to this gentleman, by whoie behaviour it was not 
likely to continue long in the family. 

The late lord Balmerino, who was a gentleman 
of great worth and honour, died but about a year 
and a half before his execution, ſo that the title 
came to the unfortunate and ill- judging gentleman 


who lately ſuffered for his raſhneſs and folly. 
We 


* 


We as not find wack ald of kim. mz the 
time of that unnatural rebellion, till he was taken 
priſoner by his majelty's troops under the command 
of his royal highneſs the duke, after the battle of 
CuBoden, fought on the ſixteenth of April, 1746. 

- He was brought to London, and committed 
priſoner to the Tower, with the earls of Kilmarnock 
and Cromertie, condemned with him. The lady 
Balmerino ſoon followed him, and taking lodgings 


in Eaſt-Smithfield to be near him, attended him : 


conſtantly in his confinement. 

On Monday, the twenty-third of July, 1746, | 
the right honourable the lord chief juſtice Lee, the 
right honourable the lord chief juttice Willes, fir 
Martin Wright, ſir Thomas Abney, fir James Rey- 
nolds, and Mr. Baron Clive, came to the town-hafl 
on St. Margaret's Hill, in Southwark, and opened 
their ſpecial commiſſion for the trials of the rebels; ? 
when the lord chief juſtice of the king's bench gave 
a molt learned and excellent charge to o the grand in- 
queſt ; who thereupon withdrew to the Three 
Tuns tavern on St. Margaret's Hill, and found 
bills for high-treaſon againſt William, earl of Kil- 
marnock, George, earl of Cromertie, and Ar- 
thur, lord Balmexri no. 


The three indictments againſt the lords being 
drawn up, a certiorari was awarded out of chancer7 


do remove the indictments, in order to their trials 
by their peers; and before the return of that writ, 
his majeſty was pleaſed to appoint Philip lord Hard- 
wicke, rhe lord high chancellor, to be lord high 


ſteward for the trials of the ſaid peers: and then 


the lord high Steward directed a precept under his 
ſeal to the commiſſioners, to cout the indictments 


were found, and on what day. — 
The fame being certified by the commiſſioners 
in the ſpecial commiſſion named, that the indict- 
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ment was found in Surry, the lord high ſteward 
moved the houſe, to know what day thoir lordſbips 
would try the rebel peers. Thereupon ſome de- 
bate aroſe in the houſe, whether theſe three peers 
could be tried by indictment, it being the firſt pre- 
cedent; for the earl of Granville ſaid, it was an in- 
novation and infringement upon the privileges of 
the houſe of commons to impeach. But this de- 
bate ſoon ended, becauſe there is an act of parlia- 
ment, now in force, made in the 7th of William 
III. that ſays, Any peer, or peers, may be tried 
« by indictment, as well as information.“ 
Then the houſe came to a reſolution to proceed 
to the trials of the rebel peers, on Monday the 
twenty-eighth of July, 1746. A precept being 
accordingly directed to the lord Cornwallis, con- 
ſtable and lieutenant of the Tower, to bring the 
bodies of the priſoners that day to Weſtminſter- 
hall, at eight o'clock in the morning they were 
carried thither in three coaches. 5 
D pon the ſame day the lord high ſteward went 
in proceſſion to Weſtminſter-hall to try them. 
The lords being ſeated on their benches, and 
the judges and maſters in chancery below in their 
ſeats ; the lord high ſteward making a reverence to 
the ſtate, and ſaluting the peers, ſeated himſelf on 
the wooll-ſack, as ſpeaker of the houſe of lords. 
The two clerks of the crown being ready at the 
clerks table, and the clerk of the crown in chan- 
chery, having the king's commiſſion to his grace 
in his hand, both made three reverences to him, 
and at the third, coming before the wooll-ſack, 
kneeled down, and the clerk of the crown in chan- 
cery, on his knee, preſented the commiſſion :0 his 
grace, who delivered it to the clerk of the crown 
in the king's bench, and they making three reve- 
rences, returned to the clerks table. The clerk »> 


_ wards into the court. 
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the crown in the king's bench opened the com- 
miſſion and read it, having firſt directed his grace's 
ſerjeant at arms to make proclamation for ſilence, 
which he did with his mace upon his ſhoulder. - - 

While the commiſſion was reading, his grace 
and the lords ftood up, all uncovered; after 
which his grace making obeiſance, reſeated him- 
ſelf, and then the garter and the black rod, with 
three reverences, jointly preſented the white ſtaff 
on their knees to his grace; and being fully 
inveſted in his office, he, with the white ſtaff in 
his hand, removed from the wool-fack to the chair 
placed for him on an aſcent befofe the throne, and 


fat down. | 

At Weſtminſter-hall gate the priſoners were re- 
ceived by general Folliott, and the axe was carried 
before them with'the edge from them. "oy 

Proclamation being made in the court for the 
lord-heutenant of the Tower of London to return 
the precept to him directed, with the bodies of the 
priſoners : which done, the gentleman goaler of 
the Tower brought his priſoners to the bar; and 
the proclamation was made for the king's evidence 
to come forth, the king's counſel, Mr. premier 
ſerjeant Skinner, Mr. attorney, and ſollicitor gene- 
ral, ſir John Strange, and ſir Richard Lloyd, by 
his grace's direction, opened the indictment. 

Then his grace moved the houſe, that he might 
advance forwards for the better hearing the evi- 
dence, and his chair was accordingly moved for- 


The earls of Kilmarnock and Cromertie both 
pleaded guilty : after which the lord Balmerino 
being brought to the bar, he pleaded Not Guilty; 
alledging, that he was not at Carliſle at the time 
ſpecified in the indictment, being, when that 
city was taken, eleven miles from thence ; and 
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then the king's council proceeded to call their 
witneſſes to ſupport the charge againſt the priſoner, 
four of whom were examined, and depoſett as fol- 
lows : 5 
- Fhe firſt witneſs ſwore that he faw the lord Bal- 
merino, the prifoner at the bar, ride into Carliſte 
on a bay horſe, the day after it was taken by the 
rebels: that he ſaw him ride up to the market- 
place, with his fword drawn, at the head of his troop! 
of horſe, which was the ſecond troop of the pre- 
tender's fon's body guards, called Elphingſton's 
horſe. 
Another witneſs proved, that he ſaw his lordſhip 
ride into Mancheſter at the head of his troop, and 
vas there when the — s fort was proc aimed 
regent ; and the ſaid troop was the ſecond᷑ troop of 
the pretender's body guard, and. was called El- 
phingfſton' s troop of horſe. 

Two- other witneſſes proved, That his 1 
was called colonel of his troop; that he acted: 
ways in that ſtation, and gave orders on all oeca- 
Hons to his officers: and they farther depoſed, 
that his lordſhip was in ſeveral places on the. road 
where the rebels marched, at the head of his 
troop, and was in great efteem with the young pre- 


tender. 


The prifoner aſking neither of the evidences any 
gueſtions, the council for the king here reſted their 
oof. 
Then his grace che lord high ſteward aſked the 
. If he could offer any thing in his defence, 
or would call any witnefles who could invalidate 
hat had been proved upon him by the witneſſes on 
his majeſty's behalf. 
To which he replied, He was ſorry that he had 
given their lordſhips ſo much trouble, and had na- 
thing more ta ay, only that, as he was not at 1 * 
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ne at the time the rebels took poſſefſion of it, and 


the indictment charging him with being at Carliſle - 


expreſly at that time, he could not be guilty of that 
indictment. 5 5 fe * 
A motion was then made by a noble peer, that the 
court might adjourn to the houſe of lords; which 
they did accordingly: and, after many debates 
there, they came to a reſolution that the opinion of 
the learned judges ſhould be taken on the point 
which the priſoner had objected to in regard to the 
indictment. Then the lord high ſteward and the 
lords being returned into the court in Weſt minſter- 
hall, the point in queſtion was put to the judges, 


who were all of opinion, that, as an overt-act of 


high-treaſon, and other acts of treaſon, had been 
proved beyond contradiction, there was no occaſion 


to prove explicitly all that was laid in the indict- 


ment; ſo that the priſoner's objection was no way 
material, but that the indictment was a good in- 
dictment, and that fo far of it had been proved as 
the law requires to convict any perſon of high- 


treaſon. 


Then proclamation for ſilence was made, when 
the lord high ſteward, calling the peers by their 
names one byone, and beginning with the youngeſt 
baron, aſked him, | 
Whether Arthur, lord Balmerino, was guilty of 
the high treaſon of which he ſtood indicted, or nor 
ilty? ; 
25 "Tic baron ſtanding up, uncovered, put his hand 
on his right breaſt, and ſaid. Guilty upon my 
 honour.”:>*.- . Po - | | 
All the reſt of the peers declared the priſoner 
guilty of high-treaſon in the ſame manner. 
Alfter the priſoner had been found guilty of the 
indictment, the other two lords (the earls of Kil- 
marnock and Cromertie) were brought into court, 


and 
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and ſet to the bar with lord Balmerino; when His 
grace the lord ſteward informed them, That if 
either of them had any thing to move in arreſt of 
judgment, their lordſhips muſt come prepared the 
Wedneſday following, at eleven of the clock in 
the morning, and lay their objections before the 
court, 1 of death would be awarded 
After which they were carried back to the Tower 
in coaches, and the axe, which was in the coach 
2 the lord Balmerino, had the edge towards 
un. e 
On Wedneſday, the thirtieth of July, the lord 
Balmerino, with the other two priſoners, were 
brought again from the Tower into court}, and the 
lord high ſteward came in the uſual manner into 
Weſtminſter-hall. The lords having taken their 
places, and the lord high ſteward being in the 


. chair, before the throne, the priſoners were 


ſilence. 


brought to the bar, and proclamation made for 
After which the lord high ſteward acquainted 
the earl of Kilmarnock, that, as he had thought 
por to plead guilty to the indictment againſt 
him, he had thereby confeſſed the ſeveral crimes 
and treaſons in the ſaid indictment mentioned; and 
therefore he deſired to know, what his lordſhip had 
to ys why judgment of death ſhould not be paſſed 
on him. 3 THO 
The earl then addreſſing himfelf to the houſe, 
made a ſpeech, which we. ſhall give: the reader 
when we come to the particular account of that 
lord. = 
When lord Balmerino was called upon to know 
what he could ſay, why judgment of death ſhould 
not be awarded againſt him, according to law, his 
lordſhip, directing himſelf to the lord high ſteward, 
= |] - " > "1 00 _—_ 
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roduced a paper and deſired it might be read. 
The lord high ſteward told his lordſhip, he was at 
liberty to read it if he pleaſed. But the priſoner 
replied, his voice was too low, and that he could 
not read it ſo well to be underſtood as he could | 
with. On which the lord high ſteward gave or- 
ders for one of the clerks of the parliament to go 
near the har to the priſoner, and read the paper 
aloud; ſo that their lordſhips and the priſoner 
might hear the contents : and the clerk having 
received the paper, he read it ſtanding juſt within 
the bar by the priſoner ; which paper was to the 
following purport : r 
That the indictment was founded on an act of 
parliament made the laſt ſeſſion, by which priſoners 
tried for high · treaſon, committed in the late rebel- 
lion, were to be tried in ſuch county as his majeſty. 
ſhould appoint ; but that the treaſon. with which 
the priſoner is charged, is aſſigned to be committed 
at Carlifle, where he ought to have been indicted, 
and not in Surry, becauſe the treaſon was commit- 
ted before the paſſing of the ſaid act; and therefore 
that the priſoner could not be affected by it; and 
_ conſequently, that the whole ſuperſtructure built 
thereon _— — — on - ground. The 
riſoner therefore prayed their lordſhips to aſſign 
bim council to be 2 on that head. nl 423 
Then the earl Granville moved, that the lords 
would adjourn to their own houſe in order to con- 
ſider of what the priſoner had offered. | 
The priſoners were then removed from the bar, 
and the lords went to their own houle, where they 
debated the matter for about an hour and an half, 
and then returned to the court in Weſtminſter-hall 
in the uſual form; and being ſeated, the priſoners 
were again called to the bar, when the lord 
high ſteward aſked the lord Balmerino, If, he re- 
ES | quired 
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& quired to have counſel to ſpeak to the p int 
Which his lordſhip had before propoſed, and the 


lord Balmerino anſwering, Ves, he did require it; 


then the lord high ſteward told his lordſhip, that 
he was ordered by the lords to acquaint him, that 
they agreed to his requeſt, and deſired him to name 
the council he would have them appoint for him. 
Upon which he named Mr. Wilbraham and Mr. 
Forreſter: which the lord high ſteward told him 
+ The court agreed to, and appointed the Friday 
morning following, the firſt of Auguſt, to have 
the point argued, when the king s council would 
| att nd. 

Then the ibaers were taken from the bar, and 
She court adjourned. The priſoners were carried 
back to the Tower, and the axe in the ſame manner 
as before. 

On the firſt of Aveuſt, the lord high Seward be- 
ing come down, and the lords being met in their 
own houſe, they went from thence in the uſual 
form, to the court in Weſtminſter-hall; where 
being ſeated, and proclamation made for the con- 
ſtable of the Tower to bring his priſoners to the 
bar, he brought them in accordingly. 

Then the lord high ſteward aſked the lord Bal- 
merino, If he was ready by his council to argue 
the point which he had propoſed to the court the 
' Wedneſday before ? To which the lord Balmerino 
replied; That his council had adviſed him, that 
there was nothing in his objection ſufficient to found 


5 an arreſt ruf judgment upon; and therefore he 


withdrew it, and humbly craved their lordſhips 
*zardon for giving them ſo much trouble; alledg- 
ing, that he thought it was the duty of every 
Chriſtian to preſerve life as long as he could; 
and then ſubmitted himſelf to . court. : The | 
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The other two lords doing the ſame; * 
clamation was made for ſilence, the lord Mah 
ſteward made a moſt eloquent ſpeech, wherein he 
ſhewed the excellence and happineſs of our preſent 
conſtitution, and the bleſfings we enjoy under his 


majeſty's reign, who is a prince celebrated through 
the world for his mild and gracious government. 


His grace then pronounced the judgment, which 
the law required, and which that high. court award- 


ed: VIZ. 


«PT HAT you, William earl of Kilmarnock, 


George earl of Cromertie, and Arthur lord Balme- | 
rino, and every of you, return to the priſon of the 


Tower, from whence you came ; from thence you 
muſt be drawn to the place of execution; when you 
come there, you muſt be hanged by the neck, but 
not till you are dead; for you muſt be cut down 
alive; then your bowels muſt be taken out, and 
burnt before your faces; then your heads muſt be 
ſevered from your bodies, and your bodies muſt 
be divided each into four quarters; and theſe muſt 
be at the king's diſpoſal. 

And God Almighty be merciful to your ſouls.” 


Then the priſoners were taken ſrom the bar: and 
the lord high ſteward ſtanding up, he informed the 
jords that all the buſineſs was completed, which by 
his commiſſion he was to execute; and then his 
grace took the white rod in both his hands and 
broke it into two pieces, and declared his commi 
ſion was at an end. He then aſked the lords, if 
was their pleaſure to adjourn to the chamber of par- 
liament; which they agreeing to, they returned 
in the ſame order o proceſſion in which they came, 
the ſtate only excepted. 9 

| The 
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The lords priſoners, after taking part of a cold 
collation prepared for them, were conducted to their 
coaches, the axe being now carried with the edge 
towards them, as they proceeded to the Tower. 
They till preſerved their countenances, not betray- 
ing the leaſt ſigns of dejection, and the populace 
| behaved with much decency. | 

From the time that ſentence paſſed upon him to 
the time of his execution, lord Balmerino ſhewed 
no tokens of fear, nor had he any hopes of a par- 
don, for he ſaid himſelf his caſe was deſperate, 
ag a relapſe, for he had been pardoned once be. 

ore. | -—” | 
When his lady expreſſed a great concern for his 
approaching fate, Grieve not, my dear,” ſaid 
he, «© we muſt all die once, and this is but a few 
years, very likely, before my death muſt have 
happened ſome other way. Therefore wipe 
« away your tears, you may marry again, and get 
« a better huſband.” LE Gs 

His lady, whom he always called his Peggy, was 
at dinner with him when the warrant came for his. 
execution; at which ſhe being greatly concerned 

roſe up from table. My dear Peggy,” ſaid he, 
< fit down, for this ſhan't ſpoil my dinner. If the 
king had given me mercy, I ſhould have been 
glad of it; but fince it is otherwiſe, I am very 
13 11 for it is what I have expected, and therefore 
s jt does not at all ſurprize me.” 
Some days before his execution, being afked in 
at manner he would go to the ſcaffold? he an- 
ered, He would go in the regimentals which he 
wore when he was firſt taken; and that he would 
have 2 woo'len ſhirt next his ſkin which would 
ferve him as a ſhroud to be buried in. Being then 
aſked, why he would not have a new fuit of 


black? he replied, It would be thought very 
| Pp imprudent 


- 
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„ jmprudent in a man to repair an old houſe When 
4 the leaſe of it was near expiring ;” for the leaſe of 
his life would expire next Monday. 
On Monday, the eighteenth of Auguſt, about 
fix in the morning, a thouſand of the foot guards, 
a troop of life-guards, and one of horſe grenadiers, 
marched through the city to Tower-hill to attend 
the execution; and the ſame morning the two 
ſheriffs of Middleſex and London, with their offi- 
cers, and the executioner, went from the Mitre 
tavern in Fenchurch-ſtreet, to the houſe hired by 
them on Tower-hill for the ſaid lords. f 
At ten o'clock the block was fixed on the ſtage; 
foon after their coffins were brought, covered with 
black cloth, with gilt nails, &c. On that for the 
earl of Kilmarnock was a plate with this inſcription, 
« Guhelmus Comes de Kilmarnock, decollatus 18 
© Auguſti, 1746, Etat. ſuæ 42. with an earls 
coronet over it, and fix coronets over the ſix han- 
dles : and on that for lord Balmerino was a plate 
with this inſcription : © Arthurus Dominus de Bal- 
«© merino, decollatus 18 Auguſti, 1746, Etat. 
% ſuz 58.” with a baron's coronet over it, and ſix 
others over the handles. Sr, | 
At half an hour after ten the ſheriffs went to the 
Tower, and after knocking ſome time at the gate 
they were admitted, and the priſoners, on their 
giving a receipt, were delivered to them, the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower ſaying, as is uſual, «© God 
« bleſs king George.” To which the earl of Kil- 
marnock aſſented by a bow, and lord Balmerino 
faid, © God bleſs king James:“ and ſoon after the 
proceſſion appeared in the following order: 1. The 
conſtables of the Tower hamlets. 2. The knight 
marſhals men and tipſtaves. 3. The ſneriff's offi 
cers. 4. The priſoners attended by 2 
| ains, 
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lains, and the two ſheriffs. 5. The warders of the: 


Tower. 6. A guard of muſquerecrs 7. To 


hearſes and a mourning coach. 

I The two lords had met each other at che * of 
| the ſtairs, and embraced, when lord Balmerino 
greatly ſaid to the other, My lord, I am heartily 
«© ſorry to have your company in this expedition.“ 
When the proceſſion had paſſed through the 
lines into the area of the circle, the paſſage was 
cloſed, and the horſe that were in the rear of the 
foot on the lines wheeled off, and drew up five deep 
behind the foot, on the ſouch ſide of the hill facing 
the ſcaffold. The lords were conducted to the 
houſe facing the entrance on the ſcaffold (the late 
tranſport office) and being put into ſeparate apart- 
ments, their friends were admitted to ſee them. 

About eleven o'clock, the lord Balmerino lent. 2 
meſſage to the earl of Kilmarnock to deſire an in- 
terview with him; which being conſented ro, my 
lord Balmerino, after addrefling himſelf to the 
other, and thanking. him for the favour of that 
conference, aſked his lordſhip, If he knew of any 
order being made before the battle of Culloden for 
giving no quarter to the duke's army? at the fame 
time declaring, That he himſelf knew nothing of 
any ſuch order. To which the Jord Kilmarnock 
replied, That he knew nothing of any ſuch order, 
but that ſince the battle of Culloden he had been 
informed that there was ſame order to that effect, 
ſigned George Murray, and that it fell into the 

hands of the duke immediately after the battle. 

' Theſe lords having ſaluted each other, lord Bal- 
merino bade the lord Kilmarnock an eternal happy 
adieu; and with a cheerful countenance added; 
t My dear Lord, I with I could alone pay the rec 
Fe — and ſuffer for us both,” 25 

he 
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The earl of Kilmarnock was firſt carried out to 
tis execution, during which time lord Balmerino 
converſed cheerfully with his friends, and twice re- 
freſhed himſelf with a bir of bread and a glaſs of 
wine, defiring the company t to Wer to him aine 
degrae ta-haiven, 

When the under ſheriff went to give „ notice 
that his time was come; I ſuppoſe,” ſaid he, 
« My lord Kilmarnock is no more?” and having 
aſked how the executioner had performed his duty, 
his lordſhip, upon receiving the account, ſaid, 
Then it was well done; and now, gentlemen, 
<« 1 will detain you no longer, for I deſire not to 
* protract my life.“ His lordſhip then faluted the 
company in a cheerful manner, and haſtened to 
the ſcaffold, which he mounted with ſo undaunted 
a ſtep as ſurpriſed every ſpectator, who was not ac- 
quainted with his great courage. 

He appeared on the ſcaffold with the ſame regi- 
mentals he wore at the battle of Culloden, as he 
faid he would; and ſo far was he from having the 
leaſt concern himſelf at the fear of death, that he 
frequently reproved his friends that were about 
him for ſhewing any. His lordſhip walked round 
the ſcaffold, bowed to the people, read the inſcrip- 
tion on his coffin, ſaid it was right, and with ſeem- 
ing pleaſure looked at the block, which he called 
his Pillow of Reſt. He then pulled out his ſpec- 
tacles, and read a paper to the few about him, 
which he afterwards delivered to Mr. Sheriff Coc- 
kayne, and which was faid to contain ſome juſtifica- 
tion of his own bad cauſe, and ſome reflections on 
the preſent happy eſtabliſhment. | 

My lord then called for the executioner, who 
being introduced to him, was about to aſk his 
lordihip's pardon ; but my lord ſtopped him, and 
aid, Friend, you need not aſk me forgiveneſs, 

Vor. UI. TY | the 


and the ſuddenneſs of the ſignal, that he was not 
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& the execution of your duty is commendable,” 


His lordſhip, preſenting the executioner with three 
guineas, ſaid, Friend, I never had much money, 


this is all I have, I wiſh it was more for your 


% ſake, and am ſorry I can add nothing elſe to it 
* but my coat and waiſtcoat;” which he inſtantly 
took off and placed on his coffin. OT 
He then prepared himſelf for the block by put- 
ting on a flannel waiſtcoat that had been made up 
for the occaſion, and a plaid cap upon his head; 


after which he went to the block, in order to ſhew 


the executioner the ſignal for the blow, which was 

the dropping down of his arms. 5 | 
His lordſhip then returning to his friends, took 

his laſt farewel of them; and having once more 


taken a view of the great number of ſpectators, 


ſaid, I am afraid there are ſome who may think 
% my behaviour bold :” and ſpeaking to a gentle- 
man near him, added, * Remember, fir, what I 


tell you, It ariſes from a confidence in God and 


& a clear conſcience,” 

My lord then obſerving the executioner with the 
axe in his hand, took it from him; and having felt 
the edge, returned it him again, at the ſame time 


ſnewing him where to ſtrike the blow, and anima- _ 


ting him to do it with reſolution ; “ For in that. 
„friend,“ ſaid he, © will conſiſt your mercy.” 
His lordſh p then, with the ſame undaunted 


countenance, Kneeled down at the block, and 


having his arms extended, faid this ſhort prayer, 


O LORD, reward my friends, forgive my 


enemies, , and receive my ſoul;“ 


ſabmitted and gave the ſignal to the executioner ; 
but he was ſo terrified at his lordſhip's intrepidity, 


| able 


3 
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able to take his head off at the firſt blow, though 
it is to be hoped he deprived him of all ſenſation; 
After the firſt ſtroke, his lordſhip's head fell back 
upon his ſhoulders, and being afterwards ſevered 
at two more gentle blows, was received in a piece 
of red bays, and with his body depoſited in his 
coffin, which being put into a hw, was carried 
to the chapel of the Tower, and buried with lord 

Kilmarnock's, near the remains of the lord Tulli- 
bardin, who died a priſoner in the Tower ſome 
hort time before. 
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William, Earl of Kilmarnock. 


TILIIAM Boyne, earl of Kilmarnock and 
lord Boyde, was deſcended of a very an- 
cient family, and takes his title of earl from a royal 
borough of that name in the ſhire of Cunningham. 
William, the fourth earl of Kilmarnock, the 
unhappy ſubject of this narration, was ſon of Wil- 
liam, the third earl of Kilmarnock, by Euphene 
his wife, daughter to William lord Roſs. He was 
but very young when his father died; but diſco- 
vered an early genius not unworthy the dignity of 
his birth: but his father's death leaving him too 
foon at liberty to be his own maſter, and the in- 
dulgence that is generally given to young noble- 
men, added to the natural ſprightlineſs of his tem- 
per, ſoon gave him an averſion to a rigorous ſtudy 
of letters, though he had made ſome progreſs in 
elaſſical learning, and had acquired ſom̃e tolerable 
notion of phil ſophy and mathematics; but there 
was too much of the volatile in his dipoſition, to 
continue long at exerciſes that required applica- 
tion: he was more happy in acquiring thoſe which 
are called genteel accompliſhments ; ſuch as ride- 
ing, fencing, dancing, and ſome muſic; in all 
which he excelled, _ was juſtly eſteemed by men 
of taſte, a polite gentleman. - 5 
— 7 . When 
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When he came to the eſtate, it was pretty much 
incumbered, and great part of the old patrimany 
alienated. The earl's diſpoſition was by no means 
turned to improve it by parſimony; on the con- 
trary, as his income was infinitely ſhort of what 
the generoſity, or rather the profuſeneſs, of his 
temper would prompt him to ſpend, he ſoon found 
his affairs daily growing worſe, and therefore 
thought of bettering his circumſtances by an ad- 
vantageous match. To this purpoſe he fixed: his 
eyes upon lady Anne Livingſton, daughter of 
James earl of Linlithgow and Callander, a young 
lady of conſiderable fortune, a great beauty, and 
every way accompliſhed to make the greateſt prince 
happy. The earl made his addreſſes to the lady, 
fortune, refuſed their conſent: however, his lords 
ſhip's agreeable perſon and genteel addreſs, raiſed 
a friend for him in the generous lady's boſom, he 
is naturally an enemy to ſettlements; and other pa- 
ried him without her mother's conſent, who was 
obliged to ſubmit When there was no remedy. 
His lordſhip, it is ſaid, proved but ungrateful 
for the lady's generoſity; and public fame ſtrangely 
belied him if ſhe had not too much cauſe te com- 
plain of his conduct: but as her ladyſſip had both 
à large ſhare of ſpirit, wit, and good ſenſe, they 
lived, if not happily, at leaſt civilly together. 
The earl's irregularities, added to the charge af 
a a family, at length reduced his circumſtances 
within ſuch narrow limits, that finding it difficult 
to ſupport himſelf with any tolerable decency, he 
applied to the Britiſh court for a penſion, obtained 
it, and enjoyed it to the time of his entering into 
the late unnatural rebellion. 3 
n . While 
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W,uile the rebellion was in embryo, we find no 
footſteps of his lordſhip's being in the plot: on 
the contrary, before the battle of Preſton-Pans, he 
beſtirred h mſelf in oppoſition to that party which 
he afterwards embraced. Several authors, who 
have given us accounts ot this lord and his ſuffer- 
ing, pretend that it was his lady that prevailed up- 
on him to take this ſtep, being, as they ſay, at 
Edinburgh when the young pretender entered that 
city, and charmed her with his military appearance 
and the affability with which he treated her and all 
the ladies; but this has been contradicted in ſuch 
a manner, and at ſuch a time, by his lordſhip, that 
we cannot help giving credit to what he ſaid. 

The defeat of general Cope at the battle of 
Preſton-Pans, elevated the Jacobites to ſuch a de- 
gree, that they eſteemed it madneſs and infatua- 
tion in every body, who did not immediately join 
their ſtandard. Among thofe who did, the. earl 
of Kilmarnock was received by the young cheva- 
lier with great marks of eſteem and diſtinction; 
was declared of his privy council, made colonel 
of the guards, and PRE to the degree of a 
general. | 

How this lord behaved in his new capacities of 
ſtateſman and general, ſo foreign from his former 
manner of life, is clearly known but to few; but 

common report ſays, that he conducted himſelf 
with courage and reſolution till the day of the bat- 
tle of Culloden, when, foreſceing the fate of his 
party, he abſonted himſelf from his corps, and 
either confounded by his fears, or prompted by 
"deſpair, he almoſt unaccountably fell into the hands 
of the king's troops, and rather ſurrendered him. | 
ſelf than was taken "om 7 


The 
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The earl of Kilmarnock, having been commit- 
ted priſoner to the Tower of London with the earl 
of Cromertie and the lord Balmerino, was with 
them brought to his trial on Monday, the twenty- 
eighth of July, 1746, and pleaded guilty to his 
indictment, | 
On the Wedneſday following, the lords priſon- 
ers being brought up again to Weſtminſter, the 
lord high ſteward being ſeated on the chair before 
the throne, his grace, addreſſing himſelf to the 
earl of Kilmarnock, acquainted him that, as his 
 Jordſhip had thought proper to plead guilty to the 

indictment found againſt him, he had thereby con- 
feſſed the ſeveral crimes and treaſons with which he 
was therein charged; and therefore he now deſired: 
to know if he had any thing to offer, why ſentence: 
of death ſhould not be paſſed upon him. F 

Fis lordſhip then addrefling himſelf to his grace: 
the lord high ſteward and the houſe, made a ſpeech, 

in which he did not attempt to extenuate his 
erime, but entreated their lordſhips to ntercede 
with his majeſty for his royal clemency. 
On Friday, Auguſt the firſt, his lordſhip belag 
| brought down, with the two other rebel lords, to 

Weſtminſter, with them received ſentence of death; _ 

after which he had nothing to do but to prepare 
for the final execution of it; in which melancholy 
buſineſs he was aſſiſted by Mr. Foſter, a diſſenting 
miniſter, but who, by all parties, was allowed to 
be a gentleman of _— learning and piety. 

As the public will, in all probability, be curious 


to know what were lord Kilmarnock's ſentiments 


concerning death, and the particular kind of death 
which he expected, in purſuance of his ſentence, 
would be inflicted on him; Mr. Foſter relates the 

iy bſtanes of the diſcourles that paſſed between them 
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upon theſe great; and, o the generality of the 
world, moſt terifying ſabjects. 7 | 

On "Monday; 7 thé eleventh of Auguſt, general. 
ep var ye deſired Mr. Foſter in the gentleff terms 
he could uſe, to let my lord know; that he had re- 


ceived the order for his and lord Balmerino's exe- 
cution Mr. Foöſter at firſt deelined the ungrateful 
office, and told che general, that he was ſo ſhocked. 


at it, that he could not think of delivering the 
meſſage himſelf, but would endeavour to prepare 
the unfortunate lord, by diveſting him, as far as 
he could, of all hope oſ life, for his informing 
him of it. And he intended to have gone no far- 

ther, but finding my lord in a reſigned and calm 


tempet, Mr. Foſter told him, as general William- 


ſon was coming up, that he . ſee the vaſt im- 


portance, nay, the abſolute: neteſſity, of attending 


ſeriouſiy to what he had been faping about his dili- 


gent and conſtant preparation Tor death, by what, 
as he ſaid; he apprehended he ould ſoon Hear. 


Lord Kilmarnock immediately aſked him if the 


warrant was come down for his execution? The 


other told him it was, and that the day fixed was 
the Monday following: and as upon this the ge- 
neral immediately came into the room, Mr. Foſter | 
acquainted: him, that lord Kilmarnock knew ready 
what he intended to inform him of. 

My lord received this news with the outward be- 
3 of a man, that knew and felt the import- 


ance of the ſcene of death, but without any marks 


of diſorder, without any unbecoming anxiouſneſs 
or terror: and to eſtabliſh and ſupport him in his 
reſent. quietude of mind, Mr. Feſter told him, 
hat all mankind were really under ſentence of 


death, though they knew not the manner, or pre- 


cife time, of its d crerute d it might be to 
any 


— 
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any one, as ſoon, or ſooner, than his own; that 
they not expecting it, nor having ſuch timely 
and certain notice of it, might die wholly un- 
guarded and unprepared; while he had warning, 
and the moſt awakening motives to fit himſelf, in 
the beſt manner poſſible, for this grand and deciſive 
event; , go! „ ls 107 e 
My lord faid, he had never been a libertine in 
principle, during all the time that he was moſt in- 
conſiderate and licentious in his conduct; but had 
always firmly believed the great truths of God's 
being and providence, and a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſnments for virtue and vice, and 
that he had not been involved in the faſhionable 
ſcepticiſm of the times with reſpect to Chriſtianity z 
that he was: therefore naturally concerned, and 
chiefly concerned, about the ' conſequences of 
death, in compariſon of which he thought the 
thing itſelf a trifle ; that, as to the particular man- 
ner of his death, he thought he had no reaſon to be 
terrified, for that the ſtroke appeared to be ſcarce. 
ſo much as the pain of drawing a tooth, or the 
firſt ſhock of the cold bath upon a weak and fear- 
ful temperri: d Bloom; ee 
When general Williamſon, upon the Saturday 
preceding his execution, gave him a minute detail 
of all the circumſtances of ſolemnity and outward 
terror that would accompany it; he heard it with 
as much ſhew of compoſure, as aman of a tender 
compaſſionate ſpirit would read the account of it, 
in an inſtance where he was not perſqnally con- 
cerned. He was told that on Monday about ten in 
the morning, the ſheriffs would come to demand 
the priſoners, who would be delivered to them at 
the gate of the Tower; that from thence, if their 
lordſhips thought proper, they ſhould walk on foot 
to the houſe appointed on Tower-hill for their re- 
| 5 2 _  - ceptian, 


+ 
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ception, where the rooms would be hung with 
+ black, to make the more decent and ſolemn ap- 
peaxance, and that the ſcaffold alſo would be hung 
with black cloth ; that his lordſhip might repoſe 
and prepare himſelf in the room fitted up for him, 
as long as he thought it convenient, remembering 
only, that the warrant for the execution was limited 
to, and conſequently expired at, one o'clock; that 
becauſe of a complaint made by lord Kenmure, 
that the block was too low, it was ordered to be 
raiſed to the height of 'two feet ; that it might be 
the more firmly fixed; props would be placed di- 
rectly under it, that the certainty or decency of 
the execution might not be obſtructed by any con- 
cuſſion, or ſudden jirk of the bod. 
All this lord Kilmarnock, without the leaſt viſi- 
ble emotion, expreſſed his ſatisfaction in: but 
when the general told him, that two moyrning 
hearſes would be provided, and placed cloſe by 
the ſcaffold, ' that when the head was ſtruck off, 
the coffins might be ſoon taken out to receive the 
bodies, he ſaid, that he thought it would be better 
for the coffins to be upon the ſcaffold ; for by that 
means the bodies would be ſtill ſooner removed out 
roc (ccc 
Being farther informed, that an executioner was 
provided who would perform his work dexterouſſy, 
and that he was a very good ſort of man, my lord 
anſwered, General, this is one of the worſt cir- 
s cumſtances that you could have mentioned; I 
cannot thoroughly like, for ſuch buſineſs, your 
good fort of men; for one of that character, I 
“ apprehend, mult be a tender-hearted and com- 
s paſſionate man; and a rougher and leſs ſenſible 
* temper might be fitter to be employed.” 
After this, lord Kilmarnock deſired, that four 
perions might be appointed to receive the _ 
22 | when 
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hen it was ſevered from che body, in a red cloth, 

that it might not, as he had been informed Was the. 
caſe in ſome former executions, roll about the ſcaf- 
Fold, and be thereby mangled and disfigured : for 
that though this was, in compariſon, but a ſmall. 
circumſtance, he was not willing that his body 


: | 


ſhould appear with any unneceſſary indecency after "| 


the juſt ſentence of the law was ſatisfiet. 


Mr. Foſter informs us, that when my lord _ 4s, 
told, that his head would be held up to the multi- 
tude, and public proclamation made, that that was 


the head of a traitor; he replied, that this he 
knew to be uſual on all fuch occaſions, and ſpoke 
of it as a thing of no ſignificancy in the affair at tal, 
and did not in the leaſt affect him: and Mr. Foſter 
faid, he never heard, either befare or after he was 


delivered into the cuſtody of the ſheriffs, that he 


' intimated the leaſt concern to have this part of the 
diſmal ceremony diſpenſed with; and therefore it 

has greatly ſurpriſed ſome people that it ſhould be 
omitted, and has occaſioned ſome odd conjectures. 
Mr. Ford, indeed, in his account of the execu- 
tion of the two lords, ſays, it was at my lord's par- 

ticular requeſt, and that the law does not require 


it: but the firſt gentleman, Mr. Foſter, ſays, that 


all lord Kilmarnock's friends, who attended him 
in his laſt moments, are ready to concur with him 
in making the ſame declaration, that they never 
expected it it would have been lo, and wondered at 
it. 

To come to the cb of this diſmal ſcene, 
his behaviour on the day of his execution, Mr. 
Foſter attended him in the morning about eight 


o'clock, and found him in a moſt calm and happy 
temper, without any diſturbance or confuſion in 
his mind, and with Wa marks of eaſe os . 


_ in his e. N 
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t inp tord's defire; Mr. Foſter made a ſhort 
$% rayer Lich him; foon after which general Wil- 
pager: cameitoinform him, chat the ſheriffs waited 
for the priſoners. At receiving this awful ſum- 
-mons to go to death, he was not in the leaſt ſtart- 
led, but ſaid calmly: and gracioully,. „General, I 
am ready, I'll follow you.” At the foot of the 
W ſtairs he met and embraced lord Balmerino, as be- 
= _- fore'mentioned in the account of that lord. From 
Fx thence he walked with the uſual formalties to the 
S Tower-gate, and, after being delivered into the 
i cuſtody of the ſheriffs, went to the houſe provided 
For the purpoſe, the late I e N on 
ö Tomerchul, near the ſcaffolc. 
My lord Kilmarnock ſpent his retirement here i in 
manner ſuitable to his unhappy circumſtances, 
Mr: Foſter frequently comforting him with ſeaſon- 
+ Able exbhortations. His lordſhip-in particular re- 
commended it to the ſheriffs obſervance that he de- 
clared himſclt a proteſtant, and thoroughly ſatisfied 
wit the legality of bis majeſty, king George's, 
title to the throne of theſe realms; that he himſelf 
as educated in theſe principles, and had conſtantly 
adhered to them, till after the bre aking out of the 
rebellion, .which he heartily repented of ever en- 
__ gagingin; and chat he prayed for the good of his 
country; and for theeontinuance of the crown in 
his r and ao N till the bn po- 
ſterity. 

The time being now pretty far . as was 
hinred to his lor ſnip by the ſheriffs defire: Mr. 
Foſter told him that, after having taken a few mi- 

nutes to compoſe himſelf, he thought it would he 
proper to allow him to pray with him, and then 
proceed to the ſcaffold. After this, Mr. Foſter 
addreſſed himſelf to the ſpectators of jthis mourn- 
_ ſcene, to join with him . in this laſt 
RA . ſolemn 
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folemn office, and in recommending the foul of 


an unhappy perſon, who gave ſo many marks of 
his ſincere penitence for the crime of his rebellion, - 


ta the mercy of God; with which requeſt they all- 


readily complied. 


Lord Kilmarnock had often proteſted, chat he 


would, in his laſt moments; pray for his king and 


country; therefore Mr. Foſter, towards the con- 4 
cluſion of his prayer for him, offered up ſome pe- 


tition to that purpoſe; which my lord had before, 
in the Tower, expreſſed his entire ſatisfaction in. 
After prayer was ended, lord Kilmarnock took 


bis laſt farewell of the gentlemen who attended 


him in a very affectionate manner, and went out of 
the room, preceded by the ſherifts and accompa- 
nied by his friends. As he was ſtepping into the 
ſcaffold, notwithſtanding the great pains he- had 
taken to familiarize the outward apparatus of death 
to his mind, nature ſtill recurred upon him; ſo 
that being ſtruck with ſuch a variety of dreadful 
objects at once, the multitude, the block, his 
coffin, the executioner, the inſtrument of death, 
he turned about and ſaid to Mr. Home, 97 Home, 
ve this is terrible.“ 


Mr. Foſter, having talked with his lordſhip 2 


conſiderable time, to ſupport him in his penitence 

2 and reſignation, 'embraced him, and then left him 

ia the ſame calm diſpoſition, quitting the ſcaffold 
ſome minutes before his execution. 


The executioner being introduced tò him, aſked 


his lordſhip - forgiveneſs for the painful office 
aſſigned him; which he very readily granted, and 
gave him a purſe of gold, deſiring him to have 


courage, and acquainted him that the ſignal for 


the ſtroke ſhould be the dropping of a hand- 
kerchief. 
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Spectators at a diſtance not knowing the true 


cauſe of the ſtroke's being retarded, aſcribed it to 


puſilanimity * but that delay was owing to a few 
trivial circumſtances which it is neceffary to men- 


tion in his vindication. My lord's hair having been 


dreſſed in a bag, it took ſome time to undo and 
put up in his cap. The tucking his ſhirt under 
the waiſtcoat was the occaſion of ſome farther ſmall 
delay. But when theſe preliminaries were adjuſted, 


his lordſhip took out a paper containing the heads 


of his devotion, went forward to his laſt ſtage and 

decently kneeled down at the block. Whether it 

was to ſupport himſelf, or as a more convenient 
oſture for devotion, he happened to lay his hands 


With his head upon the block; which the exeeu- 


tioner obſerving, prayed his lordſhip to let his hands 
fall down, leaſt they ſhould be mangled, or break 
the blow. Then he was told, that the neck of his 


' waiſtcoat was in the way; upon which he roſe and 


had it taken off. „ 
This done, and the neck made bare to the ſhoul- 


ders, he again kneeled down; and what ſufficiently 


ſhews, that he enjoyed full preſence of mind to the 


laſt, Mr. Home's ſervant, who held the cloth to 


receive the head, heard him ſay to the execu- 
tioner, that in two minutes he would give the 


ſignal, ; . f : | 
This time he ſpent in molt fervent devotion, as 


appeared by the motion of his hands and now and 


then of his head, Having then fixed his neck on 


| the block, he gave the ſignal. His body remained 


without the leaſt motion, except what was given it 


by the ſtroke of death, which he received full, 


and was thereby happily eaſed of all his pain. 
The head was received into a piece of ſcarlet 
cloth, and with the body depoſited in a coffin. + 
| | 5 ”, "M8 
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Thus deſervedly fell, though humble and relent- 


ing, the late earl of Kilmarnock, a ſacrifice to the 
juſtice of his country. 
His perſon was tall and oraceful ; his counte- 


nance kind, and his complexion pale. He had 


abilities, if they had been properly applied, which 
might have rendered him capable of bringing an 


increaſe of honour to his family inſtead of ruin 1 and 
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1MonN FRASER was the ſecond ſon of Thomas 
Fraſer, of Beaufort, by a daughter of the 


Laird of M. Leod and conſequently is deſcended, 


both by father and mother, from as ancient and 


as honourable families as any in the kingdom of 


Scotland. T | 

He was born at Beaufort aforefaid, near Inver- 
neſs, in the Highlands, in the year 1688. His 
father and his elder brother both dying while he 
was very young, the laird of M*Leod took upon 
him the care of his education, and, after ſome time 
ſpent at the grammar-ſchool, ſent him to King's 
college in the univerſity of Aberdeen. 

He was very far from aun himſelf by 


a very ſtrict a application to his ſtudies: on the 


contrary, in his junior years, he neglected books 


much more than he has done ſince, and was only 


careful to gain ſuch a tincture of letters, as might 


preſerve him from reproach amongſt people of the 


ſame rank with himſelf, who in that country are 
ſeldom found to be deeply learned, and much ſel- 
domer abſolutely ignorant: but if he was no cloſe 


ſtudent, he applied himſelf diligently to his exer- 


ciſes, and was in thoſe days thought to have the 
| addreſs 
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his eldeſt daughter, and the heirs of her bod. 


captain Fraſer's throwing up his commiſſion. The 
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gddrbſs and manners of a 4 gentleman on horleback EY; 
and on foot. 3 
About the year wan, oy the e of the fad e 
mily of Athol; he procuredd a company in the lorxed 
Tullibardine's regiment, and he might poſſibly havs 
riſen to conſiderable commands in the army, if his 
family concerns had not put it out of his power to 
continue in a military courſe of life. The deceaſe 
of Hugh lord Bovat, without heirs male, who 
was his father's eldeſt brother, gave him, as he 
thought, a legal claim to the title, but moſt un- 
queſtionably it did a right to be chief of the Fra- 
ers, which, as it was impoſſible a woman could ex- 
ecute, ſo by the law of reaſon, as well as the cuſtom 
of the clans, the ought not to inherit: but Hugh 
lord Lovat, above-mentioned, who had married | 
a daughter of che marquis of Athol, made a fet= 
tlement to limit thehonours and eſtate of Lovat to 
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The miſunderſtanding ariſing between him and 
the marquis on this occaſion; was the- reaſon of 


marquis, in order to ſecure the poſſeſſion of the 
honours and eſtate to his grandchild, had propoſed 
to him, that he ſhould convey and Make over his 
right to the ſame: to her, and in conſideration | 
thereof, the marqueſs engaged to promote him in 
the army; but the captain, with'a noble indigna- 
tion, rejected the propoſal, and utterly refuſed to 
make ſuch a renunciation, proteſting that no con- 
_ ſitleration whatever ſhould make him fell his birth- * 
right, by which he was entitled to the eſtate of 
2 and to be chief of the Fraſerfrs. 
It is known to be the cuſtom of Scotland, 5 
more eſpecially in the Highlands, for the next heir» 
male to marry the heireſs; and this cannot a 
ſtrange to choſe who read the Old Teſtament, lince 
Vox. Il. "INE, e 
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the like cuſtom was eſtabliſhed among the Jews, 
whoſe political conſtitution was pretty much the 
me Nh that which anciently and hitherto has 
| prevailed among the clans. There was nothing 
extravagant or very extraordinary in captain Simon 
Fraſer's; pretending to the heireſs of the deceaſed 


| lord Lovat, and by marrying her to unite both 


their intereſts and claim. + 
« Fo. accompliſh this, in the year 1694, he ap- 
plied himſelf ſecretly to gain the young lady's f. 

vour, who. was, then about fifteen years, of age, 


and lived with her mother, the lady dowager Lo- 


vat; at Caſtledowny, near Inverneſs. He made 
his ſentiments. known to the heireſs, by. the means 
of one Fraſer: of Tenechiel; and gained ſo much 


” upon her affection, that ſhe conſented to. marry. 


him privately. without the conſent of her friends. 
Iꝝ order to this, ſhe left her mother's, houſe one 
morning, witli great ſecreſy, attended only by Te- 
nechieh- her and the captain's confident in the in- 


trigue. But before they had gone far, Tenechiel 


repenting of what he had undertaken, and perhaps 


dteading the reſentment of the young lady's power- 
full relations, or thinking to make a merit of ſo ĩm- 
portant a diſcovery, carried her back again to her 


: mother, and diſcloſed the whole affair. 


_  . The diſappointment of the lovers, and the ſor- 
rew and deſpair of captain Fraſer, is more eaſily to 
be imagined than deſcribed. 
This attempt upon the heireſs of Lovat, alarm- 
ing the family of Athol, they thought it not ſafe 
for Her to remain any longer in that part af the 
country, and therefore ordered her to be ſent, un: 
der a proper eſcort to Dunkeld, the marqueſss 
feat; * 8 3 e ect mar» 
queſs, from that time, n to think of marrying 
| Moda r and thereby hy. 
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hopes of the captain, and prevent the honours and 


eſtate ever coming to his poſſeſſion. For this pur- 
poſe a match was propoſed between her and the 
 mafter of Salton, eldeft fon of lord Salton, which 
is a diſtin family of the Fraſers. Lord Salton 
embraced this propoſal very chearfully, thinking 


ſuch an alliance very anvantageous and honourable 


JJ... 3 
The original defign of the lord, by whom this 


affair was contrived and conducted, was to have had 
the marriage celebrated at the family ſeat of the 
Fraſers, Caſtledowny, where the lady-dowager 
Lovat reſided; and thither lord Salton, his ſon, 
the intended bridegroom, accompan ed by lord 
NM 87 Murray, a younger ſon of the marqueſs of 
Athol, were going, when captain Simon Fraſer 
ftopped them in their nel and brought them 
| priſoners to 353 place into hich they were to 
have entered in triumph. When he had them 
there, he expoſtulated the matter with lord Salton, 
and ſhewed him fo plainly the nature of his own n 
title to be chief of the Lovat tribe of Fraſers, that 
he readily relinquiſhed the match. If the young 
lady had been there, this ſtroke would have 
been deciſive; but as ſhe was not, and the lady. 
dowager Lovat was a very agteeable woman, and 
exceedingly beloved by the clan, captain Fraſer 
made his addreſſes to her, in which he prevailed ; 
and though he had a guard about the houſe, and 
 ſomeother circumſtances gave this marriage an air 
of fotce; yet, ſuch'was the affection of that lady 
to him, flac when, by the power of her family he 

was driven out of the Fraſers country, and forced 
to fly for his life, ſhe was not only the companion 
of his dangers and misfortunes, but, in the midſt 
of. thoſe difficulties, inſiſted upon a ſecond ſolem- 
nization of the marriage, which at her deſire was 
0's complied 


_ complied with: but the kindneſs of the lady was 
not greater than the hatred of her family. They 
purſued captain Fraſer with implacable ſteadineſs, 
exerted againſt him the weight of their power, 
which drove him to rocks and caves for ſhelter, 
and employed at the ſame time the weight of their 
influence by which they procured a ſentence of the 
court of juſticiary againſt him for a rape. They 
purſued him likewiſe as guilty of high treaſon in 
levying war; and to ſupport theſe dreadful ſen- 
tences in both caſes, they procured an order for a 
party of dragoons, commanded. by lieutenant Ro- 
ert Campbell, to put the law in execution with 
reſpect to his houſe and eſtate at Beaufort, which 
that gentleman, with great reluctancy, Cid. „ 
Ihus captain Fraſer became an enemy to the 
government in conſtruction of law, which drove 
him from his country, friends and wife; but, on a 
repreſentation to king William, of glorious me- 
mory, a remiſſion was granted to him as to the 
treaſon, but the judgment as to the rape remained 
in full force; ſo that he had a pardon for the 
greater crime, with non obſtante to be hanged for 
the leſs offence : which he avoided by keeping out 
of the reach of his enemies as well as he could; and 
when it was found impracticable for him to remain 
either in Scotland or England, he was compelled 
to fly to the only place where he was ſure of pro- 
tection ; and this carried him to the court of. St. 
Germain'sz ſo that. by the Jacobite intereſt in 
Scotland, he was driven to act the part of a_Jaco- 
bite himſelf; and this, we are told by his friends, 
was the true and plain ſtate of his. firſt application 
to the exiled family, by whom he was immediately 
received in the character and quality of lord Lovat, 
r d oi 
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The firſt thing he did, was to open the eyes of-- 


as French miniſters with reſpe& to the poſture 
of affairs in Scotland, which was a very ae fficult 


thing to do, ſince chey were at that time ſo per- 


lexed that neither the French nor Engliſh court 
| com what to make of them. He ſhewed them 
clearly that, with regard to the family at St. Ger- 
main's, the clans only were to be depended upon, 

for that the other parties in Scotland ſ ought 12 


their own intereſt, and were for : any court in which | 


they could be u permoſt. = 
lt was in GE equence of the lights he gave them, 


that the French miniſters came to change their no- 
tions with reſpect to perſons and things ; and what- 
_ ſentiments they might entertain of the ſince- 

of his attachment to the family in France, they 
— convinced that he did not deceive them in the 
accounts he gave ; and therefore, notwithſtanding 
all that was faid by the earl of Middleton and his 
ereatures, they continued to employ him ; and he 


had:likewife a ſhare in the favour of queen Mary, 


| who having been herſelf in Scotland, when ducheſs 


of Yark, had truer notions of things than fome of 


her Scotch miniſters could haye wiſhed ſhe had, be- 
cauſe it led to diſapprove ſeveral of thoſe ſchemes i in 


which they were moſt ſanguine. 


Captain Fraſer was honoured with a commiſtion, 


ſome 5 that of a colonel of foot,, others a major- 
— and furniſhed with powers and creden- 
nals to treat with the noblemen and gentlemen in 
Scotland, who were attached to that intereſt, and 


particularly the chiefs of the clans. He was like- 


wiſe provided with ſome arms fand ammunition, 
and with a ſum of money from the court of 
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Mr . Lockhart, of Carnwarth, in his Memoirs, 


N treats this matter as 4 ſham plot, trumped up by d 


the duke of Quensbury and his party, and charged 
upon the 12 of] Athol and the Tory party, 
in order to fornub a pretence to ruin and oppreſs 
them. 
Simon Fraſer knew exactly the ſituation of 
things; and the characters and meaſures of all 
the great men in both kingdoms; 15 this enabled 
him bo play them one againſt another, and t avail 
himſe them all. He had propoſed to the 
court of France to depend upon the Highlandere, 
and the Highlanders only. He knew very well 
the confidence the court of St. Germain's had in 
the dukes of Hamilton and Athal, and other great 
men in Scotland, and knew that ſome of the queen's 
mipiſters correſponded with the court of St. Ger- 
main's ; and made both Perth and Middleton be- 
lieve, that they would prepare every thing, in ale 
of the queen's death, for a change to their liking; | 
and he alſo knew that they wei no ſuch thing, 
but practiſed this artifice with a view to prevent 
their contriving plots and conſpiracies during the 
war. 

Upon his coming down to Scotland, he offered 
the earl of Leven and the duke of Argyle, to. do 
ſervice to the government; and by this means he 
procured admittance to, and a E from, the duke 
of 1 But before he did this, he had 
tried, 100 the interpoſition of the Murrays, o re- 
contile himſelf to the Athol family; but found it 
impoſſible, and that they were bent to Aeſtrog.him. 
if they could, 

He fs 11 thou ght. himſelf at full liberty ta 
talk of their intrigues and correſpondences to the 
duke of . > but — could not = 

| Ca 


8 
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called betraying them, becauſe they never truſted 
him. They acted upon a different plan, and 
whether they really intended ro ferve either one 
- court or the other, was a fecret then, and will ſo re- 
main to the end of time. But it was no ſeeret to 
him, that they hated the duke of Queenſbury, and 
the duke of Queensbury chem; and therefore he 
knew, that offering to find out their correſpondenees 
would recommend him to his grace. But he never 
communicated to the duke one word of his ſeefgt 
commiſſion, or of his meſſage to the clans, ſo that 
he did not berray thoſe that truſted him, nor che 
ſcheme with which he was truſteen. 

Upon the return of captain Fraſer to France, and 
the court of St. Germain's, where, by the way, 
he was always called and conſidered as lord Lovat. 
He found his intereſt much ſunk; the clamour 
from England and Scotland had got over thither 
before him; ard, notwithſtanding all he could 
ſay, and all that he had done, there was no ſuch 

thing as making people there believe that he 
had not betrayed the royaliſts, as they called them 
in Scotland: but this would not have given him 
much pain, if the French miniſters had not eon- 
ceived amiſs of him; but they finding that the 
very paper he had given them, concerning the 
ſtrength of the clans, with the remarks of the earl 
of Cromertie upon it, had been produced to the 
Fngliſh parliament, concluded that he muſt have 
betrayed them, though the fact really was, that he 
gave this paper originally to fir John M Lean, in 
order to engage him to introduce him to queen 
Mary; and fir John being very unluckily taken 
into cuſtody, upon his going over to take the be- 
nefit of the indemnity, and being examined as to 
his knowledge of captain Fraſer, owned every thing 
and delivered up this paper. 7314 30k BB v= , 
pg Qq4 Lord 
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Lord Lovat was however ſoon- delivered dom 
* perſecution' he had been under from the time 
of his return into France. The miniſtry of Ver- 
ſailles were convinced, they had injured him, and 
that they never had received any juſt or certain ac- 
Ne of that country but from him; and there- 
fore, though they might be civil to ſome of the 
1 Scotch correſpondents of the court of St. Ger- 
main's afterwards, yet they neyer depended upon 
them: and the duke of Berwick plainly declared, 
that there was no relying upon, or truſting to the 
Profeſſion s, of thoſe great men who were lord Lo- 
vat's capital enemies; ſo. that his credit roſe in 
proportion as theirs declined ; but, except being 
freed from the- unjuſt ſuſpicions of the French 
court; lord Lvat — little benefit from this 
N change; for the miniſtry, having now no farther 
views upon Scotland, took very little care of any 
of that nation; ſo that he was driven to very hard 
ſhifts. for a ſubſiſtence, notwithſtanding he had ac- 
cCeſs to the greateſt men in that kingdom, and was, 

to outward appearance, very well received by them; 
and of this he had ſenſe enough to make a right 
ule, without flattering himſelf with imaginary 
hopes, or entertaining falſe expectations, as was 
the caſe with the reſt of his countrymen, who ſtill 
pleaſed themſelves with -notions; that the Grand 
Monarque would never deſert them; whereas he 
and his miniſters looked upon the deſertion to lie on 
their ſide, and had entered into 4; new ſyſtem with 
reſpect to the intereſt of the exiled family, which, 
though it wore a fairer appearance, proved as de- 
1 luſwe as the former, and ended at laſt in eſtabliſh- 
ing an opinion in the French court, that all projects 
in favour of that family were idle and chimerical, 
_ farther than as they ſerved to amuſe the miniſtry 
in  Engiad, and to keep alive che factions and 
Parties 
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parties in Great-Britain, in maintaining of which | 
che French ſtill hoped to find their account. 

Lord Lovat was afterwards reſtored to favour, 
—_ pardoned for his loyalty and ſervices in the 
rebellion in 15; after which he made his firſt 
public appearance at Edinburgh in the year 1717. 
About the ſame year his lordſhip intermartied with 
a a daughter of the laird of Grant, ſiſter to the pre- 

ſeat fir James Grant, bart. intending to add to > his 

power and intereſt by an alliance with ſo potent and 
numerous a clan. Of this menen are e 
ſons and two daughter s. 

Upon the deceaſe of this lady, his lordſhip. mar- - 
ried a young lady nearly related to the noble family 
of Argyle, by whom he had a ſon named Archi- 
bald: but his cruel and unworthy uſage of that 
lady, which has for ever occaſioned a ſeparation 
between them, inſtead of uniting himſelf more 
firmly to that great family, as he intended, has 
juſtly drawn . bim their reſentment and con- 
eint. 

— the year 17 375 lord Lovat benen greatly 
| ſuſpected of ſome treaſonable deſigns: and an in- 
formation was given to one of the ſecretaries of 
ſtates, that his lordſhip, under pretence of pro- 
viding arms for his independent company, had 
bought up a conſiderable number of We 
broad- ſwords and targets. 95 

This was repreſented to a certain great man at 
court, who thereupon wrote to lord Lovat upon 
that head, deſiring from him an account of the 
truth of theſe matters, and that he would fatisfy 
the government with reſpect. to the charge: and 
the more effectually to quiet the apprehenſion that 
ſome people had,entertained of his conduct, and as 


US 5 propoſed | 


« was ed reported thath 
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Jend/his ſons ee France for their education, he ad- 
viſed his4ordfhip to ſend them up to London; and 
to ene mim thereto, this great man offered 
x0 have à particular regard in their education, 'and 
undertook to be at the expence thereof out of his 
-own'pocker': ſuch was this nobleman's generous 
care and concern to preſerve this family from de- 
ſtruction: but our lord was deaf to his counſels 
und friendly admonition, and contented himſelf 
Wich ſending him long letters in his own vindica- 
tion, ſtuffed with ſhuffing evaſions and flattering 
ſpeeches, and boaſting of the great ſervices he had 
done in the year 1515, which he pretended ought 
to free him from why falſe imputation of dil 
loxalty. a 

LordLovat was certainlyunder great obligations 
to the government for the fortunate turn in his 
affairs after the year 1715. His late majeſty fre- 
quently heaped favours upon him; made him lord- 
lieutenant of the county and governor of Inverneſs, 

ve him a penſion, and the command of a High- 
tand independent company, there being ſeveral of 
thoſe companies raiſed after the rebellion to pre- 
ſerve the peace in the Highlands. 

The king knew my lord's character, and that he 
appeared in arms againſt the rebels purely to ſerve 

himſelf: and therefore his majeſty roſolved, if 

poſſible, by loading him with favours, to let him 
ſee, that his chief intereſt hy in ſerving the govern- 
ment faithfullly. This was good policy, and had 
a late miniſtry thought proper to far to comply with 
this dange rous man, 23 even to continue him in 
the emoyrnent of thoſe oratifications whichthe late 
king thou 2 roper to beſtow upon him, the re- 
bellion, in | all probability, would never have been 


currice to ſuch A —_ as it Was; for he, with his 
own 
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own clan, could have craſhed. it in its infancy. 4 


But in the year 3738, his lordſhip having voted 


contrary to the directions of the miniſtry, aldtiough 


the candidate he voted for was in the courtingereſt, 


they. cook away his penſion, ſtript him of ie com- 
mand, and CAT him of every mark of the go+ 


vernment's favour, 
It was not Jong before his Jordſhip ſhewed his 


diſguſt after che court favour was withdrawn from 


him; and, his converſation plainly. diſcovered, 


that he only wanted an 
into rebellion, Not Dry. yr 1 ter 
Pans, the F raſers, 

were aſſembled, and armed, guy wr to you the 
rebels at Perth. 

A report was current a this time, ab ge 
nerally believed, that his jordſhip made an offer to 
a certain great man at court, at if twenty-five 
thouſand pounds was put inte his hands, to be di- 


3 


ſtributed among the 9 — he would 


engage that that part of the country ſhould be 
kept quiet. and he Highlanders obliged to aflitt 
the king's forces. 

His propoſal, however, was rejected with diſ- 


daing and his deſigns ſuſpected ; and ſo he was re- 


duced to a fort of neceſſity of engaging in ſup. 
port of the pretender, - whoſe cauſe, about forty 


ears before, he had nogorioully betrayed, and ftre- 


— oppoſed in the year 17153 and therefore 
could not now expect any great confidence from that 


= The lord · prelident, who, noe the breaking out 


of the inſurrection in Scotland, was exceeding active 
and vigilant in the ſervice of the government, out 


ofa ſincere concern for the lord Lovat, wrote him 


a _— expreſſing. his unfeigned friendſhip for his 
lordſhip ; 


\ g 
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, Jordſhip ; but at the ſame time intimated,” that he 
was not unacquainted with his ſecret and diſloyal 
Practices, entreating him to relinquiſh an enter- 
prie; the certain and unavoidable conſequente of 
Aug ng Roots and deſtruction to himſelf. and 
il 4. i 3. 36 50 
It was in vain to think of roclaimning his lordſhip, 
for. he ſtill continued more daring and open in his 
proceedings; vhich determined the earl of Loudon, 
ho was then at Inverneſs, to put a ſtop thereto. 
Fle marched with ſome hundreds of his men to 
Caſtledowny, and ſent lord Lovat a meſſage, in 
the king's name, to attend him to Inverneſs, and 
deliver up what. arms he had in poſſefſion. My 
lord not finding himſelf in a condition to reſiſt, ſub- 
mitted to go along with lord Loudon, and remain 
at Inverneſs as a ſecurity for his peaceable behavi- 
dur; and accordingly ſtaid there for ſome- days; 
but, upon ſome ſham pretence or other, delayed | 
to perfotm his promiſe, as to delivering up the 
arms; and notwithſtanding he was ſtrictly watched, 
and centinels placed at his lodgings, yet he 
found means to break through the back part of 
the houſe in the night-time,” and made his eſcape. 
After which, it was ſaid, he was very inſtrumental 
in fomenting and carrying on the rebellion, by 
raifing and arming the Highlanders, and alarming 
them with fears — being extirpated and deſtroyed 
by the king's troops with fire and ſword, and per- 
ſuading them there were no other means left for 
their — — but by having recourſe to arms 
to defend their lives, properties, and families, 
from the rapine and violence of their enemies. 
In order to enforce this matter, it is reported, 
that he publiſhed a declaration, or manifeſto, which 
he cauſcd to be publicly read in the kirks on a Sun- 


day, 


1 
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day. His ſon was at the head of the Fraſers, ar 
the famous battle of Culloden-houſe, where they 
behaved with their uſual courage and reſolution.” | 
The pretender's ſon, after his defeat, the ſame 
night fled to Lovat's houſe, and finding his lord- 
ſhip at home in his bedchamber, he burſt into 
tears, and ſaid. My good lord, we are undone; 
<«< my heart bleeds for poor Scotland; and without 
0 W . more, he fell down upon the bed in a 
ſWoon. 
The next day his lands and his queſt oe. 
to a mountainous and woody country called Glen- 
ſtrafarrar, where his lordſhip remained .for ſome 
time upon the ſummit of the Capillach, being an 
extraordinary high mountain, from which there is 
a proſpect ot all the country round for many miles, 
great part of which belonged to his lordſhip's 
_ eſtate.: Here he, with three hundred. of his Fra- 
ſers that eſcaped from the battle, obſerved the mu- 
tions of the king's troops, and perceived a body 
of about eight hundred march to his ſeat at Caſtle. 
downy, which he had the mortification to ſee de- 
moliſhed and burnt down to the ground. He there- 
upon addreſſed his ſorrowful clan with theſe words: 
Now, gentlemen, you ſee my predictions, that 
% our enemies would deftroy' us with fire and 
<« ſword, prove true, they have begun with me, 
and will not make an end before they have laid 
<« waſte, ravaged and burnt our unhappy country.“ 
His Fraſers hereupon, fired with/r NY indig- 
nation, vowed that they would {ruſh n and at- 


tack the vilains who had acted ſuch a piece of cru- 
elty and indignity againſt their chief; and reſolved 
that in revenging the ſame they would die glori- 
ouſly, aſſerting the cauſe of liberty and their much 
ae Toon; but he with tears and intreaties re- 
ftrained 
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ſtrained their furious and deſperate purpoſe, and 

_ conjured them to preſerve their lives, and wait 
for 4 more ſeaſonable opportunity of retaliating 
their onſpeakable affronts and wrongs, and the 
s and lawleſs violence that was then done - 
bam by burning and demolifhing his houſe. = 

About the Fe or ſixth of June, his lordſhip 
was taken and: carried, byſome of his en 
troops, to Fort Willlam. From whence he wrote 
the fellowing letter to his royal highneſs the duke, 
at his N at Fort 


Auguſtus: 
2. - |) Shs 


« THIS letter i is moſt humbly addreſſed = 
22 al highneſs by by the very unfortunate mon 
lord Frafer of Lovat. I durſt not preſume to ſo- 
licir, or petition, your royal highneſs for any fa- 
vour, if je was not very well known to the beſt 
people in this country attached to the government, 
ſack as che lord-prefident, and by thoſe that fre- 
quented the court at that time, that F did more 
eſſential ſervice to _ royal family in fuppreffing 
the great rebellion in the year 1715, with the haz- 
ard of my life, and the toſs of _ hrother, 
than any'o of my rank in Scotland; which f had 
three letrers of thanks from: my royal maſter, by 
che carb of Stanbope, ther! ſecretary of ftate; in 
which his majeſty ſtrongly promifed to give me 
ſack marks: of his favour as fhoufd obſige all the 
country to he faithful to him: therefore the gra- 
cigus King was as good as his word to me; for as 
ſwon as he arrived at court, and was inttodtuced to 
the king by the late duke of Argyle, I became: DY 
Sto be as great a favourite as any Seo 
about the court; and I often carried wor 70a ; 
| — 


4 
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Ude in my arms in che parks of Kenddginin 
and Hampton-court, to hold you. up teryaus-rapal 
grandfather, that he might embrace you, for he 
was very fend of you and the young princeſſes: 
No, fir, all that I have to ſay in my preſent 

circumſtances, is, that your royal highneſs will be 
pleaſed to extend your goodneſs towards me, in 
a generous and compaſſionate manner, in my pre- 
ſent deplorable ſituation; and; if I have the honour 
to kiſs your royal highneſs's hand, L would eaſily 
demonſtrate to you, that I can do: more ſervice to 
the king and government, than the deſtraying an 
hundred ſuch old and very infirm men like me; 
paſſed ſeventy, without the leaſt uſe of my — 
legs, or knees, can be 8 — in any ſhape, 
to the government. 
3 — royal father, our preſent a was 
very kind to me in the year 1218. I preſented on 
my knees to his majeſty a petition in favour of the 
laird of Mac · Intoſh, to obtain a ꝓrotection for him; 
which he granted me, and gave it to Charles Cath- 
cart, then groom of his bedchamber, and ordered 
| him to deliver it into my hands, that I mightgive 
F —— 
teſti $. TY 

was pleaſed to beſtow on me while the: king: — | 
at Hanover; ſo I hope I ſhall feel, year). — 
| compaſſionate blood. runs in your: royal inghmeſs's 
1 Major-general Cambel told.me, that: he: had 
the. honour; ta acquaint: your royal highneſt that 
he was ſending me to Fort -Willam, and that he 
begged of yout royal higlineſs to order a litter 
do be made for me to carry me to Fort- Augſtus, 
as I am in ſuch a condition that I a am not able to 
hands walk, nor ride. 


AY I am, 


—ͤ—— X42 22 — — io 1 2 
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„ Mott obedient, and 


Moſt faithful — 
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On e the fifieentls of June, his lordſhip. 
vas brought priſoner to Fort Auguſtus, in his horſe- 
litter, with about fifty rebels more. He had been 
taken by captain Ferguſon of the Furnace bomb, 
in a boat attempting to get on board a ſhip. Others 
ſay, the ſaid captain took him in a trunk of a tree, 
where he had the mortification to live twelve dayͤs 
on oatmeal and water, although he had five or ſix 
hundred guineas/in his pockets. Another mortifi- 
cation it muſt have been to the old man, that when 
he was brought to the eamp at Fort- Auguſtus, the 
ſutlers, and all the followers of the ay; received 
him with hiſſes. SET 
On the fifteenth of July; his lordſhip was cons 
veyed to Stirling under a ſtrong guard, where he 
was received by a detachment of lord Mark Ker's 
dragoons, under the command of major Gardiner. 
From Stirling, after a few. ays reſt, he proceeded 
to Edinburgh, on his way to London. From 
thence he went on to Berwick, and on the twenty- 
fifth proceeded on his] journey, being eſcorted by 
major Gardiner and ſixty dragoors. His jourriey 
from thence to London was divided into twenty : 
ſtages, and he was to travel one ſtage a day. 
When he came to the Tower, he was received 
by general Williamſon, heutenant - governor of 
the place, who conducted him to the apartment 


| * for his reception; but being very 
bot 


t 
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both in his hands and legs, ſome of the wardens 


were forced to aſſiſt him from the coach to his 


room, where being ſeated in an elbow chair, and 
having taken ſomewhat to refreſh him, he could not 
forbear uttering ſome reflections on the hardſhip of 
his fate. 

He was ſoon after condemned and executed, and 
his behaviour was equally reſolute and decent. 

We ſhall not give a particular account of the 
circumſtances attending his execution, as that 
would require a repetition of ſeveral particulars 
which we have had occaſion to mention A 
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brother of James earl of Derwentwater, who 
was executed in 1716, 

They were ſons of fir Francis Ratcliffe, by EY 
Mary Tudor, natural daughter to king Charles fl. 
by Mrs. Mary Davis. He was with his brother 

taken at Preſton, tried, convicted and condem- 
ned; hut ſeveral times reſpited, and probabl 
would have been pardoned, - had he not, wit! 
thirteen others, made his eſcape out of a room 
called the Caſtle, in Newgare; through a little door 
which had been left open by accident. This door 
led to the maſter- ſide debtors, where the turnkey, 
not knowing Ratcliffe- and his companions, let 
them out of the priſon, ſuppoſing they were per- 
ſons who had come in to ſee their friends. 

He immediately went over to France, and from 
thence followed the pretender to Rome, ſuhſiſting 
on ſuch a petty penlion as his maſter could allow 
him; but returning ſome time after to Paris, he 
N rie the relict of Livingſton, lord Newbourgh, 
by whom he had aſon. 

In 1733, he came to England, and reſi ded ſome 
time at Mr. John's, in Pallmall, without any mo- 
leſtation, though it was known to the ä 
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J eturne@&to France, and came tick again to 
England in 173 5, and ſollicited his pardon, but 


without ſucceſs, though he appeared publicly and 


viſited ſeveral families in Eſſex. Returning again 
to France, he accepted of the French king's com- 
miſſion, to act as an officer in the late rebellion; 


and embarking with his ſon, and ſeveral other 
Scotch and Iriſh officers on board the Eſperance 


privateer, for Scotland, was taken by his majeſty's 
ſhip the Sheerneſs; and when he landed at Deal, 
was very arrogant to the king's officers, till they told 


him, they intended to uſe him like a gentleman$ 


but he was. going to put it out of their power. 
On Friday the twenty-firſt of November, he 
was brought under a ſtrong guard, in a coach, 
from the Tower to the court of King's-bench in 
Meſtminſter-hall, to be arraigned on his ſentence 
in the year 1716, when he eſcaped out of New- 
gate. He pleaded that he was a ſubject to the king 
of France, in which country he had reſided about 


thirty years, and had his commiſſion; and that he 


was not Charles Ratcliffe; meaning, "that he was 
carl of Derwentwater. Then a jury was ordered to 


be impannelled, by which he was proved to be the 


identical perſon. 
On Saturday, the twenty⸗ ſecond of November, 
Mr. Ratcliffe being brought up to the bar of the 


court of King's-bench, was again arraigned, but 


refuſed to hold up his hand, or acknowledge any 
juriſdiction but that of the king of France, inſiſt- 
ing on a commiſſion he had in his pocket from the 
French king; but on hearing his former indictment 
and conviction read to him in Engliſh, he ſaid he 


was not the Charles Ratcliffe therein mentioned, 


but the earl of Derwentwater ; and his council in- 


formed the court, that this was the plea he relied 
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on: to which the attorney- gend plied, with 
arles Ratcliffe, 


an averment of his being the ſame Ch 
and thereupon iſſue was joined. . 
Then the council for the priſoner moved to have 
his trial put off upon his affidavit that two of his 
material witneſſes were out of the way. This the 
court refuſed to grant, except the priſoner made 
affidavit, that he was not the identical Charles Rat- 
cliffe z which he declining to do, the jury were 
called, and, after two or three of the pannel had 
been ſworn, Mr. Ratcliffe challenged the next that 
was called, as of right, without aſſigning any 
reaſon ; but, upon debate of the queſtion, How 
far he had right to challenge, the court faid, it 
had been determined before, in all the later caſes, 
that the priſoner, in ſuch a caſe as this, had no pre- 
remptory challenge : upon which the reſt of the 
jury were ſworn, and after a clear evidence of the 
identity of the perſon, on the part of the crown, the 
jury withdrew about ten minutes and then found 
their verdict, That he was the ſame Charles Rat. 
cliffe, who was convicted of treaſon in 1715. 
Then the attorney-general moved to have ex- 
ecution awarded againſt him on his former judg- 
ment; to which the priſoner's council objected, 
tendering a plea of pardon by act of parliament in 
bar of execution. But the court ſaid, as he had 
already pleaded ſuch a plea as he choſe to rely. on, 
and as that was found againſt him, nothing more 
remained for them to do at preſent, but to award 
execution; and if his council had any thing to of- 
fer in his behalf, they would have time to do it be- 
fore the day of execution; and ordered a rule to be 
made for the proper writs for his execution on the 
eighth of the next month, and remanded the pri- 


foner back to the Tower. in. 
| | His 


for. Francis, his 


given him. He refuſed to hold up his hand at the 


bar; and being told, that his own council would 
ratify him that it was only a form of the court, he | 


ſaid, © I know many things that I will not adviſe; | 


* with my council upon.” On hearing the rule * 

for his execution, he deſired time, becauſe he and 

lord Moreton, in the baſtile at Paris, ſnould take 

the ſame journey at the ſame tine. 47 
On Monday, the eighth of December, 1746, 

he was beheaded on Tower-hill. At about eleven 

o'clock, the ſheriffs, Mr. alderman Winterbottom 

and Mr. alderman Alſop, with their officers, came 

to ſee if the ſcaffold was finiſhed, and if every 

thing was prepared for Mr. Ratcliffe's reception; 

which being to their ſatisfaction, they went to the 

Tower, and demanded the body of Mr. Ratcliffe, 

of general Williamſon, deputy-governor. Upon 

being ſurrendered, he was firſt put in a landau and 

carried over the wharf, at the end of which he was 

put into a mourning coach, and conveyed into a 

ſmall booth, joining to the ſtairs of the ſcaffold, 

lined with black, where he ſpent about half an 

hour in devotion, and then, preceded by the ſhe- 

riffs, the divines, and fome gentlemen his friends, 

went up the ſcaffold, where he took leave of his 

friends with great calmneſs and ſerenity of mind; 

and having ſpoken a few words to the executioner, 

gave him a purle of ten guineas, and put ona da- 

maſk cap. Then he kneeled down to prayers, 

- which laſted about ſeven minutes, all the ſpectatoss 


upon the ſcaffold kneeling with him. 


Prayers 


AR ES Arc ELFFE. 607 | 
His deſign in tiling himſelſ rl of Derwent- 
water, was, that he might pals 
younger brother, who went to France before 
1715, and there died. He would not call the lord- 
chief. juſtice lord, becauſe the title of earl was not 
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Prayers being 


2 br, he! pulled off his dothes, : 
and put#his he Ito the block; from whence he 
ſoon got up, and having ſpoke a few words he 
kneeled down to it, and fixing his head, in about 
two minutes gave the ſignal to the executioner, 
who at three blows ſtruck it off, and it was received 
in a ſcarlet cloth. | 

He behaved with the greateſt fortiande and 
coolneſs of temper, and was no way ſhocked at 
the approach' of death. His. body was immedi- 
ately put into a coffin, and carried back in a hearſe 
to the Tower ; and the ſcaffold, booth, and all the 
boards belongihg to them, were cleared ay in the 


afternoon. 
His corpſe was on i the eleventh carriedi ina hearſe 

attended by two mourning coaches, to St. Giles's 

in the Fields, and there interred with the remains 

of the late earl of Derwentwater, according to his 
deſire, with this r on his coffin: 


Carolus Ratcliffe, comes/de Derwentwater, 
Decolatus die 8 Decembris, 1740. 
FEtatis 53. 

* in pace. 

His ſon was abſolutely deprived of any title or 
intereſt in the fortune of the Derwentwater family, 
by an act of parliament which ſays, That the iſſue 
of any perſon attainted of high-treafon, born and 
bred in any foreign dominion, and a Roman catho- 
lic, ſhall forfeit his reverſion of ſuch eſtate, and 
the remainder ſhall for ever be fixed in the crown. 

The fortune of the Derwentwater family is ſaid 
to haveamounted to above two hundred thouſand 


pounds. 
THE 
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"Lawrence Shirley, 1 Earl Fer errers. £9) 
HE ankidjwy earl, wh is the fabject of chi 
article, was ſon to Robert, earl of Ferrers. 
His bordtbip, in the early part of his life, gave fon 
of his being an ornament to this noble family 
but' when he was on his travels, he contracted 2 
habit of drinking, and ran into other faſhionable 
vices, which much altered his E n of mind, 
as well as habit of body. | 

His lordſhip's fondneſs for company, and love 
of drinking, obliged him to ſpend his time among 
thoſe who, being his inferiors both in rank and for- 
tune, could not preſume to uſe thoſe admoni- 
tions that were neeeſſary to _ him within the 
bounds of reaſon. 

But drunkenneſs was not his lordſhip? s only 
vice, he even made it ſubſervient to others: for 
when ſober he was continually laying ſchemes to 
mortify others, and to be revenged on thoſe who 
had affronted him. 

His lady, the youngeſt daughter of ſir William. 
Meredith, though ſhe uſed all the arts of ſoft per 
ſuaſion, had not the power to humanize a mind 
too rough and boiſterous to be moved by gentle- 


neſs and kind endearments. The whole courſe of 
| R 14 = =» 
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Bis lordſhip's life ſeemed to prepare the way for 
that fatal cataſtrophe v which at laſt 6 him to 
an ignominious death, 
It is remarkable, that there were particular 
marks of premeditation in the murder of. Mr, 
Johnſon, whom he ſent for five mornings ſucceſ- 
4  fively before he could get a favourable opportu- 
1 * nity of taking his life. On the fatal morning, he 
ſent all his ſervants out cf the way except one maid. 
When Mr. Johnſon entered the room, he turned 
the key upon him, and on his preſenting his pa- 
pers, ordered him to fall upon his knees. 
Upon Mr. Johnſon's expoſtulating, the earl in- 
ſiſted upon his falling on his knees, and imploring 
the mercy of the Almighty, as he was never more 
to riſe again on this ſide the grave. Mr. Johnſon 
having obeyed, his lordſhip diſcharged the piſtol 
mull at his body, and he — fell. The earl 
| then raiſed him up, and aſked him how he felt 
himſelf; to which he replied, © Like a man who 
e has but a few moments to live.” The earl 
then placed him in a chair and rang the bell. The 
only ſervant in the houſe then entering, he ſent her 
for Mr. Kirkland, a ſurgeon, Mr. Kirkland be- 
| ing come, examined the wound, which he found 
to be mortal ; but not caring to acquaint his lord- 
ſhip with the truth, leſt he himſelf ſhould ſuffer the 
ſame fate, he, with great preſence of mind, aſſured 
[| him that the man would he well in four and 
1 twenty hours. 
* Mr. Kirkland was no ſooner out of his lordſhip's 
reach, but he applied to a neighbouring juſtice, 
| who ſent to ſecure his lordſhip and confine him in 
his own houſe, whence he endeavoured to make his 
- eſcape, but was prevented. In nine hours Mr. 
Johnſon died, and his lordſhip was. committed to 
the county a of Leiceſter, | 
Soon 
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Soon after his lordſhip ſet out from Leiceſterjail 
in his own Landau and fix, under a ſtrong guard, 
On Wedneſday, the fourteenth of April, 1769, 
he arrived at Weſtminſter, and was immediately 
ordered to the Tower, where he arrived at ſix in 
the evening. The earl's miſtreſs and children then 


took a lodging i in Tower-ſtreet, and for ſome time 


a ſervant was continually ſent with letters between 
them: but afterwards this. correſpondence was 


permitted only once a day, and the ſervant * 


charged. 


On Wedneſday, the ſixteenth of April, the : 


trial of earl Ferrers came on, the right honourable 
te lord Henley of the Grange being conſtituted 
lord high ſteward upon that occaſion, The trial 


laſted two days, but his lordſhip was not obliged 


to ſtand at the bar the whole time; he was allowed 


do retire occaſionally to a room allotted on purpoſe; 


but whenever he returned to the bar, he was obliged 
to kneel in compliment to the throne, his majeſty 

be ſuppoſed to Ke preſent in the perſon of the lord 
high ſteward. 


However, notwithſtanding all that could be 


urged by his lordſhip's council in his defence, he 
was pronounced by his peers guilty of wilful mur- 
der. 
The day after trial, the lord high ſteward made 
a moſt affecting ſpeech to the priſoner; and then 
ſolemnly pronounced ſentence, That he ſhould be 
hanged by the neck till he was dead, and after- 
wards delivered to the ſurgeons to be diſſected. 
He then broke his ſtaff, and diſmiſſed the aſſembly. 
During the time his lordſhip was in the Tower, 


he eat and drank moderately, His breakfaſt was 
only a half pint baſon of tea, with a ſpoonful of 
brandy in it, and a muffin. With his dinner, he 
generally drank a pint of wine and a pint of porter, 
and | 
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and another pint of each with his ſu 


was for the moſt part calm, but kt; üer 


| there. and haftily unbrace his waiſtcoat,” and other- 


wiſe behave ſo as to ſhew his mind was diſturbed. - 
His miſtreſs came three times to the Tower to 


80 him, but was not admitted: her children, how- 
| ever, eame dreſſed i in mourning, And were with 


him ſometime. He hadimade a will, in which he 
left thirteen hundred pounds to Mr. Johnfon's 
children, one thouſand pounds to each of his four 
natural children, and ſixty. pounds a, year to his 


miſtreſs :' but as this will was not made till after he 
was found guilty of the murder by the coroners in- 
queſt, it was of no validity; notwithſtanding which 
the ſame, or nearly the ſame, en was made 
for the perſons abovementioned. 


A few days before the time appointed T his 
execution, bis lordſhip ſent for his wardrobe and 
choſe out of it a white ſuit embroidered with ſilver, 
ſaying, This is the ſuit in which I was married, 

« and in which I will die.” He uſually ſat up till 
one or two o'clock, and did not rife till twelve: 

The night before his execution, he fat up till three 
o'clock, and when he waked in the morning was 


ſick; but ſoon recovered. 


At the place of execution, his lordſhip, who 
appears to have been of deiſtical principles, de- 
clined ſaying any prayer but the Lord's Prayer ; 
and after having repeated it, he cried, with great 
energy, O God forgive me all my errors; par- 
don all my fins.” 

The executioner ſoon after proceeded to do his 
duty, his lordſhip ſubmitting with great reſigna- 
tion. Having mounted a part of the ſcaffold 


raiſed eighteen inches higher than the reſt and the 
ſignal being given by the ſheriff, that part of the 


floor ſunk under him to. a level with the reſt, and 
a he 
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he remained ſuſpended in the air. He ſtruggled 
for a few moments, but was ſoon diſpatched by the 
preſſure of the executioner; and having hung an 
hour and five minutes, he was cut down; the ſhell 
being raiſed, it was dropped into 1t and carried by 
ſix men to the hearſe; after which it was conveyed 
by the ſheriffs in the ſame proceſſion to Surgeons 
Fall, to undergo the remainder of the ſentence. 
The ſurgeons made a large inciſion from the neck 
to the bottom of the thorax or breaſt, ard another 
acroſs the throat: the abdomen was laid open, and 
the bowels taken out. 1 

Thus did this nobleman ſuffer like a common 
fellon; and it ſeems probable that this unhappy 
end was owing to the early prejudices againſt the 
Chriſtian religion, which he had contracted in his 
travels, and which he appears to have retained to 
the laſt. 
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